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Introduction 



"/ used to attack because it was the only 
thing I knew. Now I attack because I 
know it works best" - Garry Kasparov. 

This book is aimed at helping play- 
ers who want to refine their attacking 
technique and be able to understand 
how to go about creating the right 
conditions to ensure victory. In order to 
maximize our chances it is important 
to study the various ways an attack can 
be created and whether there are ways 
to ensure we move up to the next level. 

I will endeavour to point out general 
considerations that can help an improv- 
ing player and shortcuts that experi- 
enced opponents take for granted. It is 
not always easy to understand when to 
conduct an attack and this handicap 
can be due to a lack of confidence in the 
ability to assess a position. The exam- 
ples I give throughout the book should 
be regarded as reminders of what to do 
right, and these ideas, if absorbed, are 
bound to improve your performance at 
the board. 

I will also take time to gently re- 
mind everyone to constantly be aware 
of the practical side of the game. There 



is no point playing brilliantly if you 
then throw a win away because you 
only have thirty seconds left on the 
clock to finish things off. 

Introducing Some Ideas 

1. Count the Pieces 

A simple way to try and correctly evalu- 
ate what is going on in a position is to 
count the pieces that are attacking 
compared to the number defending. 
This basic but effective idea was passed 
on to me and it makes a lot of sense 
when trying to work out a plan. This is 
because, even if you cannot fathom 
every tactical detail, it does help to boost 
your confidence in the knowledge that 
such positions tend to favour the one 
with the majority of pieces. I reckon just 
about all of us will acknowledge that 
the next position is in White's favour: 

A.Sha ba lov-A.Stri pu nsky 

US Championship, 
St Louis 2010 

This position looks good for White - 
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and so it should be because it is four 
pieces against two. The white queen, 
rook, bishop and knight are well 
placed, whereas Black has to count on 
the bishop and rook on f8 to defend the 
honour of the king. Not surprisingly the 
tactics favour White: 





xh6 



White to play 

24 f 6! ±xf6 

Of course 24...gxf6 allows 25 
and Black cannot prevent mate. 

25Wf5! 1-0 

A wonderful move which threatens 
checkmate on h7 after ^xf6+ by reveal- 
ing the bishop on c2. There is no hope 
for Black: 25..Ae7 26 ^f6+ jtxf6 27 
Wh7 mate, or 25...g6 26 £M6+ <4>g7 27 
^xe8+ and White wins a rook. 



I think the knowledge that you will 
have more attacking options if you 
have a majority of pieces near the op- 
posing king will be a positive motiva- 
tion when trying to think up a plan. It is 
an influence on assessing a likely posi- 
tion that is easily taken on board be- 



fore you have to consider any special 
factors. The next game looks splendid 
for White using the count the pieces 
policy and, sure enough, the advantage 
in having more pieces attacking than 
those defending is soon evident. My 
role in this book is to try and encourage 
you to create these kinds of positions 
and, if you do, going up to the next 
level will be a lot easier. 



Zhao Zong Yuan-G.Canfell 

Suncoast 1999 




White to play 

I would argue that this is a five vs. 
two scenario on the kingside. The white 
knights, bishop and queen are well 
placed for the attack, while the rook on 
el can join in the fun via e3. In contrast 
Black is relying on the dark-squared 
bishop and king's rook to aid the de- 
fence, while he just needs the luxury of 
another move to bring the knight back 
to f8. These positive factors, combined 
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Willi MI.m k's exposed kin<j, mean lh.il 

1. u lie al options multiply and there is a 
way to win quickly: 

17 iO(h7+! *xh7 

The bishop has to be taken, other- 
wise Black is soon routed: 

a) ly.-.^g? 18 £}hf5+ exf5 19 ^xf5+ 
■Mi8 20 Wh5 £>f8 21 ±g6+ 4>g8 22 
ilxf7 mate. 

b) 17...4 ) h8 18 Wh5 *g7 19 £>hf5+ 
also leads to mate. 

18 #h5+ *g8 19 £>gf5 

The threat is 20 #g4+ followed by 
21 #g7 mate, so Black has little choice 
but to accept another sacrifice. 

19...exf5 

19...«i.f8 runs into 20 5e3, again 
forcing mate. 
20 fie3! 

The move that Black missed - the 
rook is poised to swing across to the g3 
or h3-squares with devastating conse- 
quences. Instead, the obvious 20 ^xf5 
fails to impress due to 20...jtf8 when 
Black will exchange the king's rook, so 
White has to bale out with a perpetual 
check after 21 Wg4+ *h7 22 Hi 5+ *g8 
23 Wg4+ etc. 
20...i:d6 21 lh3 1-0 

White will move the knight to f3 or 
f5 and then force mate or win material. 

It is impressive that all five of 
White's attacking pieces were directly 
involved in the attack. 

2. Predict-a-move 

An attacking idea that helps make the 
difference is something I call predict-a- 



movc. So often overlooked by improv- 
ing players, this is a proven method of 
winning more games. Quite simply you 
try to anticipate what your opponent is 
about to do next and then find a move 
that conceals a deadly trap if he just 
blindly carries on with his plan. 

I have used the predict-a-move 
method for years, and it has helped me 
win numerous games. For example: 

G.Lane-A.Ashby 

Torquay 1982 



White to play 

Black has just played 31...Wc3 and I 
was beginning to panic since the obvi- 
ous idea is to play 32. ..Wei next move. 
However, I used this knowledge to 
think of a trap if he carried on with the 
plan and came up with 32 b6!. My op- 
ponent loudly banged his queen on the 
board with the expected 32...#el, 
which allowed me the neat finish 33 
Hxa8+ jbca8 34 Wa7 mate. 
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Predict a- move is not only used lor 
a mating combination, it is also an ef- 
fective way to win material: 

A.Sztern-G.Lane 

Canberra 2001 



Black to play 

I am on top here but wanted to make 
sure of victory before I was dragged 
into time-trouble. My first thought was 
28. ..c4 with a discovered attack on the 
a7-rook by the bishop on d4, but after 
29 «A,xc4 Tny own queen would come 
under fire. So I played 28...Wc6, pinning 
the knight on e4, and my opponent did 
the obvious thing and moved his king 
out the way with 29 &h2, allowing 
29...C4! 0-1 

3. Pattern Chess 

The opening is the place where people 
can go seriously wrong, so it makes 
sense to be prepared to attack at the 
earliest opportunity. There are times 



when someone plays something odd in 
the opening and you don't know how 
to respond; all too frequently authors 
assume the reader will know what to 
do just because they take such things 
for granted. However, I will make a 
point of showing any tricks and traps 
available in the annotated games, to 
make it easier to catch opponents out 
in the future. 

I think you should be on red alert if 
someone plays something completely 
different. This is the case in the follow- 
ing game where Black is an American 
renowned for his fine attacking style 
and innovation in the opening, but 
sometimes it can all go wrong: 

Game l 
A. Ye r m ol i n s ky- E .Tate 

Western Open 2001 
Old Benoni 

1 d4 c5 2 d5 e6 3 £>c3 exd5 4 £>xd5 £te7 
5 ±gS h6!? 



A slightly different move to the 
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nnim.il V. W.iSi, Ml. k k has come up 
wilh the* idea of lorcing Ihe bishop back 
and then trading pieces. 

6ih4 Wa5+7c3^f5? 




8 Wa4!! 

A clever and crushing reply. The 
threat of mate allows Yermolinsky to 
offer his queen for nothing, which is a 
reminder to be on the lookout for refu- 
tations of strange opening moves. 



7 A; 




8...tfxa4 

Emory Tate is a good sport and al- 
lows his opponent a fitting finale. 
There is not much choice about the 
final result because the queen has no 
sensible retreat and 8...^c6 allows 8 



WxaS <mx.iS 10 / mate anyway. 
9 CMc7 mate 



The most spectacular sacrifices tend 
to involve a queen - and remembering 
such attacking themes can make you 
look out for similar mating patterns in 
the future. 



N.Legky-I.Efimov 

Asti 1994 




White to play 

It might initially be quite daunting 
to try and spot a win here for White, 
but knowledge of the previous game 
should be a big help: 
30 ^xd5! 

This idea should come quickly to 
mind if you are looking out for a mat- 
ing combination with the knight and 
bishop. 

30...#a5 31 Wb5+! 1-0 



If we take it up to another level then 
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knowledge of the mating pattern can 
work wonders: 



D.Solak-J.Kozamernik 

Ljubljana 2003 




White to play 



23 Wa4! 

Yes, this should be more obvious by 
now; once again a mating net is set up. 
23...h6?? 

Black clearly saw enough not to ac- 
cept the sacrifice: 23.. Jb<a4?? 24 ^xf7+ 
<&>d7 25 Af5+ We6 26 ±xe6+ gives 
White enough time to take the king's 
rook, winning easily; and 23...Wxb2?? 
fails to 24 Sc2 ±xa4 25 £ixf7+ *d7 26 
kfS mate. But he failed to notice that 

23 Wa4 was actually threatening some- 
thing, otherwise he would have played 
23...Jte7!, preparing a safe square at e8 
for the king. 

24 Wd7+! 1-0 

Since 24..Jb<d7 25 $Sxf7 is again 
mate. 



Here's a final reminder that watch- 
ing out for such a mating pattern can 
improve your standard of play, even in 
slightly different circumstances: 



Came 2 
Z.Runic-D.Bosnjak 

Sarajevo 2010 
Caro-Kann Defence 

le4 c6 2d4d5 3e5 

This is known as the Advance Caro- 
Kann. 

3...±f5 4 £>f3 e6 5 Ae2 £}d7 6 0-0 c5 7 
c4 £>e7 8 £>c3 dxc4 9 Ag5 



mm 



uu 




mt 






/ mm 



MM. ± 11 i 





9...Wb6 or 9-f6 are the normal 
moves in this position, but Black de- 
cided on an independent course: 

9...h6? 10£ib5! 

Surely such a move comes to mind a 
lot quicker by now? 
10...#b6 

10...hxg5?? 11 ^d6 mate would be 
truly embarrassing. 

11 ^id6+ &d8 12 dxc5 Wxb2 13 ±xe7+ 
xe7 14 foxf 5 
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M'mxI/i .iikI I '» \x\)H I*. ahc > (|o( kI, 
hut While has spoiled .1 m.itnuj net. 
14...exf 5 15 Hbl 1-0 

Moving the queen allows 16 Hxb7 
and mate on d7. 

How to Win Friends and 
Influence the Chessboard 

"One should respect a defeated oppo- 
nent!" - Alexander Khalifman. 

Although I take a look at the role of 
psychology, of how it can influence de- 
cision making at the board and away 
from it, the emphasis is on the lighter 
side. Now that we expect to win many 
more games, I would expect a graceful 
response to questions from potential 
opponents. Always make them leave 
feeling that if they survive 25 moves in 
the next game that would be quite 
something. If they take an interest in 
your favourite chess opening, direct 
them towards a risky gambit and add 
knowledgeably that the resulting posi- 
tion with a two pawn deficit for them 
is 'interesting" and worthy of further 
study. 

Just to be serious, all I really mean is 
be polite. After all Vishy Anand is such 
a gentleman that everyone wants to 
help him, to the point where rivals 
Carlsen, Kramnik and Kasparov phoned 
him on Skype to lend him support and 
analysis in his 2010 match World 
Championship match against Topalov. 

What you should not do is to en- 
courage people to beat you by being a 



I ). 1 ( 1 loser. Some people rnutler their 
outrage at losing and stride off after 
the game without even bothering to 
help set up the pieces. This is not the 
right way to conduct yourself, espe- 
cially as the consequence is that a long 
line of opponents will try even harder 
to beat you. 

The Ultimate Reply to 
Any Onlooker 

"These things are not conducive to high- 
class play!" - Bobby Fischer recalling an 
incident to interviewer James Burke in 
1972 when an onlooker whispered a 
move in his ear during an American 
tournament. 

I have seen all kinds of response to 
onlookers who misguidedly offer ad- 
vice to stronger players than them- 
selves when the players are analysing 
after a result. I have heard the master 
who kindly replied that the suggested 
move did have a lot going for it and he 
would have chosen it but for the loss of 
a queen. I think you should be polite, 
especially if you start getting the win- 
ning habit by attacking in more games. 

The most devastating reply that I 
know of was recorded by the English 
master Amos Burn in a letter dated 
from 1889. He wrote: 

"I once heard of Mr Schiill, one of 
the strongest players we ever had in 
the Liverpool Chess Club, but who has 
now for some years been living in Wa- 
terdown, Dacota. Mr Schiill was one 
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(lay taking lunch at the club when he 
observed, at a little distance, a rather 
weak player engaged in analysing a 
particularly fine game that he, Mr 
Schull had played the day before. In the 
course of his analysis the weak player 
kept suggesting, as improvements on 
Schiill's play, inferior moves which 
probably would have lost the game off- 
hand. Mr Schull stood it as long as he 
could, but finally he could endure no 
longer, and turning on the offender he 
inquired in accents stern 'Mr — , did 
you ever see a monkey examining a 
watch ?"' 

I would only add that experienced 
players are usually more than happy to 
share views with players about a game, 
but a word of warning from my own 
experience: don't suggest a winning 
move while the game is still in pro- 
gress. 

Nothing Can Go Wrong Now 

At the end I have added a chapter 
called Tricks of the Trade, giving guide- 
lines on the practical side of chess and 
how to step up to a higher level. I dis- 
cuss various issues, perhaps not di- 
rectly linked to attacking, but which 
can alter the course of a game. 

The number one problem for a lot of 
players is running out of time. I have 
met many people who played the game 
of their life, some even claim to have 
been unstoppable, but they still lost. 
There is no point honing your attacking 
skills only to allow your opponent off 



the hook. The comments afterwards 
are normally of the kind: "I was a piece 
up, winning easily, and then I lost on 
time." It always sounds to me as 
though they are suggesting someone 
else should take the blame. 

I will give some pointers on how to 
reduce the number of occasions in 
which you are fighting against the 
clock as well as the pieces on the board. 
It is clear that time-trouble can cause 
all sorts of problems, which can lead to 
the ruin of a game: 

J.Benjamin-B.GuIko 

US Championship, 
Seattle 2000 



White to play 

The former US Champion later re- 
called "In time pressure, I tried to 
weigh the consequences of 32 jtxf7 
(unclear) and 32 Wxe3 ^e4 (probably a 
draw). Suddenly I had a brainstorm." 
32 jtxe3?? Wb2 mate 
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I heir .lie .1 lot ol people who excel 
.it hill/ or Lipid (j.imrs hut fail miser.i 
hly when trying to play well in time- 
trouble. It is hardly surprising - there is 
more at risk when you have been toil- 
ing for around four hours and are on 
the verge of winning or losing over the 
space of a few minutes. Here is another 
reminder of how it can all go wrong: 

BJones-N.Povah 

British Championship, 
Chester 1979 




Black to play 

A typical example where Black has 
worked hard for victory all the game 
and now only needs to complete one 
more move to reach the time control. 
40...#c6?? 

The lure of attacking the bishop and 
threatening ...Wxf3 proves too much 
for Black who can't resist one more 
trick. But he overlooked something: 
41 Wf8 mate 



Drawl 

How can a draw offer be part of the 
package for the attacking player? It 
sounds ludicrous but time and time 
again I have witnessed players rea- 
sonably offering a draw, only for their 
opponents to refuse and then go ber- 
serk. It might be a psychological trick 
but occasionally it does work. 

A.Morozevich-K.Maslak 

Russian Championship, 
Moscow 2008 




White to play 

After giving a number of checks 
White played 69 Wd4 and offered a 
draw. This makes sense because he has 
no realistic winning ambitions, and 
69...M2 70 flfal+ <4>d2 71 Wa5+ 4xc2 
72 V a2+ will end up in a draw eventu- 
ally since the queen will keep checking. 
However, the psychological ploy 
worked: the draw was immediately 
rejected and Black quickly played the 
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blunder 69...^fl?? allowing 70 Wgl 
mate. 

The Exception 




White to play 

Although I am always advocating 
strong, attacking play with the empha- 
sis on securing the win at all costs, I did 



track down one game where, I have to 
admit, sportsmanship took over and is 
to be admired. The star American jun- 
ior Stuart Rachels was playing Black in 
the Birmingham tournament in 1983 
when his lowly rated opponent set up a 
big shock with the brilliant 24 Hd7+!, 
plunging the youngster into despair: 
24...4 ) g8 25 Sxd8+ WxdS 26 #xh8+ 
wins quickly, while 24...fixd7 also leads 
to a forced loss after 25 #xh8+ 4>f7 26 
lh7+ *e6 27 We8+ #e7 (27...fle7 28 
#c6 mate) 28 #xg6+ Wf6 29 VeS+ We7 
30Sh6 mate. 

So why did White accompany the 
winning move with a draw offer? Be- 
cause there can be exceptions in the 
pursuit of winning even against gifted 
juniors - especially when it turns out 
that White was Jim Rachels, his dad. 



Chapter One 

Count the Pieces 



"When I play chess, 1 hardly ever calcu- 
late the play in detail. i rely very much 
on an intuitive sense which tells me 
what are the right moves to look for." - 
legendary grandmaster Miguel Najdorf 
in Chess Life, 1962. 

There are many aspects to creating 
an attack but a recurring theme that 
can earn success is to count the pieces. 
Yes, it is simplistic, but the more I play 
the more I observe that there's more 
than a grain of truth in it. I first came 
across the idea when talking to the 
English grandmaster Julian Hodgson. 
He had once again won a brilliant, at- 
tacking game and had been swamped 
by questions on how he had managed 
to see so many moves ahead and was 
the sacrifice really sound? As we trav- 
elled around London after the game I 
put to him the same sort of line of en- 
quiry. He shrugged his shoulders and 
said "I just counted the pieces". I did 
wonder if I had misheard him but he 
said the same thing and added "look, I 



was attacking his king with four pieces 
and he was defending with one so 
there has to be something." I nodded 
wisely but it took me some time to real- 
ize what he explained so quickly can 
actually make a difference when trying 
to evaluate a position. 

F.Kwiatkowski-S.Gregory 

Hastings 2009/10 



Black to play 
A casual glance would confirm that 
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While is making good progress be 
cause the pair of bishops are targeting 
the black kingside, while the queen and 
rook are handily placed. In contrast 
Black has a rook and bishop on defen- 
sive duties, so four vs. two is just a 
quick way of acknowledging that 
White should have more options avail- 
able. A more detailed appraisal of the 
position does of course indicate things 
are looking bright because of the threat 
of mate on h7. There followed: 
18. ..g6 

I8...h6 allows White to swamp the 
black king by 19 gxh6 ±f6 20 ±h7+\ 
<A>xh7 (or 20...<A>h8 21 hxg7+ ±xg7 22 
Axg7 mate) 21 hxg7+ 4^8 22 Wi8 
mate; while I8...f5 runs into 19 gxf6 
£}xf6 20 lxg7+! (the prettiest finish) 
20...4>xg7 21 Wxh7 mate. 

19 Wxh7+! 1-0 

Black resigned in view of 19... < 4 > xh7 

20 Hh4+ 4^8 21 lh8 mate. 

That all sounds very simple and I 
have to admit there is somewhat more 
to creating a successful attack. But the 
point is that knowing such a handy 
formula can make it easier to strive for 
such positions without having to ana- 
lyse every line in your head. I believe 
that being aware of such a constant 
truth can help one go up to the next 
level. I have heard this sort of thing be- 
fore described as superior force con- 
quers but that never really struck me as 
being a golden rule. The more simplis- 
tic approach makes assessments of 



potential attacks easier to appreciate. 

Here is another example of how one 
can count the pieces to find out who is 
on top. 

CJuarez Flores-S.Lputian 

Manila Interzonal 1990 



Black to play 

I once presented this position to 
various improving players and quite a 
few, independently, revealed later that 
the idea of counting the pieces did help 
them to solve the puzzle. Sure enough, 
it is three vs. one so Black should have 
more attacking chances. Black's queen, 
knight and bishop are well placed but 
the white rook on fl is holding things 
together and you might argue that the 
knight on d4 is giving a helping hand. 

22...Sxd4! 0-1 

Black removes a defending piece 
and White suddenly resigns due to 23 

cxd4 l.f3! 24 gxf3 exf3 25 Hgl (other- 
wise ...Wg2+) 25...£}xf2 mate. 
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I he lor mi i l.i ( ,m work in every si.iije 
i>l Ihe (j.ime inc hiding endings. Alter all 
when the pieces start being exchanged 
il is sometimes easy to forget that at- 
I.k king chances are still available: 

G.Lane-J.Nunn 

Stroud 1980 



White to play 

The grandmaster playing Black had 
tried to avoid a likely draw by advanc- 
ing his king up the board in the vague 
hope of putting off his junior oppo- 
nent. It is true I did not know the ruse 
count the pieces at the time, but I 
clearly remember thinking that there 
had to be something good happening 
because all my pieces were within 
striking distance of the black king: 
21a3+! 

I spotted that the black king was in 
a perilous situation but this pawn 
nudge really gives Black something to 
worry about. The ingredient as to why 



sue h .1 combination works is clearly 
bee ause I have managed to activate all 
my pieces, while the black king's stroll 
is a lone mission. Of course White 
could also play 21 4^xe6 first, followed 
by 21...fxe6 22 a3+! etc. 

21..Axa3 

The alternatives are no better: 

21...&C3 22 £>e2 mate or 2l...&a4 22 
^ixe6 fxe6 23 Sxc4+ <4>xa3 24 Sa5 
mate. 

22 ^xe6 4>b4 

What else? The obvious 22...fxe6 is 
met by 23 Sxc4 a5 (to prevent Ba5+) 24 
He3+ &a2 25 2a4 mate. 

23 Sc5 1-0 

Black resigned as 23...fxe6 24 
Hdxc4+ 4^3 25 2a5 is again mate. 

Now that the basic idea has been 
presented, the next stage is to learn 
how to use the knowledge in future 
games. I think the best way to get the 
hang of it is to see how other players 
often marshal their forces to make sure 
they have a piece majority when at- 
tacking the king: 

Game 3 
N.Short-Ye Jiangchuan 

Taiyuan 2004 
Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 £>c6 

5 £>c3 #c7 

This is known as the Taimanov 
Variation, after the Russian grandmas- 
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ter Mark laimanov. His name is also 
linked to various other openings be- 
cause he analysed and published his 
findings during the 1960s and 70s 
when he was amongst the elite players 
in the world. 

6 ±e2 a6 7 0-0 £>f6 8 *hl 

This is the sort of mysterious move 
that can make people wonder how to 
emulate the stars. However, if you look 
at a lot of background games in this 
line then it should come as no surprise. 
The idea is that the king gets out of the 
way in preparation for f2-f4, when an- 
noying checks or pins on the gl-a7 di- 
agonal will now be avoided. 
8...1,e7 9 f4 d6 10 ^xc6 bxc6 11 #d3!? 



The queen is ready to swing across 
to the kingside when required. The 
slight difference, compared to the 
standard manoeuvre tfel, is that 
White also has the option of the h3- 
square to carry on attacking in the 
middlegame. In other lines White tends 
to play jtcl-e3 an early stage, so Short 
is taking advantage of the situation. 

11...0-0 12 b3 



White does not want to hurry to 
move the queen, so the queen's bishop 
needs to be developed and a fianchetto 
is appropriate in this case. 
12... Ab7 13 Ab2 c5 14 Hael lae8 

This is a good demonstration of 
Black conducting a reasonable-looking 
defence - as you would expect from 
one of China's best players. Still, even if 
you are not sure by now of how to 
breakthrough, the idea of counting the 
pieces allows the rest of us to try and 
guess Short's intentions by just adding 
more pieces to the kingside. 

15*h3! 

In his comments afterwards Short 
revealed that this was the hardest 
move of the game because he offers up 
a pawn without having a conclusive 
follow-up. Nevertheless, a key factor in 
his decision making would surely be 
that all his pieces are well placed for a 
kingside attack, which means once 
again that he will have a lot of tactical 
opportunities. 

I5...^xe4! 

Black accepts the challenge and 

grabs the pawn. If instead: 

a) 15...Axe4 16 ^xe4 ^xe4 17 Ad3 
d5 18 Jtxe4 dxe4 19 Hxe4 and White 
has the better chances. 

b) I5...d5 16 e5 ^d7 17 J=d3 gives 
White promising play. 

16 ±d3 &f6 

The knight returns to f6 to protect 
against mate on h7. After 16. ..d5 White 
can regain material equality with in- 
terest: 17 ^xe4 dxe4 18 ±xe4 Axe4 19 
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Hxr/1 Wi\H (,i (.isu.il move siu h .is 
l , )...HdKf' is quickly punished by 20 
gfc 21 #c3 f6 22 Hxc6 winning) 
20 We3! and White has an edge thanks 
lo the superior pawn structure. 
17 Se3 



This fits in well with the general 
strategy of adding more pieces to the 
attack because White is now in a posi- 
tion to move the rook along the third 
rank to help influence matters. Indeed, 
the threat now is a combination very 
similar to the one I outlined at the start 
of the chapter in Kwiatkowski-Gregory. 

17 £kl5?! is harmless in view of 
17.. Jb(d5 18 ±xf6 g6 19 ibce7 Sxe7 20 
jtxa6 (otherwise White is just a pawn 
down) 20...Sa8 and Black has the ad- 
vantage. 

I suspect Black had been focused on 
the tactical line starting with 17 ^b5 
which unveils a discovered attack on 
the king's knight, but in this case Black 
should be fine; e.g. 17...axb5 18 Jb(f6 
g6 (or I8...h6 19 Axg7 4 ) xg7 20 #g4+ 
<4>h8 21 Wh5 ±xg2+ 22 <4>gl <4>g7 23 
Wg4+ and a draw is the best White can 



hope for) 1 ( ) Axe 1 / (instead 19 Xib2?\ is 
well met by 19. ..c4, disrupting White's 
array of attacking pieces) 19...Sxe7 20 
iLxbs with roughly equal chances. 
17...g6 

Black blunts the might of the light- 
squared bishop but at the same time 
enhances White's dark-squared bishop. 

17...Sd8? is even worse as it allows a 
pretty finish: 18 £>d5! ±xd5 19 Axf6 g6 
(or 19...h6 20 #xh6! gxh6 21 Hg3 mate) 
20 Wxh7+! 4xh7 21 Ih3+ 4^8 22 Ih8 
mate. 

In his notes to the game Short does 
his best to prove that White also has 
plenty of attacking chances after 
17...h6 18 Sg3 (threatening to take on 
h6) I8...<4>h8 and then: 



a) 19 2xg7 looks good but is really a 
silent draw offer; i.e. I9...4 > xg7 20 
#g3+ 21 Hi 3 4^7 22 #g3+ 4h8 
23 Wh4 and the game will soon be 
drawn. 

b) 19 £>dl! fig8 20 ^e3 Wd8! 
(20...d5? loses to 21 Axf6 Axf6 22 £>g4, 
intending to take on f6 or h6) 21 Sg5! 
Wa8!! (the only way to save the posi- 
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tion considering that 21...Hef8? runs 
into 22 ±xf6 ±xf6 23 Sh5 and again 
White will take on h6, winning) 22 
lf3N ±xf3 23 gxf3 Wd8 (or 23...d5 24 
Axf6! Axf6 25 £>g4! i.xg5 26 fxg5 and 
the attack is overwhelming) 24 Sh5! 
£ixh5 25 Wxh5 A.f6 26 Wxf7 e5 27 #g6 
e4 28 fxe4 Ae5 (28...±xb2 allows 29 e5! 
threatening mate on h7) 29 fxe5 dxe5 
30 ^g4 with a big advantage. 

c) 19 ±cl!?, with the idea of f4-f5 
followed by sacrificing on h6, would 
also be tricky for Black to answer. 
18 £\di 

The bishop on b2 is revealed, ready 
to strike at the black kingside. Mean- 
while the knight can manoeuvre to g4 
via f2 in order to make the most of the 
slight weakening of the pawn shield 
now that a black pawn no longer cov- 
ers the f6 or h6-squares. 



18...C4 

A pawn sacrifice to distract White 
from the kingside attack. 18. ..d5 has 
been suggested instead, but 19 Jte5 
#c6 20 #h4! is good news for White. 
19 bxc4 Wc5 




20 f5! 

The white pieces are well placed to 
wreak havoc on the kingside and the 
pawn advance is timed to inject some 
tactics into the position by further 
weakening the black pawn shield. 
20...e5 

Black keeps the position closed and 
at least lessens the influence of the 
bishop on b2, but the downside is that 
White can exert intense pressure on g6. 
Other moves: 

a) 20...gxf5? 21 Sg3+ 4^8 22 Wh6 
Hg8 23 ±xf6+ ±xf6 24 #xf6+ Sg7 25 
Wxg7 mate. 

b) 20...exf5 21 Sxe7 Sxe7 22 jtxf6 
Se6 23 Wi4 Wc6 24 Sf3 (threatening 
25 #xh7+ 4 > xh7 26 2h3+ ^8 27 Sh8 
mate) 24...h5 25 £ic3 and White has all 
the winning chances. 

21 Hg3 ±e4 

It is clear that Short is preparing to 
sacrifice on g6, so Black attempts to 
thwart the idea. The pin with 21...jtc8 
fails to impress after 22 Wn6! with a 
very strong attack; e.g. 22. ..e4 23 Axf6 
jtxf6 24 Hh3 with mate to follow. 
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12 'mc 3 

(lood planning another piece is 
added to the attack to make up for the 
light-squared bishop being blocked. 
22...&xd3 23 cxd3 &h8 




It makes sense to defend the yb 
pawn but now Black goes rapidly 
downhill. This is the problem with de- 
fending, even at the highest level - the 
need to find the perfect move each 
time is an arduous task. 

A better defence is 24...Vd4l, though 
after 25 ^g4 White still has all the 
chances. For example, 25...e4 26 Wh6 Hg8 
(or 26...^h5 27 2h3! exd3 28 f6 winning) 
27 ^xf6 ±xf6 28 #xh7+! (the same idea 
as in the actual game) 28... < 4 ) xh7 29 Sh3+ 
±h4 30 Ixh4+ ^7 31 f6+ #xf6 32 jth6+ 
<4>h7 33 Sxf6 and wins. 
25 fxg6 fxg6 26 $\d5l ^xd5 



It seems that Black is just about 
surviving, having beaten off the initial 
challenge instigated by 20 f5, but 
White's pieces are still on good squares 
to carry on attacking. 
24 ±cl! 

A high-class move; White is patient 
enough to switch the bishop once again 
to a place where it can potentially (i.e. 
when the knight on e3 moves) do some 
damage to the kingside. Such a move 
might at first glance seem beyond a lot 
of us, but if, with no obvious break- 
through available, you use the formula 
of count the pieces, then adding another 
piece must increase the tactical options. 
The desire to win a pawn with 24 fxg6 
fxg6 25 Sxg6 is not quite so convincing 
after the stunning 25...^e4!, ensuring at 
least equality due to the threat of a back 
rank checkmate. 
24...Hg8? 




White wants to remove the de- 
fender of h7 for a good reason and 
Black duly obliges. Perhaps 26...^h5 
would prolong the struggle, although 
after 27 Hgf3 White has a massive ad- 
vantage in attacking terms; e.g. 
27...Wc6 28 Jth6 ±d8 29 Sf7 ^g7 
(White was planning g2-g4 anyway) 30 
jbcg7+ Sxg7 31 Wi6 leg8 32 Ixg7 
Hxg7 33 2f8+ Ig8 34 Hf7 and check- 
mate will bring the game to a halt. 
27 Wxh7+! 1-0 
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A magnificent conclusion to a 
model example of the patient attack. 
Black resigned due to 27. .&xh7 28 
ih3+ *g7 (or 28..Jth4 29 lxh4+ *g7 
30 ±h6+ <&>h8 31 Jtf8 mate) 29 ±h6+ 
<&>h7 30 ±f8+ Jth4 31 2xh4 mate. 

History Always Repeats 

The finish to Short-Ye Jiangchuan was 
spectacular, but even those victories 
can prove useful if you remember the 
mating pattern used in the game. In 
time such mating nets will become 
more familiar and such gems should 
instinctively be noticed as possibilities 
in your own games. An easy way to 
demonstrate the idea is to offer up a 
puzzle which fooled a lot of experi- 
enced players at a coaching session, 
but I have a feeling it will be easier to 
spot after seeing the previous game: 

J.Nunn-LPortisch 

World Cup, Reykjavik 1988 



Black to play 



Here the Hungarian grandmaster 
played 32...Sg8. How did White win? 

No prizes for spotting 33 Wxh7+I, 
forcing resignation due to 33...^xh7 34 
lh4+ *g7 35 Jlh6+ <&>h7 36 Af8 mate. 

The idea of reinforcing the attack by 
adding more and more pieces to it con- 
tinues to work wonders: 

Game 4 
S.GIigoric-Du.Rajkovic 

Yugoslav Championship 1975 

Dutch Defence 

ld4 f5 

The Dutch Defence is a popular at- 
tempt by Black to seize the initiative 
against 1 d4 and was once used by 
such great players as Alekhine. In re- 
cent years other openings have become 
the favourites of the elite, but there are 
still a few of them who use the Dutch 
occasionally to win as Black, such as 
the American Grandmasters Hikaru 
Nakamuru and Alexander Onischuk. 

The opening is named after Elias 
Stein (1748-1812) who lived in Holland 
and wrote a book for his chess pupils. 
One of the lines he recommended for 
Black was 1 d4 f5, which he claimed to 
be the best defence against the queen's 
pawn opening. 

2 g3 £if 6 3 ±g2 g6 4 £>f 3 

It is argued by many generations of 
players that the best way to take on the 
Dutch is to develop sensibly, fend off 
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Ihe kliKp.ulc . 1 1 1 . i c k and Ihen open Ihe 
<enlre and win. Yes, it's .1 hi! |>i milt ive, 
hul the advance of the I pawn at an 
early stage is regarded as slightly risky 
hecause in the long term the black king 
is exposed. 

4...&g7 5 0-0 0-0 6 £>bd2l? 




mtmtffl 

********* ********* * 




i 




i m & m ± mum 




This is a little bit different from the 
norm and, according to Gligoric him- 
self, was inspiration at the board. It 
avoids the usual c2-c4 followed by £hc3 
and instead tries to fast forward the 
central pawn break with e2-e4. 
6...d6 7 c3 

A sound and reliable continuation, 
supporting the d-pawn before playing 
the expected Sel and e2-e4. 
7...£te6 

Rajkovic has plans to open the posi- 
tion himself with ...e7-e5 and so pre- 
pares for this advance. Other moves: 

a) 7...We8 8 Sel d5l? looks odd. 
Black would argue that a stonewall 
pawn formation is worthwhile be- 
cause, although the d-pawn had al- 
ready moved, at least it stops White's 
initial plan. However, after 9 ^e5 



While would say lhank you very much 
because he tan install a knight on e5 
and still think about e2-e4 when pre- 
pared by f2-f3. H.Schussler-F.Ochoa de 
Echaguen, Palma de Mallorca 1989, 
continued 9...g5 10 Wb3 e6 11 c4 (ll f3 
is worth considering) 11. ..c6 12 cxd5 
exd5 13 e4l? fxe4 14 4^>xe4 (the pin of 
the d5-pawn by the white queen makes 
this combination possible) 14...^xe4 15 
Sxe4 4^8 16 Sel WdS 17 Ad2 and 
White had the advantage due to his 
lead in development and because the 
g5-pawn is weak. 

b) 7...h6?! (a slow move; Black 
should really be developing or improv- 
ing his pieces) 8 Wc2 WeS 9 e4 f4 (or 

9...fxe4 10 £>xe4 ±f5? 11 Wb3+! 4>h7 12 
4>}xf6+ Jtxf6 13 Wxb7 with a big advan- 
tage) 10 e5! ^h5 (I0...jtf5? attacks the 
white queen but then 11 Wb3+ is fatal 
since the knight can be taken on the 
next move) 11 £>h4 g5 12 4kj6 Sf7 13 
Ad5 ^c6 (instead 13...e6 would cuts 
off the bishop on c8 and allow 14 itf3, 
winning a piece, as 14...g4 no longer 
works) 14 Sel led to a distinct advan- 
tage for White in N.Murshed- 
R.Sangma, Dhaka 2005. 
8 Sel 

Gligoric is happy to make clear his 
intentions to open the position with 
e2-e4, safe in the knowledge that he 
has no obvious weaknesses to worry 
about. 
8...4h8 

Black is playing a waiting game and 
moves his king out of harm's way, but 
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perhaps he should be a little more as 
sertive. I would suggest 8...e5!?, when 9 
Wb3+ (or 9 dxe5 dxe5 10 e4 with 
roughly equal chances) 9... ( 4 > h8 10 ^c4 
gives White a slight initiative. 

9 e4 f xe4 

If Black tries to be clever with 9...f4, 
White should accept the pawn on offer 
with 10 gxf4!, when a sample line runs 
10...^h5 (otherwise Black would just be 
a pawn down) 11 d5 £>b8 12 f5 gxf5 13 
£k4 We8 (or 13...fxe4 14 Sxe4 A.f5 15 
Bh4! - an echo of the main game - 
15...£tf6 16 £}d4! Wc8 17 £>e3 Ag6 18 
jth3 with a clear advantage) 14 e5 and 
White has the initiative while the 
knight on h5 is poorly placed. 

10 £>xe4 4^xe4 11 ixe4 e5 12 ±g5! 




Another piece is developed and by 
attacking the queen White gains time. 

12...§d7 13 dxe5 dxe5 14 We2 

The queen gets out of the way to al- 
low the al-rook to join in the action 
when the time is right. Now that is a 
top-class decision but it is possible to 
understand the reasoning of the 
grandmaster - when you notice that 



White is shifting his pieces to (he kinc] 
side so that it is now five vs. two on the 
kingside. 
14..JM7 

This is the whole point of Black's 
play: to generate counterplay on the f- 
file. 

15 Sh4! 

A clever way to undermine Black's 
plans by aiming at the weak pawn on 
h7, and in time the threat of ^g5 will 
loom large. 

15...Ae6 16 ±e3 Wf6 17 ^g5 ±g8 




18 Wg4! 

The queen is now ready to help out 
tactically, and the big threat is that a 
casual move such as l8...Had8 runs 
into 19 £>xh7! ±xh7 20 W13 with a 
winning advantage because Black can- 
not adequately defend h7. Gligoric is 
keeping an eye on the fine details of 
the position, but once again the gen- 
eral attacking plan can be understood 
by the need to have sufficient pieces 
near the black king to multiply attack- 
ing chances. 
18...H5 
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I he inilul ,it Lit k h,r. heeii he.ileii 
h.u k, hut the* piohlem is lh.it Hl.uk has 
Icll compelled to move his h-pawn to 
avoid a tactical catastrophe. This 
means that White will have new tar- 
gets to aim at, such as the pawn on g6, 
,md can even think about g3-g4 to 
make the most of the pin on the h-file. 

19 #te4 7 

If 19. ..W5, exchanging queens in an 
effort to thwart the attack, then 20 
Wxf5 Sxf5 21 g4 Hff8 22 gxh5 leaves 
Black with a hopeless ending. 

20 We2 Jtf6 



Black is obliged to do something ac- 
tive, otherwise White will serenely ad- 
vance the g-pawn and plunge Black 
into despair. 

21 £>xf6 #xf6 22 jte4 Ml 




23Bfl 

A good advert for count the pieces - 
to help complete the attack Gligoric 
moves the last remaining piece not 
involved in the action to the kingside. 
Finding the right plan is easier when 
you know such a golden rule. 
23...*g8 24 f4 Sfe8 25 f5 g5 26 lxh5! 



A simple hut (lever move: While 
(jives up the exchange to destroy the 
black kingside. 
26...ibch5 27 #xh5 1-0 



"Chess is a game that requires the 
utmost precision. Each move is a treas- 
ure to be spent for the best reasons - 
and in the opening, above all, for the 
quick development of pieces." - Sveto- 
zar Gligoric. 

The sudden explosion of activity de- 
voted to an attack can be awesome if 
you are the one attacking. If you are a 
defender the key is to cut out pointless 
moves and ward off threats. Here is a 
supreme example of how it can all go 
wrong, taken from the ultimate level - 
a World Championship match. 



Game 5 
V.Anand-V.Topalov 

World Championship 

(4th matchgame), Sofia 2010 

Catalan Opening 

I d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 &f3 d5 4 g3 

The joke on the chess forums was 
that Anand's match strategy was to 
copy the openings of Kramnik, who had 
beaten Topalov in their World Champi- 
onship contest during 2006. 

4...dxc4 5 Ag2 itb4+ 6 ±d2 a5 7 f c2 
kxd2+ 8 l xd2 

Or 8 £}bxd2 b5 9 a4 c6 10 b3 cxb3 

II £M>3 0-0 and Black is fine. 
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8...C6 9 a4 b5 




10 £>a3 

This was a new move for Topalov, 
who had already faced this line before 
and lost. In V.Kramnik-V.Topalov, World 
Championship (1st matchgame), Elista 
2006, he had come up against 10 axb5. 
The game continued 10...cxb5 11 tfg5 
0-0 12 Wxb5 l.a6 13 Wa4 Wb6 14 0-0 
#xb2 15 ^bd2 itb5 16 £>xc4 l,xa4 17 
£>xb2 ±bs 18 £>e5 Ia7 19 Af3, when 
White has a tiny edge and eventually 
ground out a win, though Black has 
plenty of improvements before then. 
10...±d7 11 £>e5 

A pretty line is 11 axb5 cxb5 12 WgS 
h6! 13 #xg7?? Bh7! and the queen is 
trapped. 

Il...£id5 12 e4 £>b4 13 0-0 0-0 14 Sfdl 

White has sufficient compensation 
for the pawn because his pieces are 
better co-ordinated, and he aims to 
time the breakthrough with d4-d5. 
14... ie8 15 d5! Wd6 

15...exd5 16 exd5 cxd5 17 axb5 £>d7 
18 £>c6 ^\xc6 19 Wxd5! is good for 
White. 



l6<Mg4 Wc5 17<Me3 

The perfect square, supporting d5. 
Topalov's problem is that capturing on 
d5 activates the bishop on g2, whereas 
leaving it allows d5xc6. 
17... ' ^8a6 18 dxc6 bxa4 

Or l8..Jtxc6 19 axb5 Axb5 20 
5^axc4! Axc4 21 Sacl with a nice edge. 
19 ^axc4 i xc6 20 lacl 



This looks good for White because 
he is threatening a discovered attack 
on the black queen by moving his 
knight from c4. However, one could 
argue there is no danger of an attack 
because it is currently only 2 vs. 1 on 
the kingside with the black rook de- 
fending. 
20...h6?! 

The idea is to stop a future Wg5 by 
White, but it could be viewed as being 
rather cautious. Maybe 20...We7 is nec- 
essary to shore up the defence, when 
21 £>xa5 Sfd8 22 ^xc6 £>xc6 23 Wc3 
gives White an initiative. 
21 £>d6 #a7 22 £>g4! 

In the space of a few moves the po- 
sition has been transformed. Even in a 
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World ( h.ini|>i<>n\hi|) encounter one 
(,m make an informed judgement by 
taking into account the number of 
pieces prepared to attack. In this case it 
is clear that the majority of the black 
pieces are too far away to defend the 
king which is relying on the king's rook. 
In contrast, White has two well-placed 
knights and an imminent sacrifice 
available on h6 to help bring the queen 
into the equation. 
22...1ad8? 

Topalov sense of danger deserts him 
because the pin on the d6-knight does 
not deter White from carrying out his 
attacking strategy. 22...f6 is probably 
best, though it still leaves Black with 
plenty of defensive work to do. 
23 £>xh6+! gxh6 24 #xh6 f6 

The f-pawn is advanced to allow the 
black queen to sweep across to try and 
defend the second rank. However, 
White will just add more pieces to fulfil 
his mating ambitions. Black can squirm 
but there is no real defence unless he is 
willing to lose material. Alternatively: 

a) 24...e5 25 #g5+ *h8 26 Wf6+ 
Ah 7 27 £\f5 Sg8 28 #h6 is mate. 

b) 24...f5 25 exf5 Jb<g2 (or 25..Jtd5 
26 f6!) 26 #xe6+ *h8 27 fic4! and the 
threat of Sh4 is fatal. 

c) 24..Jla8 might seem a good idea, 
since the loose bishop on c6 is always a 
problem when White plays e4-e5, but 
there is no time for such a luxury: 25 
e5! f5 (25..Jb<g2 26 #g5+ ^8 27 Sc4 
leads to mate) 26 exf6 Wh7 27 Wg5+ 
4>h8 28 fic4 and as usual the impend- 



ing threat ol IXh4 condemns Black to 
defeat. 28...Sg8 is no help due to 29 
»xf7 30 Hh4+ Wh7 31 Sxh7+ 
<£>xh7 32 Wh5 mate. 
25 e5! 



Anand went to play this winning 
move at once and thought twice about 
it. Or to be more precise, thought for 10 
minutes and then played it. 

25..Jtxg2 

25...^g7 26 Wxg7+ 4 ) xg7 27 Axc6 
£ixc6 28 Hxc6 leaves White with a win- 
ning endgame. 

26 exf6! Ixd6 

Or 26...1T17 27 #g5+ *h8 28 fic4 
and wins, since 28...Bg8 again runs 

into 29 £tf7+! *xf7 30 Ih4+ Wi7 31 
Ixh7+ 4 ) xh7 32 Wh5 mate. 

27 lxd6 ±e4 

It is an impossible task to repel the 
attack. Even 27...Ad5, trying to cover 
c4, does nothing to help after 28 #g6+ 
4>h8 29 Sc4! (a lovely idea, but not sur- 
prising considering that the black king 
is caught in the corner of the board) 
29..Jb<c4 30 Id4! Wi7 31 Sh4 Hf7 32 
fixh7+ Sxh7 33 W e8 mate. 
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28 Hxe6 ftd3 29 Hc2 Wh7 30 f7+I Wxf7 

30...2xf7 allows 31 Se8+ Hf8 32 
,xf8 mate. 

31 Sxe4 Wf 5 32 He7 1-0 

"A/ly best game of the match" - 
Vishy An and. 

The way a position can be suddenly 
transformed by reinforcements to the 
attack is the deciding factor in a lot of 
games. Normally, the defender tries to 
thwart such action, but in the tense 
atmosphere of a tournament game it is 
easy to slip up. 



G.Lane-P.Green 

Oceania Zonal, Fiji 2002 




White to play 

A cursory look at the position would 
suggest Black has few worries: his 
pawn on c3 seems strong and he has 
previously been quite active on the 
queenside. At the time I remember 
thinking that I should try and exploit 



the? dark squares around the I >l.ic k kiruj. 
I have 1 vs. 1 with the knight against 
the rook, so it is time to add more 
pieces to the attack. 

28 Vg5 

I am already thinking of how to in- 
corporate £yf5 or 5}h5, but as usual in 
many of these situations Black is 
oblivious to the imminent danger. 

28...WC7 





29 Bd3! 

The rook is ready to swing across to 
the kingside in pursuit of the black 
king which will mean 3 vs. 1 and there- 
fore, and more importantly, increase 
my tactical possibilities. 29 ^h5 lacks 
bite in view of 29..JSe5 30 £rf6+ <4>g7 31 
f4 (instead 31 ^h5+ *g8 32 £>f6+ 
g7 33 £tti5+ is one way to draw) 
3l...#e7 32 £}g4 Sg5 and Black holds 
on. 

29-..Eac8? 

A classic mistake. Black is misguid- 
edly distracted by the desire to defend 
the c3-pawn, without realizing that he 
should be keeping an eye on defending 
his king. 
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10 Mf5 

I he kiiKjhl plays an important role 
in ( satiny mating options because it is 
,i natural exploiter of the weak dark 
squares. 

30...Wd8 3lWh6! 



31...Wf6 

If 3l...gxf5 then 32 Bg3+ leads to 
mate. 
32 Ih3 1-0 

Black resigned, as after 32...W18 33 
<^xd6 forks the rooks and leads to a big 
advantage. 

Just to reiterate this idea: I believe 
that being able to make a snap judge- 
ment by counting the pieces in an at- 
tack will help you to reach the next 
level. It's a general rule, but by now it 
should be obvious that this simple 
formula can be applied in game after 
game. 

It is about time that Julian Hodgson 
had a chance to shine - after all, he 
was the one who initially enlightened 
me to his favourite strategy of count 
the pieces. 



Came 6 
J.Hodgson-J.Van der Wiel 

Amsterdam 1994 
Trompowsky Attack 

1 d4 £tf6 2 ±f>5 

This move initiates the Trompowsky 
Attack. The name is in honour of the 
Brazilian Octavio Trompowsky (1897- 
1984) who played it at the Munich 
Olympiad in 1936. It attracted a certain 
amount of interest and he apparently 
included some games in his book Parti- 
das de Xadrez. If you look in older 
sources you might also come across the 
name Opocensky, but that has faded 
ever since Hodgson, the most recent 
pioneer of the opening, nicknamed it 
the Tromp and the latter name stuck. 
2...C5 

Black strikes out at the centre. It is 
not a pawn sacrifice because 3 dxc5 
can always be met by 3-..Wa5+ followed 
by 4...Wxc5, while a more sophisticated 
approach would be a set-up of 3...^c6, 

4...e6 and 5.. Jb<c5. 
3 ±xf 6 gxf 6 4 d 5 

Hodgson helped to develop the 
ideas behind this line and it has since 
encouraged many imitators. The 
beauty of it is that the middlegames 
are still a lot less analysed than more 
traditional openings such as the King's 
Indian Defence. 
4...#b6 5 Wcl ±h6 

Trying to deflect the white queen 
away from the defence of the b2-pawn. 
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6 e3 f5 7 c4l f4?l 

Black is determined to play actively 

and encourage complications. 

8 exf4 JLxf4 9 fcf4! #xb2 10 ^e2 

tfxal 11 ^hec3 



After a forcing sequence it is time to 
take stock of the situation. White's 
point of view is that, although he only 
has a knight for the rook and pawn, it is 
more important that his queen is hov- 
ering ominously near the black king. 
Naturally, Black thinks he can defend 
adequately and then use the extra ma- 
terial to win the middlegame. The 
Dutch grandmaster is not keen on 
waiting for 12 W d2, trapping his queen 
in the corner, so tries to take the mate- 
rial and run. 
Il...#b2 

The idea of giving up material in re- 
turn for an attack is still attracting at- 
tention. In M.Leon Hoyos-O.Piot, Cap- 
pelle la Grande 2009, Black tried 
11... d6, hoping to catch up on devel- 
opment by releasing the light-squared 
bishop. There followed 12 Wd2 Jk,f5 13 
±e2! Ig8 (l3...Jb(bl? is met by 14 0-0! 



diui the hl.uk quern will soon be 
trapped) 14 g3 ih3 15 f'3 a5 (the proh 
lem for Black is that he is struggling to 
find a decent plan, while White can 
steadily improve his position) 16 ^2 
Sa6 17 fidl 2b6 18 #d3 i=d7 19 ^d2 
Wb2 20 Sbl 1-0. 

12 d6 

White is doing the ultimate count 
the pieces scenario by trying to snare 
the black king after shedding material. 
He has a knight, queen and advanced 
d-pawn to aid the attack, whereas the 
majority of Black's pieces are still wait- 
ing to take part in the game. The point 
of 12 d6 is not only to promote the at- 
tack, but also to hold back a possible 
defence by locking in the bishop on c8. 
12...£k6 

If 12...#b6 then 13 ^b5! is very 
awkward for Black, since the logical 
13...^a6? is crushed by 14 ^lc3! e6 15 
£\d5! exd5 16 We5+ and 17 #xh8 mate. 

13 ±d3 

White brings another piece into the 
action and prepares to castle, which 
will enable him to add his rook to the 
offensive. 
13...exd6 

Ignoring the pawn on d6 just leads 
to more problems: 

a) I3...£fo4 14 Ae4 ^c2+? 15 idl 
£>d4 16 We5! 0-0 17 Wg5+ &h8 18 Wi6 
and the double mating threats against 
the rook on f8 and the pawn on h7 seal 
the result. 

b) 13. ..4^8 has been suggested, but 
after 14 0-0! I can't see how Black can 
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Mitvivc the wir< k ol his position. A 
•.ample line runs M...I1( , K 1 S IXtvl b(> lb 
licJ (il is <ilriMcJy lime (or Black to go 
home) 16.. .#b4 17 <^cl5 Wa5 18 dxe7+ 
Hxe/ (of course 18. ./hxe7 allows 19 
#t / mate) 19 Wf6 with mate soon to 
lollow. 

14 0-0^e5 15Wf6! 




16 v \d5 

It is always nice to threaten mate in 
one move. Van der Wiel's position is 
bleak. 

l6...Se8 17 Wg5+ ^g6 

A forlorn effort to try and stem the 
tide of non-stop attack, but the king 
moves offer no hope either: 

a) 17...*f8 18 Wh6+ *g8 19 £>f6+ 
h8 20#xh7mate. 

b) 17...*h8 18 £>f6 ^xd3 19 Wh6 
xf6 20 #xf6+ *g8 21 #g5+ *h8 22 

4?k3 and White is easily winning. 

18 £rf6+ *f8 19 Wh6+ *e7 20 <§jd5+ 
d8 

Or 20...*e6 21 Hi3+ f5 22 Wxf5 
mate. 

21 ±xg6 hxg6 





This looks like a fantastic position 
(or White, and if it wasn't for the sacri- 
fices there wouldn't be any doubt 
about it. As it is, we should once again 
count the pieces near the black king to 
make a judgement. It is easy to see that 
the queen, bishop and knight on c3 are 
already involved, while the rook is 
poised to join in the fun. Black's defen- 
sive task is extremely tough because 
his pieces lack harmony - three of 
them are still on their original squares, 
and his queen is far from the scene of 
action. 
15...0-0 

15...fig8 runs into 16 ±xh7 Bg4 (or 
l6...Bf8 17 Bel and White will soon 
force mate) 17 Wi8+ *e7 18 £id5+ 
e6 19 Wf6 mate. 




22 <£>bc3! 1-0 

A beautiful finale to a stunning 
game. The knight on c3 blocks the black 
queen, allowing White to win with 

g5+. 




"But you tell the young people of to- 
day and they won't believe you." - 
Monty Python. 
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Naturally there are still some 
doubters, who assume that this line of 
the Tromp would not stand up to the 
modern rigours of computer-assisted 
analysis, and that the opening special- 
ists amongst the world's elite would 
not fall into the trap of being greedy. 
Really? 

So how come Alexei Shirov, who is 
in the world's top ten, tried vainly to 
refute Hodgson's play and ended up 
losing in humiliating circumstances 
after only 13 moves? 

Game 7 
P.Wells-A.Shirov 

Gibraltar 2006 
Trompowsky Attack 

1 d4 £>f6 2 ±g5 c5 3 Axf6 gxf6 4 d5 
Wb6 5 Wcl f5 6 c4 Ah6 7 e3 f4 8 exf4 
±xf4 9 Wxf4 Wxb2 10 ^>e2 #xal 



It later transpired that Shirov had 
briefly looked at this variation on his 
computer before the game and trusted 
the instant verdict of good for Black. He 



should have led Ihc software on lot 
more than a few seconds; it was only al 
the board that he realized there were 
serious problems with his position and 
just sank into a deep, deep think. 




Shirov was down to the last few 
seconds on the clock and was so dis- 
gusted with his position that he re- 
signed. Black could find nothing posi- 
tive and certainly I3...£\c6 14 Ad3 Wb2 
15 0-0 is similar to the model example 
Hodgson-Van der Wiel above, except 
that here White has even gained a 
couple of moves thanks to the black 
queen wrongly going to c2 on move 12. 

"The use of computers has made 
people more sceptical and now they are 
more prone to go pawn-grabbing unless 
there is definite compensation." - Vishy 
Anand, World Chess Champion. 

Here is another chance to see how 
the Tromp can work wonders. In this 
case, the idea of creating a majority of 
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pint", lie, if Ihr i>|>|)< >\Uii| kl!K| I*. .Kj.illl 
made easier hy Ml.uk (jiabbiru) a 1) 
pawn in the openiruj. I his bold cxcur- 
moii hy the black queen occurs in vari- 
ous openings but is fraught with dan- 
ger for the defender. In a perfect world 
Mack will win a pawn, withstand the 
pressure in the middlegame, and fi- 
nally win the ending thanks to the ex- 
Ira pawn. The reality is that White will 
usually give up the pawn for the initia- 
live or a positional advantage that car- 
ries on into the middlegame. The trick 
lor the experienced player is often to 
judge the best time to return the extra 
pawn in return for something more 
positional, such as a strong outpost for 
.1 piece or even a possible counter- 
attack. 

Game 8 
V.Moskalenko-M.Erdogdu 

Ankara 2010 
Trompowsky Attack 

1 d4 £rf6 2 ±g5 c5 

Black again strikes out at the centre. 

3d5!? 

Instead of playing 3 Axf6 as in the 
two previous games above, White ad- 
vances the d-pawn straightaway, creat- 
ing a structure similar to the Benoni 
Opening. If Black does nothing special, 
one way for White to continue is with 
^c3 and e2-e4 to take control of the 
centre. 
3...Wb6 



An understandable response to the 
bishop sortie on g5, targeting the weak 
b2-pawn as a way of trying to refute 
the opening. 

4^c3! 



This gambit is designed to give 
White a lead in development in return 
for the b-pawn. There is still consider- 
able debate as to which side is better, 
but in practical terms such positions 
are tough for Black to defend because 
White enjoys a strong initiative. 
4...Wxb2 

Erdogdu has little choice but to grab 
the pawn, as otherwise the queen is 
poorly placed on b6 where it hems in 
the black b-pawn. 
5 i d2 

After five moves White is already 
poised to win as long as Black conven- 
iently goes wrong. The immediate 
threat is 6 Sbl Wa5 7 &Sb5 r attacking 
the queen and threatening to plant a 
deadly check on the c7-square to win 
material. 
5...W b6 6 e4 d6 

Black prevents White from safely 
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playing c4 <~\5. In I I.N<ik«imur«i I .Nij 
boer, Wijk aan Zee 2004, Black stopped 
the advance of the white e-pawn more 
abruptly with 6...e5. There followed 7 f4 

d6 8 £rf3 <£>bd7 9 fxe5 dxe5 10 Ac4, 
intending kingside castling with at- 
tacking opportunities, and White even- 
tually won. 

7f4 

The long-term plan for White is still 
to play e4-e5 at the right time, aided by 
4}gl-f3 and perhaps a rook on el, to 
force Black into a passive position. 
7...e6 8 Ibl 




1. 



2 



mm 



mm 




The queen is kicked away from b6 
while also gaining time as White gets 
the rook into play. 8 Hbl was promoted 
by the Trompowsky connoisseur Julian 
Hodgson and is now accepted as the 
best line for White. At the moment he 
is happy to develop the pieces and wait 
to see when the e4-e5 push might be 
critical. In contrast Black has an extra 
pawn and the obvious plan of survival, 
although this is a tough call even for 
masters. 

8...Wc7!? 




Ihc ({iirrn keep', <)u,it(l ,i(j,im\l the 

e4-e5 advance. Allrr H...#d8 9 
White has the initiative; for instance, 
9..JLd7 (9...^bd7 10 dxe6 fxe6 11 #M3, 
aiming to play £}g5 to target the e6- 
pawn, is encouraging for White) 10 
dxe6 fxe6 11 e5!? dxe5 12 fxe5 £>d5 13 
g4! with strong threats, the big one 
being Wxe6+ to exploit the pin on d7- 
bishop, V.Moskalenko-E.Colls Gela- 
berto, Figueres 2009. 

9 £>f3 a6!? 

Black is wary of allowing jtb5+, so 
snuffs out the possibility while also 
preparing to gain space with ...b7-b5. 

10 dxe6 fxe6 




+ + 



11 e5l? 

White decides to exert maximum 
pressure to make sure that Black does 
not have time to catch up on develop- 
ment and safely castle kingside. The 
alternative is 11 a4 but it lacks the cut 
and thrust of the text which will force 
Black to defend accurately. 

Il...dxe5 12 fxe5 £>g4 13 Ad3 

It is a calculated gamble by the for- 
mer Ukrainian champion to give an- 
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nlhri pawn away Mill, II h possible lor 
• myoiic lo r ('•ili/c* hy oikc .uj.iin count 
liKj the pieces that White must have 
some attacking compensation. White 
has five pieces in action compared to 
|ust two by Black and more telling is 
I hat fact that the king on e8 is likely to 
be marooned in the centre for some 
lime. 
I3...^xe5 



14 ±e4! 

The bishop gets out of the way to 
avoid being exchanged on d3. Now the 
two pawn deficit is a little bit concern- 
ing, but it is still not obvious how Black 
will safely castle kingside because the 
h7-pawn looks vulnerable, which 
means the possible tactics must be in- 
creasing. 
14...£ibd7 

Black belatedly tries to shore up his 
defences by getting more pieces into 
the game. The natural alternative 
14...«A.d6 is strongly met by 15 ^xe5 
kxes 16 0-0 which presents Black with 
problems because the white attack 
seems to be everywhere; e.g. 



i(>....w.xh;i 1/ 'JL'ln .£.(](> (i/...Wt\s 18 
ixb7 ilxb7 19 Hxb7, threatening #f3- 
f7, gives White a clear advantage) 18 
Hi 5+ id8 19 ±g5+ Ae7 20 If 7 He8 21 
Hdl+ Ad7 22 ±xe7+ Sxe7 23 Sf8+ He8 
24 Wxe8 mate. 

15 0-0 £tf7?! 

The knight retreat is played with the 
idea of setting up a defensive wall and 
blocking the f-file to cater for kingside 
castling (at the moment the rook on fl 
hinders that objective). It sounds good, 
but with so many white pieces 
converging on the black king there is 
understandably a way to thrive in such 
a position. Instead: 

a) 15..Jte7 16 AU\ 0-0 17 ^xe5 
Ixf4 (not 17...^xe5? 18 Wi5 g6 19 
Wxe5 and Black can resign) 18 WhS\ 
#xe5 19 #xh7+ if 8 20 Hxf4+ #xf4 21 
Hfl wins the queen. 

b) 15...Ad6 16 ^xe5 itxe5 17 Hi 5+ 
^8 (not 17...g6? 18 jtxg6+ hxg6 19 
Wxg6+ id8 20 ±g5+ and wins) 18 
±g5+ Qsf6 19 Hbdl+ ±d7 20 Wf7 also 
gives White excellent play. 

c) 15. ..£rf6 might be the best 
chance, but 16 ^xe5 Wxe5 17 Axb7 
jlxb7 18 Hxb7 is still promising for 
White. 

16 £}g5 

The knight unveils the king's rook 
and ups the stakes by highlighting the 
plight of the black king stuck on e8. 
I6...£>f6 

I6...^xg5 is obliterated by 17 Wi5+! 
id8 (or 17...g6 18 itxg6+ hxg6 19 
#xg6+ idS 20 ±xg5+ ±e7 21 jtxe7+ 
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&xe7 22 XZf 7-I-) 1H ixy5i Ar/ 1 ( ) 
Axe7+ &xe7 20 Hf7+ ^d8 21 #g5+ 
and wins. 

17 ±f4 

This really emphasizes the idea of 
activating pieces as part of the attack. 
White can dictate what is going on, 
whereas Black still has the majority of 
his pieces on their original squares. 
I7...e5 

After l7...Ad6 White can continue 
in some style with 18 4^xe6! Jtxe6 19 
Ixb7 Wd8 20 ±c6+ 4>f8 21 2xf7+ *xf7 
22 ±xd6 and White is on top. 

18 £>d5! 




A stunning response; White ignores 
the threat to the bishop on f4 and em- 
barks on a scheme to exchange the re- 
maining defensive pieces so that he 
can steamroller in and deliver check- 
mate - a perfect example of the might 
of having a majority of pieces engaged 
in the onslaught. 

l8...Wd7 

I8...4^xd5 19 Axd5 ^xg5 20 jtxg5 
shows up the poverty of Black's play 

because there is no good defence to the 



lhr<\il of 1 1 wmr)in<j I he quern. 

19 <^xf7 «i xf7 

After I9...*xf7 20 XixeS the terrific 
pressure against Black's king's knight 
should prompt him to give up. 

20 Jbce5 Ae7 21 Wh5+! &g8 

If 21. ..g6 then 22 Wg5 will win a 
piece and the game. 
22 jbcf6 gxf6 23 Sxf6! 1-0 

"When you see a good wove, wait 
and look for a better one." - Emanuel 
Lasker. 



In the next example Black tries to be 
too clever for his own good: 



S.Karjakin-A.Shirov 

World Rapid Cup, 
Odessa 2010 




± 






is! ■ m. 






w::wm 













Black to play 



36...Wc3?? 

The idea is for White to take the 

bishop, after which ...Hd2+ reveals a 
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ill'.C (>V(M('(1 .it t.K k Oil I he (|IU'('M III 

•.lc.nl, J(>...Wa4 ((ovcMikj Ihc cH 
Mju.irc) is the right way lo handle such 
.1 lense position, when White's best is 
lo force a draw by 37 Wxe5 Wc2+ 38 
;i:h3 *xh7 39 We8 <4>g7 40 WeS+, lead- 
Iikj to a peaceful conclusion. 
S7)th8+! 1-0 

A little magic appears on the board. 
White spots a forcing combination and 
suddenly has three pieces vs. one on 
I he kingside with the black rook and 
queen acting as spectators. Black re- 
\igned due to 37. ..4^7 (or 37.. Jbch8 38 
#e8+ <4>g7 39 Wxh8 mate) 38 Wxe5+ f6 
19Hlh7mate. 



mli) his head thai she would play ex 
actly the same ones as me, as I was her 
trainer at the tournament. As I tend to 
play 3 ^d2, Black was nervous every 
move after 3 ^c3!. 
6...£k6 7 Af4 ±xc5 8 ±d3 




In the next game White steers her 
opponent away from standard lines 
into one laden with traps and eventu- 
ally Black succumbs to the pressure. 



Game 9 
S.OIiver-S.Dierckens 

World Junior 

Championships, Yerevan 2006 

French Defence 

l e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 ^c3 £\f6 4 e5 ^fd7 5 
£>f3 c5 6 dxc5 

This sideline of the French has the 
merit of avoiding a lot of heavy duty 
main lines, and can still pack a punch 
against the unwary. It also avoided all 
of the Belgian's opening preparation. 
This is because, as her coach was not 
sure what lines Oliver played, he got it 



8...f6 

This is an established idea as it 
makes sense to challenge the pawn on 
e5. There are various alternatives, a few 
of which allow White to win in the 
opening: 

a) 8. ..0-0? (numerous players have 
walked into this trap - it seems to 
make sense to castle as soon as possi- 
ble, especially if you are beyond your 
opening knowledge, but...) 9 Jb(h7+! 
*h8 (9...*xh7 10 4>}g5+ *g6 11 Wd3+ 
f5 12 #g3 is also good news for White, 
while 10...4g8 11 Wh5 Se8 12 #xf7+ 
h8 13 Wh5+ *g8 14 Wh7+ *f8 15 
h8+ <&>e7 16 Wxg7 is mate) 10 jtd3 g6 
11 Vd2 and White had a comfortable 





advantage in S.Oliver-V.Reid, Auckland 
Zonal 2005, thanks to her extra pawn 
and the vulnerable black king, 
b) 8...#b6 9 0-0 and now: 
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bl) 9...*xb2? 10 <MbSl (tin* knujhl 
does an excellent job of trapping the 
black queen and threatening a match- 
winning fork on c7) 10.. .0-0 11 jtd2 
(the standard Greek sacrifice with 11 
Axh7+! again looks strong, when 
ll../4>xh7 12 <£>g5+ ^6 13 *d3+ f5 14 
exf6+ 4>xf6 15 Hfbl is deadly) ll...d4 
12 Ve2 and 1-0 in O.Gutierrez Castillo- 
J.Oliver Font, Palma de Mallorca 2009, 
since 13 Sfbl will win the queen. 

b2) 9..Ae7 10 We2 a6 11 Sabl #c7 

12 ±g3 h5?! 13 £ixd5! (again produc- 
ing tactics in the opening) 13-.exd5 14 
e6 Wb6 15 exd7+ Jtxd7 gave Black a 
poor position in S.Oliver-G.Anuruddha, 
New Delhi 2007, because after 16 Sfel 
it is not safe to castle on either side of 
the board. 

c) 8...a6 has a few supporters, al- 
though in I.Rogers-Ton That Nhu Tung, 
Kuala Lumpur 2006, White soon took 
control: 9 0-0 b5 10 Sel (it could be 
argued that this position is equal) 
10...#b6 11 We2 £>d4 12 <£>xd4 ±xd4 

13 ^hdl (a well-known retreat in this 
line, to oust the enemy piece on d4) 
13...±b7 14 c3 1x5 15 b4 (maybe 15 
#g4 is better, when 15...g6 16 JLh6 
gives White an edge) 15..Jte7 16 jte3 
#c7 17 Ad4 £>b6 18 4^e3 Sd8 19 Wg4 
g6 20 Wh3 £>c4 21 ^g4 h5 22 £>f6+ 
itxf6 23 exf6 Wf4? (the losing move; 
23..Jtc8 was necessary) 24 Hxe6+! <4f8 
25le7 1x8 26#g3 1-0. 

9 exf6 Qbd6 10 0-0 0-0 11 £>e5 

I like this idea of the knight going to e5 

because Black has to be careful not to 



walk into .my tactics and it is also a 
good positional continuation. 



11 We2 has also been tried, to 
stamp control over the e5-square and 
stop Black from contemplating the ad- 
vance of his e-pawn. Then 11...4^>b4 12 
Sael £\h5 13 i»g5 Jte7 14 £>e5 ±xg5 
15 tfxh5 <£>xd3 16 cxd3 led to equal 
play in T.Willemze-M.Clijsen, Tilburg 
2006. Once again, it is a matter of 
taste. 

Il...£ixe5 

Black decides to exchange the influ- 
ential knight. Others: 

a) 11. ..£te4?! (a classic mistake that 
occurs quite frequently) 12 Axe4 Hxf4 
13 £>d3! (this is always the move that 
Black missed in his calculations) 

13...Wf8 14 5^xf4 #xf4 15 !>xd5 with a 
big advantage, M.Chandler-T.Rrhioua, 
Gibraltar 2004. 

b) ll...a6 12 We2 #e8 13 £ixc6 
Wxc6 14 Jte5 with roughly equal play. 

c) ll..Jtd7 12 a3 (White prevents a 
knight hopping on to the b4-square; 12 
h3 d4 13 £>e2 <£>d5 14 Ag3 was roughly 
equal in S.Oliver-E.Schon, Brisbane 
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•(MX,) i;..,,k, | \ WilJf\ vmIi', M WeH 
l\ H.irl <Mxe'> 1(> IlxeS U<l(> 1/ H(H»1 
' »M IK ix(4 ixM 19 WW »I7 20 #f3 

id;i> (20.. .g6 is fine for Black) 21 
A xh7 1 ! &xh7 22 Wd3+ g6 23 Wxd2 <4>g7 
;/] Hc3 Wf4? 25 <£>xd5! 1-0 P.Stimpson- 
s Dilleigh, British League 2005. 

12 ixe5 <£>d7? 

A logical move by the Belgian inter- 
net ional to get rid of the dark-squared 
bishop, but it receives a fierce reply. 

13 Wh5! 




It is time to count the pieces: the 
addition of the queen to the pair of 
bishops lined up against the king 
means Black is in trouble. 
13...h6 

An obvious way to meet the threat 
to h7, safe in the knowledge that 14 
Wg6 is refuted by 14...^xe5. Neverthe- 
less, 13...g6 is the best chance in the 
circumstances, when 14 Jb<g6! is met 
by 14...1 r e7, so that after 15 ±d3 £>xe5 
16 #xe5 White is a pawn up but Black 



avoids an immediate disaster. 

14 itxg7! 

The flimsy black pawn shelter is 
shattered and White has a crushing 
position. 
14...2xf2 

Of course 14...4 ) xg7 runs into 15 
#g6+ 4h8 16 Wh7 mate. 

15 Sxf2 ±xf2+ 16 *xf2 #b6+ 17 4>e2 
4>xg7 18 If l! 

Cutting off the king's escape path is 
the quickest way to force mate. 
I8...£>f6 19 %6+ 4>f8 20 #xf6+ <4>e8 
21 #f8+ <i>d7 22 Sf7+ &c6 




More evidence that a king hunt is 
only fun for the person attacking. Black 
is only carrying on because she can't 
quite believe that she been completely 
lost since move 13- 

23 ±b5+ Wxb5+ 24 £>xb5 *xb5 25 Sc7 
1-0 

"All I want to do, ever, is play chess." 
- Bobby Fischer. 
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Chapter Two 

Carry on Attacking 



"Chess laws are ruled by logic and only 
if the beginning of the game is irre- 
proachable can other phases of the 
game create from it a beautiful, perfect 
whole." - Svetozar Gligoric. 

Using the count the pieces formula 
to make an instant assessment of the 
position works well when attacking a 
king stuck in the centre or when both 
kings have castled on the same side. 
However, an attack on an opposite- 
castled position requires a more subtle 
response because much usually de- 
pends on advancing pawns to help the 
attack. The difference is that if both 
sides have castled on the same side a 
pawn advance in front of the king will 
be swiftly met, in time-honoured fash- 
ion, by opening the centre as a way to 
exploit the exposed king. When players 
have castled on opposite sides a 
slightly different approach is required; 
here are some guidelines that can be 
successfully applied in such circum- 
stances: 



1. A pawn attack rewards the person 
who gains the initiative. 

This is because, as soon as the advance 
of pawns looks threatening, the de- 
fender must abandon his own plans of 
counter-attack to cope with the on- 
slaught. 

2. Can the pawn storm be easily 
stopped? 

There is no point blindly advancing the 
pawns only for them to be blocked and 
picked off one by one. If the opponent 
can easily anticipate an advance of 
pawns and halt them, the result may 
well be a dour defensive task in looking 
after the extended pawn chain. 

3. When advancing your pawns be 
ready to take time out to make some 
defensive moves. 

It is all very well to listen to stories that 
pawn storms are a race against time, 
but you often need to take a more real- 
istic approach. If you can see a way to 
defend which will delay your oppo- 
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iii'iil''. own .itt.i(k lot Minir lime llirn 

hr 1 1( .ll .111(1 (JO lot ll 

1 Avoid boom or bust. 

Iif ( .ireful in an all-out attack that you 
• Inn'! (jet carried away and make dras- 
hi ( hanges, such as sacrificing a piece, 
mi'irly in the hope that you might get 
Imky. If it fails, you lose. A more 
thoughtful approach is required, rely- 
ing on calculation and some positional 
|ii(l(]ement. 

V Watch the clock. 

KVmember that a perfect attacking 
•Jutegy is not much use if you are 
«!own to the last two minutes and can't 
follow it through. So speed up - and 
I hen others won't have to listen to the 
l.imiliar story "I was winning ... but lost 
on lime." 

Came 10 
V.Anand-K.Ninov 

World Junior Championships, 
Baguio City 1987 
Sicilian Defence 

l e4 c5 2 £rf 3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^ xd4 a6 

This is known as the Kan Variation 
.liter the Russian IM, llya Kan (1909-78) 
,md is one of the most popular lines of 
I lie Sicilian. At a basic level it prevents 
White playing Qfos and prepares a 
(jueenside pawn advance with ...b7-b5. 
Nowadays it is renowned for being a 
flexible choice because, by delaying the 



drvelopmenl of his pieces, Hl.uk keeps 
his options open depending how White 
responds. 



5 ±d3 ±c5 6 £>b3 ±a7 7 ^c3 £ic6 8 
#e2 

The queen is moved to prepare 
queenside castling and, more impor- 
tantly, jtcl-e3 so that if the bishops are 
exchanged on that square the queen 
can take back and avoid doubling the 
e-pawns. 

8...d6 9 ±e3 Axe3 

I have taken on others in this posi- 
tion and the resulting positions from 
the opening are encouraging: 

a) 9...^f6 10 f4 (10 0-0-0 is a rea- 
sonable option to keep Black guessing 
as to the true intentions of the bishop 
on e3) 10...0-0 11 ±xa7 Sxa7 12 0-0-0 
e5 13 f5 b5 14 g4 with a doubled-edged 
position, G.Lane-G.Nakauchi, Sydney 
2010. 

b) 9...^ge7 10 f4 0-0 11 0-0 b5 12 
jbca7 Hxa7 13 a3i? (maybe 13 We3 is 
the right way to proceed, keeping an 
eye on a7-rook, and if 13. ..b4 then 14 
£ia4 is strong with the knight heading 
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for the b(> square) U...U) 14 'i-'hl <My(> 
15 Hadl Wb6 16 Wh5 ^ce7 17 ^e2 
Hd8 18 Sf3 with a promising attack, 
G.Lane-R.Smith, Fiji 2007. 
10 Wxe3 £>f6 li g4!? 




At the time this was a new idea be- 
cause people tended to play 11 0-0-0 
and, after 11...0-0, 12 Bhgl and only 
then g2-g4. Anand's idea is based on 
avoiding using a move to support the 
g-pawn, so in other words no Bhgl. 
This logic is connected with the general 
rule already outlined that a pawn at- 
tack rewards the person who gains the 
initiative. One could also argue that it 
is not really a pawn sacrifice because 
ll...&xg4 can be met by 12 #g3 4^f6 13 
Vxg7 fig8 14 Wh6, intending to castle 
queenside with a slight edge. 

Anand adds a comment about this 
position that reveals another intrigu- 
ing general rule. In his collection of 
best games he writes: "when Black cas- 
tles queenside in the Sicilian, White is 
better unless there is some mitigating 
factor, which is not the case here. In- 
deed, after We3 by White there is an 



«iwkw,u<l wr.ikni'v. «»n I if • .mil llir <l(> 
pawn itsdl m.iy bcmmr vulnerable' 
later." 
Il...b5 

Black starts his counterplay on the 
queenside. In M.Kislov-LVoloshin, Po 
lanica Zdroj 1995, where Black tried 
11...0-0, White imitated Anand's 
attacking style to gain the upper hand: 
12 g5 £>d7 13 f4 b5 14 0-0-0 #c7 15 
A>bl (I reckon 15 tfh3! threatening e4- 
e5 is strong, and if 15. ..e5, then 16 <5ki5 
#d8 17 Hi 4 waiting to play f4-f5 with 
a dangerous initiative) 15. ..£ft>6 16 
£}d4 with an edge. 
12 0-0-0 0-0 13 g5 5te8 

The knight retreats but now it gets 
in the way of the other pieces. Instead, 
after I3...£>d7 White can try 14 $Le2 
with ambitions to take on d6. In the 
Sicilian White does not always go after 
the d6-pawn because it can be a time- 
consuming business that would delay 
the attack. In this case it is worth pur- 
suing because the counter-attack by 
Black is sluggish. 
14 f 4 
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All. uid m, mil. iin\ the Initiative by 
jiiiiMiiiuj a strategy of atta< k hascul on 
M Is or, depending what happens in 
I he position, e4-e5 to unleash the light- 
•apiared bishop against the pawn on 
li/. White could have tried Bhgl to 
support the pawn storm, but that 
would have undermined the success of 
I In* innovation on move 11. If White 
I i.id plenty of time then a traditional 
w.iy to continue the onslaught might 
h.ive been h4-h5 aided by Hdgl. 
14...b4 15 £>e2 

White is confident about his attack- 
ing chances but did consider the more 
positional approach with 15 ^a4. This 
(onforms to the general rule of "can 
the pawn storm be easily stopped?" and 
(ertainly puts a halt to the advance 
..a5-a4. The knight can then be ex- 
tracted by e4-e5, removing the d6- 
pawn, to allow the c5-square to be oc- 
( upied. 

15...a5 16 £>bd4 £>xd4 17 £>xd4 




Anand has the advantage because 
he is better placed to carry on attack- 
ing. An obvious problem for Black is 



that in normal Sicilian lines the* queen 
side pawns hurtle down the board and 
gain time by threatening a knight on 
c3 or even a piece on b3; in this case it 
does not apply. Also, a knight on f6 can 
be useful in facilitating a timely ...d6- 
d5 or threatening the pawn on e4, 
whereas on e8 it merely gets in the 
way. 

17...Wb6?! 

The queen lends supports to the b- 
pawn in preparation for the further 
advance of the a-pawn. Instead, the 
obvious try is 17...a4 and it might be 
best. For instance: 18 *hc6 Wc7 19 
£>xb4 a3 (otherwise White will play a2- 
a3 to stop Black's progress on the 
queenside and confirm another gen- 
eral rule: when advancing your pawns 
be ready to take time out to make some 
defensive moves) 20 b3, intending #d4 
with the advantage if given the chance, 
and now: 

a) 20...1 r c3 21 Wei! #al+ (21...#c5 
22 c3 favours White because his de- 
fence is robust) 22 <4>d2 Wb2 23 #f2 
and surprisingly, despite the presence 
of the queen, Black's attack is flounder- 
ing, leaving White enough time to 
carry on with his kingside operations, 
ensuring a big plus. 

b) After 20..JSb8 Anand recom- 
mends 21 £>a6 Axa6 22 jtxa6 followed 
by jtc4 with a solid position, but 
strangely it completely overlooks 
2l...Wb6! which traps the knight (the 
threat to the rook on b8 can be safely 
ignored with the white queen unpro- 
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tected). Therefore, I think n WilJt is 
required to shore up the defence with 
the better chances. 
18 e5! 

The bishop on d3 now looks more 
than useful in its role of attacking the 
Ti7-pawn, which once again helps to 
maintain the attacking initiative. 

I8...±b7 19 fihf l! 

The rook gets out of the way of dan- 
ger and lines up to support the ad- 
vance f4-f 5. 
I9...dxe5 

Ninov takes it upon himself to stop 
f4-f5 by exchanging pawns. One can 
see why by looking at the alternatives: 

a) 19...a4 20 f5! dxe5 (or 20...exf5 
runs into 21 e6! £\c7 22 exf7+ Sxf7 23 
Axf5 with the superior chances) 21 
fxe6! exd4 22 Hi3 g6 (or 22...f5 23 Bxf5 
h6 24 e7 and White will win) 23 exf7+ 
Ixf7 24 Sxf7 < 4 > xf7 25 #xh7+ &e6 26 
Wxg6+ < id7 27 Vxb6 and Black can 
resign. 

b) 19...Sd8 20 Wi3 g6 21 f5! exf5 
(2l...Wxd4 22 fxg6 hxg6 23 A,xg6 
Wxdl+ 24 i'xdl fxg6 25 #xe6+ forces 
mate, and 21...dxe5 22 fxg6 hxg6 23 
Axg6 fxg6 24 Hxf8+ <4xf8 25 £>xe6+ 
wins) 22 £>xf5 gxf5 23 Axf5 leads to an 
overwhelming position for White. 

20 fxe5 2d8? 

Black is keen to slow down White's 
attack and so targets the knight, but 
fails to spot a crafty combination. The 
safety first approach with 20...g6 is re- 
quired, when Anand considered 21 £yf5 
with the view that the endgame was in 



his l.ivoui. J I ir/\ i xr/l J J #xr/| VU / 

23 Hd3 is also world investigating. 



21 ±xh7+! &xh7 22 g6+ 

A lovely move that takes advantage 
of the f-file pin - all made possible by 
the knight on e8 interfering with the 
co-ordination of the black rooks. 

22...4>g8 

Alternatively: 

a) 22...<4xg6 23 #d3+ &h6 24 Wh3+ 
<4g5 25 Bgl+ 4^4 26 fidel with mate 
to follow. 

b) 22...fxg6 23 Sxf8 (threatening 
#h3 mate) 23..Jtg2 24 #f2 and the 
black position collapses. 

23 #h3 

The threat of mate on h7 does tend 
to concentrate the mind, but for Black 
there is no way out. 

23...^f6 

Or 23...fxg6 24 Sxf8+ 4>xf8 25 
£}xe6+ <4e7 26 £}xd8 and White wins. 

24 exf6 fxg6 25 fxg7 1-0 

In view of 25-.. ( ixg7 (or 25...Sxfl 26 
WhS+ 4f7 27 Sxfl+ <4e7 28 Wf8+ win- 
ning) 26 ^xe6+ <4g8 27 ^xf8 and Black 
has a hopeless position. 
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In Ihr nrxl (j.unr While ,u hlrvcs .ill 
tti.it lie w.mls hy .kIv.iik nit) his king 
side pawns and adds his rooks to the 
onslaught. These factors simply in- 
itcMse your tactical chances, so that 
I here should often be a breakthrough 
possible: 



Game 11 
A.Adorjan-Z.Ribli 

Budapest 1979 
Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 £\f 3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^xd4 
5 £>c3 a6 6 ±e3 e5 7 ^b3 ±e6 8 Wd2 
^ibd7 9 f3 Sc8 10 g4 ±e7 11 0-0-0 £ib6 
12 h4 0-0 13 h 5 ^c4 14 ±xc4 Hxc4 15 
g5 ^d7 16 Hdgl Wc7 17 g6 Ic8 




18 J,h6!! 



White adds another piece to the at- 
tack and is more than happy for Black 
to take it, as that would multiply the 
attacking threats. 
I8...±f6 

Black has defend the g-pawn, oth- 
erwise White will get the chance to 



play 1 ( ) (jxh/i 'JL'xh/ 20 Hxg/f Xh8 21 
Itggll, threatening itg7+ when ...&h7 
is met by Wh6+. Other moves: 

a) I8...gxh6 19 #xh6 is overwhelm- 
ing for Black who is struggling just to 
find a way to prolong the game: 
19...fxg6 20 hxg6 jtf6 21 #xh7+ 4*8 22 
g7+ with a massive advantage. 

b) I8...fxg6 19 hxg6 hxg6 20 Hxg6 
±f6 21 ±xg7 Axg7 22 Ixg7+ 4 > xg7 23 
#g5+ 4*8 24 Hh8+ <4f7 25 Hh7+ &fS 
26 e7+ 4^8 27 #g7 mate. 

19 gxh7+ &xh7 20 ±xg7! 

Once again the Hungarian gives the 
bishop away to open more lines of at- 
tack. 

20...±xg7 21 h6 Jtf6 

2l..Jth8 leads to a lovely mate after 

22 Hg7+! Jb<g7 23 hxg7+ <&>xg7 24 
WgS+^fS 25Sh8. 

22 Wg2! 1-0 




Black resigned in view of the aston- 
ishing 23 #g7+ which will lead to 
mate. For example: 22...Hxc3 23 #g7+ 
±xg7 24 hxg7+ 4^8 25 Sh8 mate. 

"Adorjan himself looked like an ag- 
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ing rock star, spiky hair and beard 
covering an impish but tired face." - 
Sarah Hurst writing in Curse of Kirsan 
(2002). 

The Sicilian is double-edged to the 
extent that Black can also pull off fabu- 
lous victories. As usual a deciding fac- 
tor is who gains the initiative while 
advancing their pawns in search of an 
attack. 

Came 12 
G.Coratella-LTrent 

Porto San Giorgio 2006 
Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 £>f 3 d6 

This is the move that real Dragon 
players use to enter their beloved 
variation. The alternative 2...^c6 al- 
lows White to employ another system 
against the Dragon set-up: 3 d4 cxd4 4 
^ixd4 g6 5 c4 Ag7 6 ±e3 £tf6 7 £ic3, 
when the move c2-c4 proves to be an 
effective way of clamping down on the 
pawn break ...d6-d5. This is known as 
the Maroczy Bind and traditionally 
Black needs a patient approach to 
make progress, rather than the usual 
wild counter-attacks associated with 
the mainline Dragon. 
3 d4 cxd4 4 ^xd4 £>f6 5 £>c3 g6 6 ±e3 
±g7 

Plenty of inexperienced Dragon 
players have tested 6...^g4? only to 
find they failed their opening exam 
after 7 Ab5+! which wins material: 



/....w.cl/ (/../,M((> H 'mx((> hx(() ') i x((»i 

itd7 10 ixa8 #xa8 11 id4 c5 1^ < ; uiSl 
is very good news for White) 8 #xcj/l 
and now is becomes obvious to Black 
that the bishop on d7 is pinned by the 
bishop on b5. 
7 f3 0-0 8 #d2 £k6 9 ±c4 

This is known as the 9 Ac4 Yugoslav 
Attack if you want to look it up in the 
books, but be warned: it involves learn- 
ing a lot of variations if you want to 
play it at a decent level. It is a great 
opening if you want to prepare to at- 
tack - just make sure you know the 
latest moves whether you are White or 
Black to avoid an opening crisis due to 
memory loss. 
9...!>d7 10 0-0-0 Bb8 



This move signals the Chinese 
Dragon. Basically the idea is to play 
...b7-b5 in the right circumstances, 
while the knight on c6 will go to c4 via 
the a5 or e5-squares. Then, if the 
knight is exchanged on c4, the queen's 
rook is handily placed to exert pressure 
on the b-file. 
11 £>de2?! 
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While mulctsl.itul.ihly Ins tin wish 
In Icsl .in inlcr n.il lon.il rn. islet m .1 line 
nl I he Dragon where 1 knowledge will be 
important. However, this really is a 
weak alternative because it makes it 
cisier for Black to utilize his bishop on 
• I/ with the long diagonal no longer 
being obstructed by a piece on d4. 

Instead, 11 jtb3 (11 h4 and 11 <&>bl 
,ire the main alternatives) 11...4?}a5 12 
I14 b5 13 i'bl ^hcA 14 Axc4 bxc4 (as 
noted above, the exchange on c4 has 
enabled Black to open up the b-file so 
his rook can put pressure on the b2- 
pawn) 15 g4 Wb6 (Black threats mate 
,md it is suddenly clear that he has the 
initiative since White has to take eva- 
sive action) 16 tfel?! (I prefer 16 b3 
because the queen on cl is too passive 
.md in some lines even gets in the way 
of the king, preventing it from fleeing 
to the kingside) I6...#a5 17 ial fib6 
18 £ide2 2b 7 19 g5 £>h5 (as in the 
main game the knight halts White's 
kingside pawn advance, slowing down 
his progress sufficiently that Black has 
time to create a serious assault on the 
queenside) 20 #d2 lfb8 21 Ibl £>g3 
22 £ixg3 fixb2! 23 l.d4 Hxa2+ 24 £}xa2 
J(xbl+ 0-1 R.Bitoon-W.So, Philippines 
Championship, Tagaytay City 2010. 

ll...^a5 

This is the difference that catches 
some people out: Black is content to 
place his knight on the edge of the 
board rather than the more familiar 
e5-square. 
12 iib3 b5 



Al I. is! UI.k k liruls an opportunity to 
advance a queenside pawn to aid the 
attack. The b-pawn has a dual function 
in that it threats to oust the defending 
knight on c3 with ...b5-b4, while intro- 
ducing the option of ...4^c4, itxc4 
...b5xc4 to open the b-file for the 
queen's rook. 



13 g4 b4 

The consistent approach, which is 
easy for the Englishman to spot as he is 
an expert on this line. 
14^bl 

The knight retreats out of harm's 
way. 14 ^d5 also allows Black to main- 
tain an initiative after I4...^xb3+ 15 
cxb3 £>xd5 16 exd5 (16 Wxd5 M>5 17 
£>d4 e6 18 #g5 Af6 19 *h6 #c8+ 20 
4>bl Wa6 favours Black) I6...#a5 17 
4>bl Sfc8 18 ficl IIb5 (putting pressure 
on the d5-pawn) 19 fixc8+ Jtxc8 20 Scl 
jtb7 with the superior chances. 

14...^xb3+ 15 axb3 

It is not safe to try 15 cxb3 because 
the knight on bl takes an escape 
square away from the white king, so 
that 15...Hc8+ wins a piece. 
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15...*a5 



This theme of attacking with the 
queen in the Chinese Dragon is the per- 
fect way to create danger at the earli- 
est opportunity. By taking on b3 the 
black knight has allowed his queen to 
infiltrate along the a-file. 

16 g5 £>h5 17 £>g3 

White is hoping that his opponent 
will capture on g3 and then give him 
enough time to play Wh2. However, the 
general rule a pawn attack rewards the 
person who gains the initiative indi- 
cates that it is Black who has all the 
winning chances here. 




It is .ilw.iys (jood news lo Ihrr.ilrn 
mate, and here it also helps to improve 
Black's position because White musl 
now compromise his forces, and his 
dream of somehow attacking on the h- 
file has to be forgotten. 
18 ±d4 

i 

Not 18 c3? Aa4! (a flashy way to 
win, though I8...bxc3 19 bxc3 #xb3 
should also do the job) 19 bxa4 bxc3 20 
?hxc3 Axc3 21 #xc3 (21 bxc3 allows 
2l...Sbl mate) 2l...fifc8 and the white 
queen is pinned. 

I8...i xd4 19 #xd4 £rf4 

The knight on f4 is handily placed, 
but White is oblivious to any danger 
and tries to resurrect his attack by ad- 
vancing on the h-file. 

20 h4 fifc8 

The king's rook is added to the on- 
slaught and the immediate threat is 
2l...Wxb3, exploiting the pinned c- 
pawn. 

21 Cjd2 e5! 



The white queen is nudged out of 
the way to allow Black to wreak havoc. 

22#e3 
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JJ #xd(> is air.wnnl hy i rHI i...ds (.111 he mcl hy /J (XiJs sMxtlS 5 c*4, 



.mil mji pi isit lcjly While h.r. no dclcmc 
In (he threat of 2 }...IIb(> I r tipping the 
i|urcn f since 24 #xe5 #tel3 and 24 ^c4 
UdK 25 *c5 Wal are both mate. 
/2...Hxc2+! 

A startling way to break through the 
white pawn barrier. It is not exactly 
•apprising that the tactics flow in 
Mack's favour when you count the 
pieces targeting the white king. 
23 v^xc2 lc8+ 24 5k4 Hxc4+! 

The attack is relentless - this fur- 
Iher sacrifice brings into play the only 
piece so far not to make a direct con- 
Iribution, which is the bishop. 

25 bxc4 i a4+ 0-1 

White resigned in view of 26 &cl 
Wal+ 27 *d2 #xb2+ 28 <4>el £kj2+ 
winning comfortably. 

The emergence of China as a power- 
ful chess nation has been impressive. 
Nevertheless, even top players have 
(heir off days and here is one of them, 
in which Black is undone by a direct 
attack. 



Game 13 
Wang Hao-Zhou Jianchao 

Danzhou 2010 
King's Indian Defence 

1 d4 £rf 6 2 c4 g6 3 f 3 

A strange-looking move, but it is 

based on various move-order tricks. 
One idea is that the Grunfeld with 



when the d5 knight has to retreat as 
there is no white knight on c3 to take. 

3...&g7 4 e4 d6 5 ^c3 0-0 6 ±e3 

White's plan is straightforward: he 
wants to play Wd2, 0-0, ith6, followed 
by h4-h5 looking for checkmate. Of 
course, it can certainly work well 
amongst casual players, but as you im- 
prove it is easy enough to adopt lines 
that thwart White's direct attack. 

6...£tfd7!? 




It is a telling comment on this move 
that I could not find a reference to this 
idea when looking into older sources 
on the Samisch. That is hardly surpris- 
ing because, although the knight re- 
treat can work in some variations, here 
it just looks odd. Frankly, count the 
pieces and you can see that Black now 
only has the rook and bishop to guard 
against the expected surge on the 
kingside. My guess is that 6...<&fd7 was 
inspiration at the board, either that or 
Black was lulled into a false sense of 
security by seeing that Rumanian 
grandmaster Nisipeanu has played it 
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before, though that was a loruj lime 
ago before he became a star player. 
One or two other grandmasters have 
given it a go, but with generally poor 
results. All the same, Jianchao Zhou is 
rated 2652 so he must surely have had 
some home analysis to wow his oppo- 
nent. 

7 Wd2 c5 8 d5 
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8...#a5!? 

An early excursion by the queen. 
The argument for it is that White tends 
to castle queenside in this variation, so 
Black wants the queen ready and 
primed for the counter-attack; it also 
supports an eventual ...b7-b5. Other 
moves were: 

a) 8...a6 9 a4 a5 (9...^e5 10 h3 f5 11 
f4 £rf7 12 exf5 gxf5 13 £>f3 gave White 
an edge in M.Zainea-L.Nisipeanu, Ru- 
manian Team Championship 1995, as 
Black's pieces lack harmony) 10 4^h3 
£>e5 11 £lf2 f5 12 f4 (12 ±e2!? also 
seems reasonable, intending to castle 
kingside) 12...5M7 13 Jte2 e5 14 dxe6 
jtxe6 15 0-0 £>c6 16 £>b5 led to 
brighter prospects for White in 




V.Rai(c»vi( (j.Slarccvu , HHqradr ^oos. 

b) 8...Se8 9 h4#tf8?l (I reckon <)...h',l 
is necessary to slow down the on 
slaught: the daring 10 g4 is not com 
pletely convincing after 10...hxg4 11 h5 
a5! with a double-edged position) 10 
h5 £>bd7 11 Ah6 (this is similar to the 
main game where a direct approach 
turns out to be crushing) ll...jth8 12 
£>h3 £>e5 13 Ae2 a6?! (too si ow: Black 
needs to distract White from the at- 
tack; instead, maybe l3...Wa5 has some 
merit) 14 £>g5 f6 15 Axf8! fxg5 
(l5...Hxf8 allows White to win style by 
16 £>xh7! ^xh7 17 hxg6+ <4>xg6 18 
Wh6+ *f7 19 f4 ^g6 20 f5 and if 
20...£>e5 then 21 Wi5+ 4^7 22 Wi7 
mate) 16 ±h6 £>f7 17 hxg6 £>xh6 18 
Sxh6 1-0 N.Minev-D.Pantaleev, Bulgar- 
ian Championship, Sofia 1959. 
9±h6 

White is following tradition by pre- 
paring to exchange the defending 
bishop. It is also a prelude to h2-h4 
which if played immediately might be 
answered by ...h7-h5, stopping the fur- 
ther advance of the white pawn. 
9...±xh6!? 

An interesting idea, luring the white 
queen away from the queenside. I 
know from my own experience of the 
opening that this can work well, but I 
always had a knight on f6. The differ- 
ence here is that, if he plays a casual 
move, Black could be thrown into an 
opening crisis because he only has the 
rook currently directly defending his 
king. 
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10 #xh6 




10...b5!? 

Black is merrily carrying on with his 
plan of opening up the queenside - a 
brave decision - and he might get 
away with it if he plays like a computer. 
Otherwise, he seems to be in denial 
about the wretched state of his king- 
side. 

I much prefer lO..Ae5. Then White 
cannot get away with the obvious plan 
of advancing the h-pawn to try and add 
the king's rook to the attack with 11 h4 
f6 12 h5?, in view of the stunning reply 
I2...g5l, when the white queen is 
trapped and ...5M7 will seal its fate. 




11 h4 

A blatant attempt to steamroller 
Black and deliver mate. It might not be 
the most accurate continuation objec- 
tively speaking, but that ignores the 
practicalities of an actual game, espe- 
cially as there is a suspicion that Black 
is making up the opening as he goes 
along. Perhaps 11 cxb5 should be con- 
sidered on the basis of the general rule: 
when advancing your pawns be ready 
to take time out to make some defensive 
moves. 

Il...bxc4?! 

The problem with taking on c4 is 

that it gives White the perfect excuse 
to ignore it and carry on attacking. As 
Black's kingside is looking precarious 
he needs to be ultra accurate, which 
demands that he finds 11. ..b4! 12 h 5 
(or 12 £>ce2 ^ia6 13 h 5 b3+ 14 £>c3 £>f6 
and Black is fine) 12..Af6 (taking the 
knight with 12...bxc3? is a grave error, 
since Black falls to a vicious attack: 13 
hxg6 cxb2+ 14 *e2 &f6 15 gxh7+ *h8 
16 #xf8+ £}g8 17 Wxg8 mate) 13 hxg6 
fxg6 14 ^hce2 with roughly equal 
chances. 

12 h5 £>f6 13 0-0-0 

White has smoothly developed and 
now his queen is ideally placed to push 
on to victory. He just needs to target 
the h7-pawn by manoeuvring a knight 
to g 5 or eliminating the defending 
knight that has returned to f6. If Black 
takes the h-pawn with I3...5^xh5, then 
14 g4 £>f6 15 g5 (or 15 £>h3, heading 
for g5) 15. ..5^h5 16 ^ige2, intending 17 
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#Yf4l, is very good (or White. 
13...#b4? 





m m 







The pawn on c4 is protected and 
Black has a vague threat eventually to 
add a rook to the b-file. Still, the reality 
is that a single queen will need rein- 
forcements - if you count the pieces on 
the queenside you can see that White 
has more than enough defenders in 
that sector. 

14 e5! 

A nice little combination to step up 
the pressure on the f6-knight. 
14...dxe5 15 d6 




15—e6 

Black is in trouble: 



ti) lS...( l xd() allows .1 pretty finish: 1(> 
<hd5! <^xd5 17 hxg6 G\f6 18 gxh? i 'i'hH 
19 Wxf6 mate. 

b) 15...^bd7 is met by 16 dxe7! De8 
17 hxg6 fxg6 18 £>d5 ®b7 19 Lxc4 (the 
threat of discovered check is lethal) 
I9...*h 8 20 £>xf6 ^xf6 21 Wf8+ and 



wins. 

16 £>h3 

There are times when you just need 
a quiet move to improve your position 
and this is the case here. The knight 
prepares to leap to g5 and Black's 
counterplay on the queenside is invisi- 
ble. 

I6...£ibd7 

Or I6...^xh5 17 £ig5 18 £>xh7 
£>bd7 19 £>xf6+ £>xf6 20 !Th8 mate. 

17 £>g5 






Bill 




17...Eb8 

The desperate attempt at survival 
with I7...gxh5 allows the clever mating 
combination starting 18 £^xh7 4^xh7 
19 Hxh5 £Mf6 20 Hh 3 when Black can 
do nothing to prevent the threat of 
g3+ and Wg7 mate. 

18 ld2 1-0 
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I hr Kli)(j'\ 1 1 id 1,1 1 1 I )('((' IK c h. ,i toinjh 
( uslomer lor White, thoiujh you t t l i c j h L 
nol know it from that performance. In 
,i hid to redress the balance here is an- 
other encounter in the Samisch Varia- 
tion: 

Game 14 
Y.Razuvaev-LSokolov 

Tilburg 1992 
King's Indian Defence 

1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 g6 3 £\c3 ±g7 4 e4 d6 5 
f3 0-0 6 ±e3 a6 



Ihiiuj. Hit* quren moves up to support 
i.e3-h6, exchanging Black's defending 
bishop, followed by h2-h4-h5. 
7...c6 8 h4 

White makes certain that Black is 
aware of his attacking intentions. The 
alternatives 8 0-0-0 and 8 Ad3 are also 
worth investigating. 

8...e5 

This is a well-known idea in the 
King's Indian. It puts pressure on the 
centre in an effort to dissuade White 
from playing Ah6 because the black 
pawn will capture on d4. 
9h5?! 




Do not be fooled by this innocent- 
looking pawn: the idea is to combine it 
with ...c7-c6 and ...b7-b5 to initiate ac- 
tivity on the queenside. Consequently, 
White is often put off from castling 
that way, because Black has already 
made preparations for a counter- 
attack. 
7#d2 

The good thing about this line for 
White is that you can carry out the 
standard plan against just about every- 



A gamble that ignores the general 
rule "can the pawn storm be easily 
stopped?" because clearly Black can just 
take it without harming his kingside 
pawn barrier. White would argue that 
at the price of a mere pawn he can 
open up the h-file for his king's rook. 

The direct 9 Ah6 is less than effec- 
tive when Black can capture in the cen- 
tre; for instance, 9...exd4 10 Jb<g7 dxc3 
11 Wi6 cxb2 12 Ibl Se8 13 Sxb2 
4^bd7 winning. 
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The lunge with 10 g4 is premature 
in view of 10.. .^g 3 11 Sh2 ^xfl 12 
<4xfl ^d7, when Black has nothing to 
fear on the kingside and is a pawn up. 

10...exd4! 11 i xd4 

Normally White prefers to take with 

the knight because the bishop aims to 
occupy the h6-square and so is needed 
on e3, but 11 ^xd4? allows 11...4^g3! 

12 Hh2 4^d7 with the better prospects. 
Il...^f6 12 g4 c5! 

Black pushes the bishop out of the 
way so his own dark-squared bishop 
will have more influence over the h8-al 
diagonal. It also signals an intention to 
install a queen's knight on d4 which is 
a feature of the King's Indian. 

13 ±e3 ^c6 

Apart from going to d4 Black is now 
contemplating ...4te5 to target the c4 
andf3-pawns. 

14 £ig3?! 

I think White should try 14 0-0-0, 
though 14.. .^e5! admittedly favours 
Black. 
14...^d4! 




he knicjhl is very well pl.u cd on <M 
because it restricts the opponent's <u 
tivity. Nevertheless, Black has to be 
careful not to waste time since the 
semi-open h-file provides White with 
plenty of attacking opportunities. 
15Ae2 

Razuvaev would be reluctant, in any 
case, to enhance the power of the g7- 
bishop by exchanging on d4, but here 
there is also a tactical reason to avoid 
the urge to grab a pawn: 15 Jtxd4?! 
cxd4 16 Wxd4? ^xe4! 17 #xe4 Se8 and 
the white queen is pinned; while 16 
5ke2 is slyly met by l6...Wc7 to put 
pressure on the c4-pawn, and 17 
4^xd4? runs into 17. ..d5 revealing a dis- 
covered attack on the knight stationed 
on the g3-square. 
I5...2e8 

A little ploy which features in vari- 
ous openings: the rook moves sideways 
out of harm's way so that the threat- 
ened jte3-h6 can be met by a retreat, 
preserving Black's dark-squared bishop. 




16 ±h6 ±hS 17 ±g5 

17 £if5!? looks impressive and 
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I / (jxISfV IH #(|M PI #*(|/ in, lie 

would be ,i dream < ome I nir. I lowever, 
I he knight on 15 docs not present any 
Immediate problems, so Black can just 
Mjnore it and carry on advancing on the 
(|ueenside: 17. ..b5! 18 ^xd4 cxd4 19 
1 ' ul 5 bxc4 20 ±xc4 «A.b7 with the supe- 
lior chances. 

17...b5 18 0-0-0 

The timing has to be absolutely cor- 
lect in attacks on opposite sides of the 
hoard. 18 4tf5? is no longer a decent 
option in view of I8...gxf5 19 gxf5 Axf5 
JO exf5? 4^xf3+ when the fork wraps up 
t he game. 

l8...Wa5 19 Axf6 ±xf6 20 Wh6 




20...± 

Sokolov demonstrates a lot of class 
by not panicking at the prospect of 
White taking on h7. The point is that 
his king has an escape route via f8, 
while his own attack is enhanced by 
the exchange of White's dark-squared 
bishop. Nevertheless, I think Black 
should be more cautious at the pros- 
pect of White throwing everything at 
him and force matters with 20...jtg7l. 



I hen 2 \ #xh/i 118 leaves the attack 
at a dead end, and 22 #tf5? can now be 
safely met by 22...gxf5 winning com- 
fortably. 

21 f4 

I think 21 4tf5! is once more a nice 
practical reply because, if Black ignores 
it, there is a combination available with 

22 #xh7+ 4^8 23 Wh8+ jtxh8 24 lxh8 
mate. Instead, 2l...^xe2+ 22 4^xe2 
±xf5 23 gxf5 Wxa2 slightly favours 
Black, but compared to the actual 
game it is a massive improvement for 
White. 

2l...^xe2+ 

I prefer 2l...b4 immediately because 
if White carries on in the same manner 




as the game, then 22 e5 Ag7 23 Wxh7+ 
f8 24 f5 dxe5 25 fxe6 Hxe6 26 ^ce4 
xa2 is good news for Black. 
22 £>gxe2 b4 







23 e5?! 

The wrong pawn break in a compli- 
cated position. After 23 g5 the domi- 
nance of the h-file allows White to 
emerge unscathed, though to survive 
he would need to see a twist in the 
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variations which is hardly cusy at the 
board: 

a) 23...£g7 24 #xh7+ si>f8 25 f5 gxf5 
26 exf5 ±xf5 27 *xf5 bxc3 28 £>xc3! 
(not 28 Idfl? because of 28...Ha7! and 
Black defends well) 28..Jbcc3 29 1^6!! 
(an astonishing move and no wonder 
White failed to see it when looking into 
the future) 29...±xf6 30 gxf6 4>g8 31 
Idgl+ *f8 32 Ih8 mate. 

b) 23...Axc3! 24 bxc3 bxc3 25 
#xh7+ *f8 26 Wh8+ 4>e7 27 Wf6+ *d7 
28 £>xc3 with double-edged play. 
23...dxe5 




24 £>e4? 

White may be adding another piece 
to the attack but this comes at the 
heavy price of neglecting his own king. 
Perhaps 24 f5 needs to be examined, 
though the complications are tremen- 
dous. 

24...±g7 25 *xh7+ *f8 26 f 5 

White just needs to be able to safely 
play f5-f6 and Black will be in trouble, 
but Sokolov has seen further. 26 g5 
Wxa2 27 £>f6 #xc4+ 28 <4>bl was no 
better due to 28...! r a2+ 29 *cl Hed8 



and Mack is winniiwj easily; v.i\. jo 
#g8+ si^e7 31 *xg7 Wal i M 'i'c:2 bj 1 1 
33 *c3 Wa5 mate. 




The best way to defend is by attack- 
ing! 

27 f 6 Wxc4+ 




After 28 £}2c3? Jtxf6 29 £>xf6 Wf4+ 
30 4>c2 bxc3 Black wins. 
28...1ed8+ 29 4>e3 

There is not much hope in the other 
king move either: 29 sbell? invites 
pressure, and 29...Sxdl+ 30 4>xdl 
Wd3+ 31 *el Jtxf6 32 £>xf6 ±c4 33 
Wh2 Hd8 is crushing. 
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7<)...#b3+ 30 J-fi ixtft it iNlfk 

Insle.id M SxdHi i'xilH W WhHi 
jvr/ #f6f I'd/ W <',Mx<M vVcb 35 
#xc»6+ Wxe6 36 <hxe6 fxc6 leaves Black 
with a won ending. 

il...Hxdl 32 #h8+ 4>e7 33 Wxa8 4>xf6 
34)lh7«d5 0-l 

The four pawns deficit and horribly 
exposed king are more than enough 
icason for White to give up. 

"/ decided to opt for sharp play, 
which would leave little room for 
thoughts of drawish transactions." - 
Ivan Sokolov, commenting after the 
.ibove game in which he chose the ag- 
gressive King's Indian Defence. 

Here's another example where 
Sokolov shows his attacking instincts: 

I.Sokolov-T.Middelburg 

Dutch Team 
Championship 2009 

White is actively pursuing the en- 
emy king, but Black seems to have sur- 



vived the onsl.uujhl, <ind <dlrr... 



Black to play 

31...#d7 

...might have been hoping that he 
could win some material. Unfortu- 
nately, any such illusions were quickly 
dispelled: 

32 #xh5+! gxh5 

Or 32...4>g8 33 Icxg6+ £>xg6 34 
fixg6+ 4^8 35 #xh8 mate. 

33 Sh6 mate 

"Tactics is knowing what to do when 
there is something to do; strategy is 
knowing what to do when there is noth- 
ing to do." - Savielly Tartakower. 
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Chapter Three 

Direct Attacks 
from the Opening 



"It's good to be open-minded, but don't 
be so open-winded that your brain falls 
out." - Carl Sagan. 

General Rules for Openings 

1. Gambit openings. 

If an aggressive opening is rarely 
played there is normally a good reason. 
You have to make sure that, should 
your opponent not fall into your open- 
ing trap, your position is still reason- 
able. 

2. Understand the opening. 

A flick through a database of games on 
a computer is not enough to absorb an 
opening. It is not a good long-term idea 
to rattle off half a dozen moves, come 
up across something a bit different and 
then have to think for ages. A little 
knowledge about the previous master 
games in your opening means that you 
can follow the middlegame plans of 



champions, rather than have to think 
up everything yourself. 

3. Move your pieces. 

It sounds obvious but plenty of lost 
games can be attributed to a lack of 
development. A popular opening will 
normally tick this box, but it can be 
tempting to go chasing material such 
as vulnerable pawns. The basic prob- 
lem is that pieces which have not 
moved from their starting squares re- 
duce your chances of setting up a de- 
cent defence. I would put castling at 
the top of the list because a neglected 
king in the middle is a bad sign. 

4. Improve your chances in the opening. 

Following on from rule 3, there is a 
standard rule to wove each piece only 
once in the opening. This will allow you 
to get your forces into the action in the 
minimum amount of time. If instead 
you wander around the board with the 
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i|M(M'ii, allowing (Ik* opponent to <le 
vrlop piec es by attac kiiuj it, ( li.it is usu 
,illy ,i recipe for disaster. 

V Prepare to attack. 

I he ( hoice of opening is a personal one 
•,<) you will have to find out over time 
which ones are suitable for you. An 
opening can easily be tested first 
amongst friends, against the com- 
puter, and on the internet. At the elite 
level it is considered that having the 
white pieces is an advantage, because 
il enables you to dictate the style of the 
ij.ime to a certain extent. However, for 
I he vast majority of players there is no 
le.ison why you should not eagerly win 
with White or Black. 

The attacking player can certainly 
benefit from choosing an opening that 
has potential for tricks and traps. Of 
( ourse, tactics can occur from quiet 
positions as well, but you can nudge 
options in your favour by knowing 
what to do after the opening moves. 
I he desire to win at all costs can 
prompt some to venture swashbuck- 
ling gambits that are designed to send 
shudders through their opponent, but 
I hese can seriously backfire. The idea to 
( reate maximum tension in the open- 
ing may be welcomed but, as noted in 
rule 1, you have to make sure that if an 
opponent spots your tricky line, the 
alternative doesn't mean that your po- 
sition is suddenly in ruins. 

Here is a shining example of how a 



relatively little known opening called 
the Blackmar-Diemer Gambit can work 
wonders: 

Game 15 
A.GIenzer-U.lckler 

Essen 2005 
Blackmar-Diemer Gambit 

1 e4 d5 2 d4 dxe4 3 &c3 

In the 1880s the American A.E. Black- 
mar promoted the gambit by playing 
and writing about 3 f3, but eventually 
it was discovered that 3...e5 is a good 
reply. 

3...£tf6 4 f3 

This is the line played extensively by 
the German Emil Josef Diemer, who 
was so convinced of White's potential 
success in this opening that he wrote a 
book called Towards checkmate from 
the first move. 
4...exf3 5 #xf3?! 



This is known as the Ryder Gambit 
by connoisseurs of the opening. It is an 
outrageous reply because it sacrifices 
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another pawn, lhe alternative* 5 ('\x\l 
is more sensible, developing another 
piece in preparation for short castling, 
after which the king's rook has some 
chances of using the semi-open f-file 
for attacking purposes. 

5...Wxd4 6 ±e3 H>4?! 

White relies on Black being greedy 

and willing to try and pick up more 
material in the opening by coveting the 
b2-pawn. 

7 0-0-0 ±g4? 

Black spots a chance to win material 
and goes for it. 
8^b5H 



This is the stunning move which 
signals the Halosar Trap. The intention 
is that if the queen is taken with 
8...±xf3 then 9 £}xc7 is mate. The top 
grandmaster Julian Hodgson described 
it as a "brilliant refutation" when he 
saw it in a recent game. It was left to a 
Blackmar-Diemer Gambit expert to 
point out that it was first played by 
Diemer in 1934. 

Other moves also cause some dis- 



tress for Mack and I have* made a point 
in refuting them just in case anyone 1 is 
daring enough to play this line: 

a) 8...£ibd7 9 *xb7 We4 10 Wxe4 
^ixe4 11 Sd4! is very strong in view ol 
ll...£>ef6 12 £}xc7+ *d8 13 £>xa8 &c8 
14 Jte2 winning easily. 

b) 8...e5 9 5^xc7+ &e7 10 #xb7l 
(White expects to play such amazing 
moves in the Blackmar-Diemer) 
I0...#xb7 11 Ac5 mate, J.Cullum- 
J.Wojtowicz, correspondence 1965. 

c) 8...^a6 9 #xb7 and now: 




cl) 9..Jb<dl? 10 #xa8+ <4>d7 11 
£}xa7 Wei 12 ±b5+ c6 13 Wxc6+ 1-0 
K.Simler-G.Augusts, USA 1993. 

c2) 9...We4 is the best of the bunch 
of miserable replies, but White still 
comes out on top after 10 Wxa6 Wxe3+ 
11 <4>bl #c5 (or 11... jtxdl 12 #c6+ <4>d8 
13 #xc7+ &e8 14 £>d6+! exd6 15 ±b5+ 
<£>d7 16 Wxd7 mate) 12 Wb7! Jtxdl 13 
#xa8+ <4>d7 14 5fc3 Ag4 15 ^f3 with a 
winning position. 

9 Wxb7 1-0 

This is certainly a fun opening and a 
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iltc. it our lo pl.ty mi thr Inlciiirl In 
ijiink (j.irnrs. Ilowcvri, I hi* line will) 5 
#xl \ does not rr.illy hold up under 
\< rutiny, which means that in club or 
tournament games opponents will 
soon look up how to deal with the trap 
,ind you will be unable to replicate 
Mich a brilliant victory. 

The refutation - analysis 

1 d4 d5 2 e4 dxe4 3 ^c3 £>f6 4 f3 exf3 5 
#xf3 Wxd4 6 ±e3 %4! 

Two pawns up, it makes sense for 
Mack to give up attacking ambitions 
,ind be happy to enter a winning end- 
ing. 

7 *f 2 e5 8 £rf3 ±b4\ 



9<Mxe5*e4 10<Mc4b5l 

A simple tactic designed to shoo the 

knight away from c4 so that the fork 
...£k]4 can win material, and it dra- 
matically tips the game heavily in 
Black's favour. 
11 ±d3? 

Or 11 4^d2 #xc2 12 ±xb5+? (12 

I. C5! a5 still favours Black) 12...c6 13 
JLe2 #xb2 and it is time to go home. 

II. ..#e6 12 ^id2 ^g4 
And Black wins a piece. 

I really think it is a mistake to play 
an opening that contains a trick or two 
but all ends in tears if they don't come 
off. Here is another example of a risky 
opening choice: 




The pin on the knight will put off 
White from castling queenside because 
Black will simply exchange pieces on c3 
and shatter the defensive pawns. The 
quiet alternative 8...Ad6 is also a safe 
and steady response with advantage to 
Black; for instance, 9 0-0-0 0-0 and 
eventually the material advantage will 
make a difference. 



Game 16 
A.Gkountintas-W.Ward 

Sheffield 1991 
Scandinavian Defence 

Ie4d5 

This signals the Scandinavian (also 
known as the Centre-Counter), which is 
ideal for players with limited time to 
study because you manage to get your 
opening on the board immediately. 

2exd5^f63d4 c6!? 

A little bit unusual, but offering the 
gambit pawn to allow the knight to 
develop to c6 has been tried and tested. 
The main lines are considered to be 
3...Wxd5 and 3...^xd5. 
4 dxc6 e5? 
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Such a move certainly deserves 
10/10 for originality, in my opinion, 
because I don't think anyone would 
expect another pawn to be offered. A 
potential delight on the internet where 
it would gain valuable time, it also 
does the trick in club chess where con- 
fusion reigns each time it appears on 
the board. If someone is looking for a 
name then try the Woodseats Varia- 
tion, after Bill Ward's club where it is 
played seemingly non-stop by the man 
himself. Of course, if you look up this 
line all the focus is on 4...^xc6, which is 
favoured by gambit players who wish 
to gain time developing. 
5dxe5 

In the game Mursal-W.Ward, Shef- 
field League 2006, White refused the 
offer of an extra pawn with 5 *hf3 and 
play continued 5...^xc6 6 Ab5 Wd5?! 
(6..Jtg4! is relatively best, when a sam- 
ple line runs 7 0-0 exd4 8 h3 Axf3 9 
#xf3 Wd7 10 Hel+ Jte7 11 ±g5 with 
an edge, but more importantly Black is 
not a pawn down) 7 c4 (7 4te3! is a 
sterner test in view of 7.. Jib4 8 Jtxc6+ 
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hxc.b 9 () 0 wilh cxcHlrnl (h.uurs) 
7...We4+ 8 #e2 #xe2+ 9 ( ^xe2 exd4 10 
^AxdA led to better chances for White. 
5...Wxdl+ 6 s£>xdl &g4 7 &h3!? 

I suspect that 7 cxb7! must be besl 
in order to accumulate more pawns, 

when 7..Jbcb7 8 &h3 ^hxeS gives Black 
some active play thanks to the influ- 
ence of the light-squared bishop and 
White's poorly placed king. However, 
White is two pawns up and must be 
favourite in the ending once he fends 
off Black's initiative. 
7...^xc6 8 ±b5 ^gxe5 



After starting with a mad opening 
variation Black has managed to achieve 
a position where he already has 
enough compensation for the pawn. 
This is due to the fact that he can de- 
velop smoothly with ..JLg4 followed by 
...0-0-0 to take advantage of White's 
poor king placement. 
9 lei 

9 ite3, making way for the king to 
seek shelter on cl, is a possible alterna- 
tive. 

9...Ag4+ 10 Jte2 




Hli)( klntj Ihr ( lirt l« hy in I I .illow. 

in oooi ll vuU r'\x\ I I ; <|kI i u.xh J 
wIim h is good (or Hl.u k 
io.. .0-0-0+ 11 id2 i c5 

I he opening has worked out well 
Ini Black who has maintained his lead 
in development and can now pursue 
I.k lical chances. 
12 0\gs7\ 

But if 12 f4, then 12..Jb<e2+ 13 
Ilxe2 £k4 14 b3 £te3+ 15 <4cl lhe8 
maintains Black's initiative. 
l2..Jbtf2 13 ^xf7 Axel 




14 <£>xd8 

After 14 ±xg4+? ^xg4 15 ^xd8 
Hxd8 16 ^xel Black finds a way to 
stretch the white king by troubling him 
with the dashing knights: 16. ..^d4! 17 
<ha3 Ie8+ 18 idl? £>f2+ 19 *cl £te2+ 
20 ^bl Sd8 21 £ta4 ^e4, winning a 
piece, while 18 <A>fl Sf8+ 19 *el Sf2 
also favours Black. 
14...Sxd8 15 ±xg4+? 

It is a mistake to encourage the 
black knights to attack. However, 
White's lack of development constantly 
gives him problems because 15 <4xel 



tuns into 1 ^....it.xvJ 1(> Ixr/ <'Ul4» 17 
•i'dl HI8!, intending Hfl+, followed by 
trying to take the kingside pawns. For 
example: 18 ±c3 Sfl+ 19 4>d2 (19 Ael 
allows l9..Ac4! winning easily due to 
the threats of ...4^xb2+ and ...£ke3+) 
19...^c4+ 20 <4>d3 Hdl+ 21 <4>xc4 ^xc2 
winning. 

15...^xg4 16 <4>xel £>d4 17 £te3 

After 17 ^dl Sf8 I can't see how 
White survives. For instance: 18 £k3 
Sfl+ 19 Ael <£>e3+ 20 <A>d2 £>xg2, when 
White should put the pieces back in the 
box. 

17...Ie8+ 18 <A>dl £tf2+ 19 *cl £te2+ 
20 i bl ad 8 




A funny-looking position. The pair 
of threatening knights on the second 
rank help Black to secure victory. 
21 - K4 b5 22 b4 bxc4 0-1 

An impressive performance by Black 
but it can mask the objective reality of 
what the opening offers to an attack- 
ing player. Yes, you might play a few 
spectacular games, but in the long run 
your results will diminish when people 
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yet wise «is lo wh.il lo do. Some pl.iyers 
are content with poor openings, which 
is fine when you only play casually for 
fun. However, playing something a lit- 
tle more reliable will still allow you to 
attack, the difference with the above 
game being that you won't be two 
pawns down. 

The refutation - analysis 

1 e4 d5 2 exd5 f6 3 d4 c6 4 dxc6 e5 5 
cxb7 

I think it is wise to take another 
pawn to ensure a material advantage. 

5...±xb7 6 £>f3! 




A key move which really puts the 
credibility of Black's opening under 
severe pressure: rather than accepting 
the final pawn offer on e5 White sensi- 
bly develops a piece. Instead, after 6 
dxe5 tfxdl+ 7 ^xdl 4^g4 Black man- 
ages to regain one pawn, when his ac- 
tive pieces and the exposed white king 
give him some compensation for the 
material deficit. 

The knight to f3 is certainly an im- 



provement on Ihe <|,tmc (j.Smilh 
W.Ward, Sheffield Le.ujue MOb, which 
saw 6 £Le3 ?Ac6 7 c3 exd4 8 iixd4 ?Axt\4 
9 Wxd4 #xd4 10 cxd4 ±b4+ 11 \ 
0-0-0 12 0-0-0 and now, instead of 
12...4bg4? 13 5^h3 with advantage to 
White, Black should have played 

12...1.XC3! 13 bxc3 ^e4! when the 
threats to c3 and f2 make the differ 
ence, with decent chances despite the 
material deficit. 
6...£>c6 

The alternatives do not inspire 
much confidence in Black's position 
either: 

a) 6...jtxf3 7 *xf3 e4 8 jtb5+ £>bd7 
9 ^g3 with a clear advantage. 

b) 6...exd4 7 ±b5+ £>bd7 8 0-0 jte7 
9 4^xd4 and White is on top. 

7 Ab5 

The bishop pins the knight to re- 
duce Black's options and paves the way 
for kingside castling. 

7...Wa5+ 8 £>c3 Ab4 



9 0-0! 

The king whisks to safety and the 
ensuring tactics are good for White. 
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I he hl() ptoblein h»i Ml.ii !• I*, lh.il ll he 
I, til*. localise maximum linp.h I in the 
opening he is simply ,i ( nuple of pawns 
d(»wn. 

•I... ixc3 10 iLxc6+ i.xc6 11 bxc3 #xc3 
Black has to go for it to justify his 
outlandish opening, which makes it a 
tisky business. Otherwise ll..Jbcf3 12 
Wxf3 e4 13 Wg3 leaves him in disarray. 

12 dxe5 Axf3 

The greedy 12...#xal? is refuted by 
I he stunning 13 Wd6!, when Black's 
king is in big trouble. For instance: 
I }...Axf3 14 exf6 Wxf6 15 Sel+ win- 
ning. 

13 Wxf 3 Wxf3 14 gxf3 £>d7 15 Sel 

It is time for Black to count the 
pawns and be afraid. 

The Woodseats Variation is so wild 
it should be avoided in tournaments, 
I hough it will surely do well in blitz 
(james on the internet. 

The Latvian Gambit is one of those 
high-risk openings that have the credi- 
hility of occasionally being employed 
by masters. It has a reputation 
amongst its supporters of being sharp 
and full of complications. What is the 
best way to beat it? Well, you could 
take on the tricky main line and engage 
in complex attacks where both players 
have some wonderful potential for 
checkmate. The practical problem as 
White is that you are only likely to take 
on the opening once or twice a year, if 
that, while your opponent may very 
well be an expert on such a main line. 



After all, he is Ihe one who plays it all 
the time so it makes sense that the fun 
variation with mating possibilities will 
get all the attention. 

It is for this reason that, when I have 
to face the Latvian, I choose a line 
where White can only expect to have a 
small plus in the opening but, more 
importantly, Black is prevented from 
getting the sort of position he or she 
might relish. The decision to rebuff 
Black's potential attack in the opening 
allows White to dictate the middle- 
game. 

Game 17 
G.Lane-M.Wojnar 

Queenstown 2006 

Latvian Gambit 

1 e4 e5 2 £>f 3 f 5 



The Latvian Gambit is launched and 
Black is obviously keen to stir up com- 
plications as soon as possible, because 
he is effectively playing the King's 
Gambit (l e4 e5 2 f4) with colours re- 
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versed, f h is litis the rneril ol .illowiruj 
Black to avoid learning standard lines 
such as the Ruy Lopez or the Scotch, but 
the downside that if White knows what 
he is doing then Black should struggle. 
The Latvian used to be known as the 
Greco Counter-Gambit after the fa- 
mous Italian player Gioacchino Greco 
(1600-1634), but not surprisingly over 
time others have contributed analysis, 
in particular the Latvian writer Karlis 
Betins and others from his country, 
who have been rewarded for playing 
and promoting the opening. 

3<£>xe5 

Black may well be playing the King's 
Gambit with colours reversed, so it 
makes sense to use White's extra de- 
veloping move to seize the pawn. The 
fun line that Black players tend to ana- 
lyse in depth, and which is supported 
by numerous correspondence games, 
starts with 3 «4»c4 and a sample line 
runs 3...fxe4 4 £>xe5 d5 5 Wi5+ g6 6 
£>xg6 hxg6 7 *xg6+ <4>d7 8 ±xd5 &f6 
with delightful complications. 
3...1M6 4 d4 d6 5 £>c4 fxe4 6 ±e2l? 



I like lo Like M.u k nut ol the ( om 
fort zone, so rejected the st.irulat cl 
move 6 which is routinely met by 
6...Wg6 and then: 

a) 7 f3 £>f6 8 fxe4 ile7 9 &e3 (9 eSl 
is the correct approach - after almost 

400 years since the game was played it 
is only natural there should be im 
provements for White) 9...^xe4 10 
jtd3? Wxg2 (this ancient game is the 
one that inspired so many imitators) 11 
±xe4 Ah4+ 12 ±f2 Wxf2 mate, Anon- 
G.Greco, Rome, circa 1620. 

b) Rather more recently 7 Af4 £>f6 8 
?he3 ±e7 9 l>e2 0-0 10 ±g3 c6 11 d5 
gave White a slight initiative in 
S.Manole-E.Pessi, Rumanian Champi- 
onship, Baile Olanesti 2010. 

The advantage of 6 Ae2 is that now 
6...#g6?? does not transpose to the 
other line, since 7 Ah 5! ends the game 
as a contest. And otherwise the queen 
is awkwardly placed on the f6-square 
where Black would prefer to develop 
his king's knight. 
6...£ic6 

If 6...#f7, making room for the 
knight to come out, then 7 ^c3 £\f6 8 
0-0, followed by itg5, will put strong 
pressure on the e4-pawn. 

7d5 

I don't want Black to catch up on 
development so I disrupt his pieces. 

7...£>d4 

After 7...£ie5 play might proceed 8 

0-0 jtf5 9 £>C3 ^XC4 10 ±XC4 0-0-0 11 

lei Se8 (if ll...Wg6, then 12 #d4 and 
the threats against the a7 and e4- 
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pawns mem t li.it While h wlnnliui) I ) 
I i Wcj(> \\ .tf.hs wh \ l/| Ur; ,md While* 
will win the pinned e pawn. 

H mc3 if5 9^e3 




1 1 1 







The opening clash is effectively over 
■ind we are moving on to the middle- 
(|«ime, but my plan is still to stop Black 
horn developing smoothly. Of course, 
I his is not a direct plan of attack but 
remember that aggressive possibilities 
lend to multiply if the defender has 
pieces that lack harmony or are simply 
stuck on their original squares. 
9...^xe2 

9...0-0-0 allows a forcing sequence 
10 £}g4 Axg4 (the queen cannot move 
because it must defend the knight on 
<I4) 11 ±xg4+ *b8 12 0-0 We5? (the 
only way to hang on to the e-pawn, but 
pursuing that goal allows White to en- 
gineer a neat tactic) 13 Hel £Vf6 14 f4! 
and when the black queen retreats 
White can safely take the knight. 
10 Wxe2 0-0-0 11 Wc4 

The queen attacks the e4-pawn but, 
equally importantly, is well placed to 
start queenside action against the 



hl.uk kiruj will) the initial threat being 
0\bs, attacking the a7 and c7-pawns. 
Here I did indeed count the pieces and 
reckoned that the queen and knight vs. 
the king and rook might need some 
reinforcements. Therefore, my basic 
idea is to add pawns or pieces to the 
onslaught in a bid to lever open Black's 
defensive pawn -wall. 
Il...a6 




12 b4i? 

12 £}xe4 is probably the most accu- 
rate move, but I couldn't help feeling 
that an open position would give my 
attack-minded opponent a chance to 
engineer some counterplay. Instead, I 
thought I could steadily build up my 
pieces on the queenside, while advanc- 
ing the a- and b-pawns to persuade 
Black to weaken his pawns in order to 
avoid tactical chances. Another motiva- 
tion was that I could not see any obvi- 
ous way for Black to counter-attack. 
12... i:d7 13 Ab2 fie8 14 a4 

The attack is beginning to hot up. 
My threat is 15 b5, when I5...a5 runs 
into 16 b6 Wd8 and now 17 ^b5 is very 
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strong. I could not work oul cx.Klly 
how I was going to make the break- 
through, but when Black has the lone 
bishop defending the king on the 
queenside that can only spell trouble. 
14...tb8 




15lbl 

It is clear that I am adding the 
queen's rook to the onslaught and the 
aim is to strengthen the advance b4- 
b5. Once again, you do not have to 
work out intricate variations to under- 
stand that the rook, queen and knight 
on c3 are ready to attack, while Black 
just has the bishop on d7 to fend off 
trouble. It is three vs. one and it is only 
going to get worse for Black. 

15...We7 16 b5 a5 17 b6 

The pawn is temporarily given away 
to allow the rook to exert some influ- 
ence on the b-file. 
17...cxb6 18 Wd4 

My basic plan of adding more pieces 
to the attack and then advancing the 
queenside pawns sounds simple but it 
works. Now I am poised to enter the 
heart of Black's position on b6, so he 



needs lo make some hrl.ilnl drlrnsivc 

measures. 

I8...&a7 19 &a3 Wd8 20 <^c4 1-0 




It might seem premature to resign 
but Black's position is hopeless and, 
tellingly, his kingside pieces are still 
rooted to their home squares. The point 
is that if all his pieces were in action it 
would be easier to set up more defen- 
sive obstacles for me to overcome; 
whereas here a sample line runs 
20...^f6 21 Sxb6 4>a8 (to avoid the 
threat of discovered check) 22 0-0 
threatening to double rooks on the b- 
file with Hfbl and, at my leisure, play 
4^xa5 to multiply the pressure on the 
b7-pawn. 

Choose Your Opening 

"Where openings are concerned, chess 
masters are like a flock of sheep; every- 
one follows the first master's example." 
-Jose Raul Capablanca. 

It is important to find the right 
opening for yourself. This can be done 
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hy trial and error I » y ir.hn| .in npniiiKj 
in local tournament*, ami \reiiKj il you 
win many games. A s.ilcr and smarter 
way is to play it extensively on the 
inlernet in quick games to find out if 
you really like the opening. After all, 
many of us just copy our chess heroes 
hy selecting their openings, but not 
,i I ways playing in the style of Kasparov. 

A good example of how people 
( ome to select the Sicilian Dragon, for 
example, is to ask such players why 
I hey play this fearsomely complicated 
variation which requires almost com- 
plete dedication to understand the 
numerous sacrifices and learn a myriad 
of forcing lines. The answer is usually 
hecause "it has a great name". Yes, 
when you are a junior anything called 
"Dragon" will appeal. 

It is also easy to be swayed by a 
good experience with an opening. 
When I was around ten years old I was 
solemnly advised to take a look at the 
encyclopaedia Modern Chess Openings 
before I had to play someone who liked 
the French Defence. I noticed the Ad- 
vance French (l e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 e5) was 
the shortest column so I decided to 
save time and learn that variation. I am 
still playing that line off and on many 
years later. 

Warning 

There is a good reason why you should 
test out openings beforehand: there 
might be a trick or trap that you are 
unaware of that could decide the out- 



( ome before you even have a chance of 
successfully organizing an attack. I re- 
member a friend in the 1980s who 
suddenly converted to the Alekhine 
Defence with the black pieces, espe- 
cially after reading about a compli- 
cated, aggressive variation which re- 
vived a discredited line. His first game 
was not exactly the battling encounter 
he had envisaged: 



Game 18 
D.Smith-S.Cavannagh 

Torquay 1983 
Alekhine's Defence 

1 e4 &f 6 

Surprisingly, the Alekhine is the 
only opening named after a World 
Champion. 

2 e5 ^d5 3 d4 d6 4 £>f3 dxe5 5 ^xe5 
^d7!? 






Nowadays 5...c6 and 5...g6 are con- 
sidered the main lines. 5...^d7l? is a 
provocative move which encourages 
White to go for it by sacrificing on f7. 
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\\w first lime I lie* chess world s.iw lliis 
being played at an elite level was dur- 
ing the World Championship candi- 
dates match between Larsen and Tal in 
1965. The latter was White and sank 
into deep thought for forty-five min- 
utes before eventually deciding to play 
it safe with 6 Jtc4. 
6 ?hxf7 *xf7 7 Wi5+ *e6 

The king is obliged to protect the 
knight on d5. 
8 %4+! 



This was when Black realized he had 
missed something because his much 
lower-rated opponent did not seem to 
be interested in the tricky line that he 
had prepared. Instead, it soon became 
clear that White was content with a 
draw by a three-time repetition of posi- 
tion. 

The winning attempt with 8 c4 is 
still being debated. In R.lvanukh- 
V.Shpagin, Kharkov 2009, Black tested 
8...4^5f6 9 d5+ &d6 10 #f7 £>e5 11 Af4 
(threatening the deadly C4-C5+) 11...C5!, 
when play proceeded: 12 4^c3 a6 13 
0-0-0? (apparently 13 b4! is the critical 



line) 1 l ..()(> 1/] .w.xrS 1 ixrS 1 ■> dr. 
ilh6+l 16 -JL'bl JII8 17 Hull? (but 1/ 

f4+ -&xf4 18 #xe7+ Wxe7 19 dxe7 HrH 
clearly favours Black with his extu 
piece) 17... ( ixd6 18 Hdl+ <&c7 19 HxdH 
Ixf7 0-1. 
8...4>f7 

Black meekly has to allow White to 
repeat moves. 

a) 8. ..<4>f6? allows an even worse re 
suit: 9 Wf3+ &e6 10 We4+ 4^6 11 c4 
£^7f6 (or 11...^5f6 12 c5+) 12 #e5+ 
4^6 13 cxd5+ and White regains the 
piece with a strong initiative because 
the black king looks silly. 

b) 8.-^6? 9 c4 is also very strong 
because if the knight on d5 moves 
away then C4-C5+ is a killer check. 

9 Wh5+ 10 W g4+ 

And it's a draw. 

It is clear that you need to read up 
carefully on openings to avoid common 
mistakes. 

The challenge of taking on the main 
lines of the open Sicilian (l e4 c5 2 
followed by 3 d4) is huge considering 
the amount of books, DVDs and data- 
bases devoted to the subject. Now it 
might be fine for a master to preach 
that the only way to get to the top is to 
play the main lines but even the very 
best players vary their opening re- 
sponse to the Sicilian, employing such 
variations as the c3 Sicilian (2 c3) or the 
Closed Sicilian (2 4^c3 and then g2-g3) 
to make it more difficult for opponents 
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Id (|ii(*v. in .i(l\/iiti( «' wh.il lin y will pl.iy 
( )l ( ourse, il .r. .1 inrir 11101 l.il you 
1. 111 Like six month 1 , oil lioin school or 
woik, live in a cave on your own, then 
*.l inly and remember all the lines, you 
will have a bright future. The rest of us 
need to be clever with the limited time 
■iv.iilable to look at chess. This is the 
ir.ison why anti-Sicilian lines are very 
popular and the argument for and 
.Kj.iinst has been going on for some 
1 1 me. 

In the 1960s the Danish grandmas- 
ter Bent Larsen, who was then one of 
I he best players in the world, occasion- 
ally employed 2 f4 which we now re- 
(j.ird as the Grand Prix Attack. He 
( ommented about his choice of open- 
ing in the book How To Open a Chess 
Came and his explanation is worth re- 
peating for a new generation: 

"Almost everybody plays [2 4tf3 
and] 3 d4. But isn't this a positional 
error? I am not joking. I like my centre 
pawns, and I like my d-pawn better 
than a c-pawn! I know that sometimes 
White sacrifices a knight on d5 or e6 
and smashes Black before he can castle, 
but in the games where this has been 
done, haven't improvements always 
been found for Black afterwards? Well 
then, isn't 3 d4 something like a cheap 
trap? I know it can be combined with 
purely strategic ideas, but I find it eas- 
ier to discuss strategy when I have an 
extra centre pawn!" 

In other words there is nothing 
wrong with playing anti-Sicilian lines if 



you wish lo t ry something different. 
Here is an inspiring example - and I 
have added some detailed analysis of 
the pawn sacrifice in the opening in 
case anyone wants to copy the idea: 

Game 19 
G. Jones- A.Zarkaj 

European Club Cup, 
Kallithea 2008 
Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 4>k3 

This is a refinement on the old line 
which started with 2 f4, because in 
time it was found that 2...d5 was a 
good reply. 
2...d6 3 f4 



The combination of 4k3 and f2-f4 is 
considered the main line. The eminent 
chess writer Leonard Barden named it 
the Grand Prix Attack, because the 
opening was hugely successful in the 
1970s and 80s in Britain's weekend 
tournaments, and results were accu- 
mulated to determine the most suc- 
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tesslul pl.iycM of I He* yi*«ir, in a s|)on 
sored contest known as the Grand Prix. 
3...g6 4 £rf3 ^>g7 5 &c4 

White aims his bishop at the f7- 
pawn and prepares to castle kingside. 
In the Grand Prix White tends to follow 
a similar attacking plan each time, 
which makes it easier to work out how 
to play aggressively. 
5...£lc6 6 0-0 e6 7 d3 ^>ge7 8 Wei 

The queen is ready to transfer to the 
kingside via the g3 or the h4-squares. 
This is a key idea in the opening to 
make sure that the attack can be in 
place within the next few moves. 
8...0-0 9 f 5!? 



This is an indication of the value of 
prior knowledge, since Jones is copying 
older games where the advance of the 
f-pawn caused Black a lot of practical 
problems. The point behind the pawn 
sacrifice is to allow the dark-squared 
bishop to be launched into the attack 
via the g5 or h6-squares. Of course, if 
you had to try and work out the conse- 
quences of such a sacrifice at the board 
it would prove impossible, but knowing 



tin* middliHj.imr pi. in <>l how lo ton 
duct the attack works wonders. 

9...d5 

Other moves: 

a) 9-..^d4 10 £}xd4 cxd4 11 f6 (,» 
sneaky little pawn move that helpfully 
eliminates Black's dark-squared bishop 
which is usually an important dv 

fender) ll...dxc3 12 fxg7 *xg7 13 Hrl 
(a standard manoeuvre for White, mov 
ing the queen to an attacking position 
and preparing jth6+ to take advantage 
of the weak dark squares around the 
king) l3...Wb6+ 14 *hl ^g8 (I4...cxb2 
is tempting, but after 15 Wf6+ <&>g8 16 
±h6 bxaltf 17 Sxal Black is lost) 15 

bxc3 Wa5 16 ±f4 d5 17 M>3 dxe4 18 
Ad6 Ad7 (Black gives up the exchange, 
which is hardly surprising considering 
that l8...Sd8 loses in dramatic style: 19 
fixf7+! *xf7 20 #xh7+ *e8 21 ±c7 
and wins) 19 Jtxf8+ Sxf8 20 Wxe4 and 
White is the exchange up with a supe- 
rior position so winning should be just 
a matter of time, A.Hnydiuk- 
LKowalczyk, Polish team Champion- 
ship 1999. 

b) 9...exf5 10 Wh4 and now: 

bl) 10...h5 (it is important to re- 
member that, although there is no in- 
stant win, White's continuous pressure 
should be enough to secure a clear ad- 
vantage) 11 ±g5 Wd7 12 fiael <&>h8 13 
jtf6 (White's pieces are well placed, so 
the next stage is to exchange the g7- 
bishop which tends to do a lot of de- 
fensive work) 13...fxe4 14 dxe4 ^g8 15 
Jlxg7+ < 4xg7 16 #f4 (the queen now 
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h.r. tlx* dil.il foli* ol ln< ii',i'.lni| 1 1 1 c * 
|nr\sure on Ihe I llle, I >y I hiraleiiiiitj 
moves sued as Uj S , «i 1 1< 1 lahjelnu) the 
weak d6-pawn) l6...a(> 1/ JIdl (White 
Likes the opportunity to restore the 
material balance by winning back a 
ji.iwn) 17. ..b5 18 Hxd6 #g4 19 We3 
(I here is no point exchanging queens 
when there are still plenty of opportu- 
ne ies to attack) 19...^ge7 20 ±d5 ±b7 
i 1 h3 *c8 22 Wxc5 b4 23 £ia4 Wc7 24 
' ul4 2ac8 25 Axf7! (a nice way to fin- 
ish the game in style) 25...Wa5 
(;S...Hxf7 runs into 26 ^e6+) 26 ^e6+ 
l 0 P.Horn-A.Payen, Geneva 1990. 

b2) I0...£>d4 11 ±g5! (the theme of 
pinning the knight on e7 is a key to this 
variation) ll...le8 12 £M5 ^dc6 13 
'Mf6+ ±xf6 14 &xf6 h5 15 Wg5 *h7 16 
j.xf7 Sg8 17 ^h4 #c7 18 exf5 Axf5 19 
JIxf5! 1-0 M.Voracek-T.Micanek, Czech 
l earn Championship 2000. 

c) 10...Wd7 11 Ah6 ^e5 12 ^g5 
(this set-up for White is very strong and 
I here is no reasonable defence for 

Black) 12...£ixc4 13 ±xg7 < 4 > xg7 14 
Wxh7+ (the start of a king-hunt which 
is miserable for Black but will make 
White smile!) I4... < 4 ) f6 15 e5+ (with so 
many pieces on the board the hapless 
black king has no chance) lS.-AxgS 
(alternatively, I5...dxe5 16 <£>ce4 mate, 
or 15...*xe5 16 Iael+ <A>f6 17 Wh6 fol- 
lowed by £>h7 mate) 16 h4+ 4^4 17 
#h6 1-0 O.Biti-D.Sulc, Bizovac 2000. 

10l,b3 

White maintains tension by avoid- 
ing any pawn captures, leaving Black 



Ihe |uohlem ol luviruj to decide what 
lo do next. 



10...dxe4 11 dxe4 gxf 5 12 Wh4 




The benefit of having the queen on 
el becomes clear, as it is now well 
placed to step up the pressure on the 
kingside by supporting the bishop to 
g5 or h6 and even, in the right circum- 
stances, £}g5 to attack the vulnerable 
h7-pawn. 

12...<£>d4 13 Ag5 £}xf3+ 

The pin on the e7-knight looks 
rather ominous, so Black finds an 
elaborate way to wriggle out of the 
problem. Nevertheless, I think the pas- 
sive I3...f6 should be preferred, when 
14 Ae3 offers roughly equal chances. 
14 lxf3 Wd4+ 15 ^hl 

Black might be a pawn up, but 
White's queen, dark-squared bishop 
and king's rook are threateningly 
placed on the kingside, while the other 
bishop on b3 continues to exert influ- 
ence against Black's pawn shield. 
15...^g6 16 Wh5 fxe4 17 Sh3! f5? 

It seems to make sense to give one 
pawn back and then hide the king 
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away, but White has seen furlher. In 
stead, 17...h6 18 ixh6 XLxh6 19 #xh6 
Wg7 20 We3 b6 21 ^xe4 would leave 
White with the superior chances, but at 
least Black is still in the game. 
18 #xh7+ 4f 7 



19 fih6! 

I suspect this is the move that Black 
missed. The rook benefits from the 
weakness of the pinned bishop to cre- 
ate mayhem in the defence. 
19...£ie7 20 If 6+ #xf6 21 jbtf6 4>xf6 
22 Bfl! 

White is now up on material and 
keeps faith with his attacking instincts 
by adding the rook to the attack. 
22...Sh8 23 ^xe4+ *f 7 24 Ixf 5+ 

A brilliant finish to a fine game. 
24...£ixf5 25 Wxf5+ 1-0 

Play like a Champion, 
but be patient 

I would like to emphasize the advan- 
tage of knowing such games if you 
wish to play the opening because it will 
help you formulate the attack in the 
middlegame. It is far better for others 



to do .ill the h.ud work ol IiikIiikj oul 
the right way to handle the opening, 
when you can copy the best ideas. Tills 
can be done by going through games 
from a book and noting how Whitr 
wins. The alternative is to use your 
computer database, collect a number 
of victories by strong players, and then 
play rapidly though the games to get a 
feel of the opening. 

A demonstration of the benefit of 
having a little knowledge is that play- 
ing through the Grand Prix Attack 
game will now allow you to under- 
stand how the legendary American star 
Bobby Fischer outwitted an opponent 
in the opening: 

Came 20 
A.Saidy-RJ. Fischer 

US Team Championship, 
New York 1969 
English Opening 

1 c4 e5 2 £>c3 £>c6 3 g3 f 5 

This is what we nowadays call the 
reversed Grand Prix Attack - as can be 
easily understood when we notice that 
Black is playing in the same fashion as 
White in the previous game (l e4 c5 2 
£>c3 5ic6 3 f4). 
4 Jtg2 £>f6 5 e3 

The opening is still going strong on 
the evidence on the following game 
where Black is a top grandmaster: 5 d3 
Ac5 6 a3 (this is not normal, but the 
whole point is that White is out of his 
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1 1 < " I > 1 1 1 .Hid doc*, nol hmw wh.il In do) 
i. d() / t)4 i.h() H r \ i) i) 'w)r,> #cH (as 

in I hc» Grand Prix AU.u k Ihr <|uren pre- 
pares to attack on the kingside) 10 £kl5 
' ixds 11 ilxd5+ &h8 12 0-0 f4!? (this 
\a< r if ice should be familiar from Jones- 
/aikaj; if the e3-pawn takes then the 
bishop on b6 is strengthened, while if 
I he g3-pawn takes the white king is 
exposed) 13 £fc3 Ah3 14 exf4? (14 Sel 
is necessary) 14...Ad4 15 Ad2 ±xfl 16 
ttxfl exf4 17 gxf4 Wi5 18 b5 £>e5! 19 

Ixe5 Sxf2 20 Wxf2 ±xf2+ 21 <4>xf2 
txh2+ 22 <ie3 Sf8 23 fla2 Wf2+ 24 

XvA dxe5 0-1 M.Renaudin-LFressinet, 
I'aris2001. 

5...&C5 6 d3 f4!? 




This pawn sacrifice might look mar- 
vellous, and admirers can point to 
lischer's genius, but for us knowing 
about the previous main game makes 
it look quite logical. Yes, indeed, Black is 
playing a Grand Prix Attack with col- 
ours reversed. If your opponent is not 
an expert on the Sicilian it could still 
come as a nasty surprise. 
7 exf4 0-0 8 ^ge2 We8 



H. ..d() al once is Ihe modern way lo 
handle the opening, because more les- 
sons have been learned from the Grand 
Prix Attack. There is an understanding 
that if White takes on e5 then a pawn 
should be ready to recapture. 
9 0-0 d6 10 Zja4 ±d4 11 ^xd4 exd4 12 
h3 h5 13 a3 a5 14 b3 Vg6 15 £>b2 if5 
16 Wc2 £>d7 17 Sel £>c5 18 ±fl Ia6! 

An inspired idea to target b3. 
19 A d2 lb6 20 ±xa5 Hxb3 21 ld2 Sa8 
22 a4 la6 23 a5 *h7 24 Sedl b6 25 
kel bxa5 26 £>a4 lxd3! 





Black gives up the exchange in or- 
der to take control of the light squares 
and go chasing weak pawns. 

27 Jbcd3 Jbcd3 28 Wa2 £>b4 29 Wa3? 

In these difficult circumstances 29 
b2 is the best chance for survival, 
though after 29...£>xa4 30 Sxa4 1x2 31 
Hxa5! Axdl Black regains the ex- 
change with the better chances. 
29...£k2 30 Wb2 £>xal 31 fixal £>xa4 
32 Sxa4 
el+35 



e4 33 M.xaS M.xaS 34 Sxa5 
h2 Wxa5 36tfxd4 0-1 






"Chess is life." - Bobby Fischer. 
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There are plenty of limes when Ihe 
opening promises some potential for 
an attack in the middlegame but a pa- 
tient approach is required. In the next 
game I try, first of all, to prevent Black 
from having any active play and only 
then look to make progress on the 
kingside: 

Came 21 
G.Lane-A.Phillips 

Paignton 1996 
Bishop's Opening 

1 e4 e5 2 1x4 



I have dabbled with the Bishop's 
Opening for years and still do occa- 
sionally. It is in fashion again since it is 
a good way to avoid the Petroff (2 £M3 
£yf6) which has the reputation for be- 
ing both dull and solid. My idea is to 
reach positions that normally occur 
after 2 £rf3 <£>c6 3 Jtc4, followed d2-d3, 
which is a Closed Giuoco Piano. 
2...£tf6 3 d3 c6!? 

Here 3..Ac6 would allow me to 



transpose to Ihe dlnnm h.ino wilh A 
#Yf3. The text is an independent line 
known as the Paulsen Defence - at lei 
the German master Louis Paulsen 
(1833-91), who was one of the world' 1 , 
best players in the 1860s and contrih 
uted much to the development of chess 
openings. Paulsen proposed a number 
of defensive ideas for Black, and indeed 
whole new systems, including the ...e(> 
Sicilian which still bears his name to 
this day. 

4 £>f 3 Ae7 

4...d5 is answered by 5 Ab3l, and if 
5...dxe4 then 6 £>g5 with a slight edge. 
5i»b3 

The bishop retreat is part of the 
opening plan in this line so that ...d7- 
d5 lacks bite because it won't be 
attacking the bishop on c4. Naturally 5 
4}xe5? Wa5+ winning a piece has to be 
avoided. 

5...0-0 6 0-0 d6 7 Sel £te6 8 c3 

A slow, gradual way to create a 
pawn centre with an eventual d3-d4, 
and it also creates an escape square for 
the bishop to avoid an exchange of 
pieces. 

8...£k5 9 Ac2 ±g4 

In the game R.Picard-R.Gervasio, 
French Team Championship 2005, 
Black tried 9...£tfd7, when play contin- 
ued 10 QSbdl (maybe 10 d4 ^e6 11 
<£>a3 should be tested) I0...1e8 11 fofi 
jtf8 12 <£>g3 g6 13 Ae3 <£>e6 14 *d2 
with a slight edge for White. 
10 £>bd2 

The middlegame plan is easy to work 
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mil hrc, iu\t\ 1 1 . i v I ? i c j 1 1 L i y i < I Mil', '.oil of 
position hclorc ,in<l \rrn ollici (j.imrs, 
Ihrre are typic.il Ihrmrs. 




The first one is that the queen's 
knight goes to the kingside via fl and 
then emerges on e3 or g3. There will 
then be a fight to establish a white 
knight on f5 to help start an attack, 
which can be aided by a queen emerg- 
ing on f3, and also pressure exerted in 
the centre with d3-d4. Perhaps the key 
is to stamp out any hint of counterplay 
by Black, so that White can slowly but 
surely build up his pieces on the king- 
side in preparation for an onslaught. It 
is for this reason that White tends to 
make sure that ...d6-d5 can only be 
played in circumstances that lead to 
the e5-pawn becoming vulnerable. 
I0...£te6 11 h3 Ah5 

After ll...jtxf3 I was planning to 
play 12 #xf3, leaving the knight to con- 
tinue its intended journey to fl and 
then on to f5 via e3 or g3. 
12 Qsfl ^e8 13 ^g3 ±g6 

Black should think about exchang- 
ing some pieces, so as to avoid having a 



(Mmprd position. lor insLuKr, 

13...Axf3 14 Wxf'3 ig5 15 itxg5 ^xg5, 
although after 16 #e3 ^e6 17 Sadl 
intending d3-d4 White has a small but 
lasting advantage. 

14 d4 U6 15 Ae3 

I am happy to catch up on develop- 
ment. The eventual aim is to make pro- 
gress on the kingside, but now is the 
time to improve the position of the 
queenside pieces. 

15...Wc7 16 a4 a5 17 We2 

The queen moves to the second 
rank in order to co-ordinate the rooks, 
while also keeping an eye on prevent- 
ing the possibility of ...b7-b5. 
17...C5 18 d5! 




I am happy to close the centre be- 
cause that will allow me to concentrate 
on making things happen on the king- 
side. 

I8...^f4?! 

But the retreat with I8...^d8 would 
be an admission that something has 
seriously gone wrong, as the knights on 
the back rank are badly placed. 
19 #d2 £}h5 
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The former Urilish Ch.impion (of 
1954) avoids losing a pawn, but now 
the initiative allows me to step up the 
pressure on the kingside in an effort to 
make the most of Black's discordant 
pieces. 

20 £>f 5 ±d8 

There is little choice but to accept a 
dour defensive task, since the alterna- 
tive 20...±xf5 21 exf5 g6 (White was on 
the verge of trapping the h5-knight) 22 
g4 £>hg7 23 .A.h6 leaves White a bind 
on the position, and the big threat is 
g4-g5 followed by f5-f6. 

21 g4 ^hf6 22*h2 

There is no rush. Black has no hint 
of counterplay so I can take my time to 
reinforce the potential attack on the 
kingside. The advance of pawns in 
front of the white king is not risky in 
this case because, with the centre al- 
ready closed, Black cannot open up the 
position and make some threats. 

22...Wd7 23 C4 



The prospect of Black safely playing 
...b7-b5 is firmly shut down, further 
reducing his role to that of a spectator 



<is While's <itt<u k cj.i I hci p.»< r. 
23...I15!? 

Phillips is in no mood to sit and 
wait, so tries to mix things up. 

24 Sgl hxg4 25 hxg4 £ih7 



26Hg3 

By this stage I was really enjoying 
the game. At my leisure I was making 
sure both rooks could help pursue the 
black king, while I really could not see 
what Black could do - and that also 
seemed to occur to my opponent who 
took longer and longer to find his 
moves. 

26...£>ef6 27 Shi Se8 28 ±h6\ 

A crafty way to force home the ad- 
vantage because acceptance of the sac- 
rifice would be fatal (see the next note). 
Then again, it should come as no sur- 
prise that such options exist when you 
count the pieces. I have two rooks, two 
knights, a queen and the dark-squared 
bishop on hand to boost the attack, 
whereas Black's defensive pieces are 
poorly placed and lack mobility. 

28...^xe4 

This is desperation but I can't really 
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iilfn MI.k k nun h .nlvli r lot ln\l,m< c, 
.•Iter ;H...(jxh(> ,'«) YMn» 'mx()/1i (or 
.")... .w.xf'5? .iOcjxlM J-hH n #(j/ mate) 
K) Hxg4 if 6 31 'JUj/ ^.M( 8 (otherwise 
White can play the stunning #xh7+ 
! kinks to the pin on the g6-bishop) 32 
•'m(j5 Rad8 33 4}h7! is a killer move and 
Hlack should just give up. 
29 Axe4 gxh6 30 Wxh6 ±f6 31 *g2 

The king steps out of the way to 
unleash the rook on the h-file, which 
was all part of the plan when I played 
;6)Ig3. 

3l...#d8 32 g5! JkhB 33 £>3h4 1-0 




The threat is to exchange pieces on 
g6 and then take on h7 or h8 depend- 
ing how Black responds, after which 
checkmate is inevitable. 



was motivated to play in this pa- 
tient style of restricting Black before 
going on the offensive by seeing a 
game by Garry Kasparov. Naturally, I 
could not hope to emulate the great 
man completely, but we can all be in- 
spired by the star players even if it only 
helps us think of an appropriate plan. 



Mere is Ihr (jamr I was thinkiruj ol, 
which sees Black forced to endure a 
passive position until White takes a 
chance to make a strong breakthrough, 
having studiously manoeuvred his 
pieces behind his pawns: 



Game 22 
G.Kasparov-T.Georgadze 

USSR Championship, 
Minsk 1979 
Philidor's Defence 



1 e4 e5 2 £tf3 d6 3 ±c4 ±e7 4 d3 £>f6 5 
c3 0-0 6 0-0 c6 7 ±b3 A,e6!? 




Black hopes to eliminate pressure 
on the a2-g8 diagonal by offering to 
trade bishops. I have seen some inex- 
perienced players in similar positions 
happy to take on e6 so as to inflict 
doubled e-pawns on Black. In fact, that 
would be an error because Black would 
then have more control over the centre, 
as well as the semi-open f-file for the 
benefit of his rook - a sample attacking 
plan would be ..Ah5-f4 and ...We8-g6. 
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The pin on the queen's kniqhl with 
7..~&.g4 is also popular; for example, 8 
£hbd2 h6!? (in an effort to avoid a pas- 
sive game Black finds an intriguing 
idea to exchange pieces) 9 Sel £}h7 10 
h3 ±xf3 (or if 10...±h5, as in F.Vallejo 
Pons-I.Sokolov, Mondariz 2001, then 11 
Qtfl ?hg5 12 ±xg5 Axg5 13 ^g3 with 
an edge) 11 £ixf3 ^g5, but now the 
nice mirroring move 12 4^ih2!? allows 
White to avoid the exchange and also 
prepares f2-f4. 

Another possibility is 7...a5 8 Sel 
(adopting the standard plan as seen in 
Lane-Phillips, to transfer the queen's 
knight to the kingside) 8...£fod7 9 Ac2 
b5 10 &bd2 a4 11 Qtfl again with a 
slight edge for White, M.Yilmaz- 
LGofshtein, Ankara 2010. 
8 ic2 

White is treating the position like a 
Ruy Lopez so he wants to keep the in- 
fluential light-squared bishop. 




8...h6 

Georgadze makes sure that the 
bishop cannot be bothered by a later 
£rf3-g5. At the moment 8...£tod7 9 £>g5 



w.(|4l is line (or Hl.uk, bill .iflcr <) lie 1 
#c7 10 d4 He8 11 hi il is likely lli.it 
11. ..h6 is the best choice. 
9 Sel $\bdl 10 ^bd2 Wc7 11 d4 Sfe8 
12 h3! 




Kasparov felt this was a star move 
because it emphasized how he restricts 
Black's chances on the kingside. 
I2...4*}f8 



liJ 







r 




. * * s s . * S 




i ttllM 



I 




13 c4 

In his book The Test of Time Kas- 
parov's comments chimed with my 
good intentions in the previous game. 
He wrote: "After first restricting Black's 
possibilities on the kingside, White un- 
expectedly changes the pattern of the 
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'.lulnjK h.illlr lir. let. I of pl.iy on the 
kiiujsidr, he I >r*( 1 1 r r. operations aimed 
.il seizing spaa 1 in I he ( entre." 

13... ?Ag6 14 d5 

This is the sort of pawn formation I 
was thinking of after playing 23 c4 in 
I he previous game. Not exactly the 
•.a me, but proof that you can borrow 
ideas to help your own attacking style. 

14...Ad7 



that Mack's remaining dark squared 
bishop is somewhat restricted, while 
White's is comparatively active. 
17...a6 18 Jbcd7 £>xd7 

After 18. ..Wxd7 Kasparov suggests 
19 a3 b5 20 jte3, when the opening of 
the position will favour White who has 
the much more active pieces. 
19 g3 ±e7 20 h4 £>f6 21 £>h2 Wd7 22 
a4 Wh3 










V 












id 




y. 1 



15 ^bl! 

Finding such a great move is the 
mark of a champion. Indeed, Kasparov 
wrote: "less was promised by the trans- 
fer of the knight via fl, since this would 
have weakened White's fighting poten- 
tial on the queenside." Well, it makes 
sense when you hear it from the for- 
mer world champion, and now the plan 
is £>c3, Ad2 and b2-b4. 
15...±f8 16 £>c3 c5?! 

Black is happy to block the position 
and go for a draw. 

17 Jta4 

A far-sighted idea; White wishes to 
exchange light-squared bishops since 
his own has served its purpose. After 



This move was followed by a draw 
offer, but Kasparov always plays to win 
- especially when his opponent is al- 
ready heading for time-trouble. 

23 Wf3 Wd7 

Black should really look to improve 
his pieces with 23..Jtd8, although after 

24 a5 b5 25 axb6 ±xb6 White is still 
slightly better. 

24 a5 £>f8 25 ±d2 lec8 26 £\fl £ig4?! 

Kasparov thought this was weak - it 
may look aggressive but Black does not 
have enough pieces on the kingside to 
create an attack. Furthermore, the 
queen is now obliged to protect the 
knight on g4, so Black can't manoeuvre 
his other knight via d7 to add weight to 
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the defence on the queenside. I his is <i 
key reason for Kasparov seeking to 
quickly open up some attacking lines. 
27 ^a4 i d 8 28 led lab8 29 b4! 




on every move. 

33...Sd8 34 f3 ^h6 35 c5 dxc5 36 w xc5 
Wf6 37 &g2 

Instead 37 ile7? looks like a win 
ning move, but then Black escapes with 
37...Wxb6+. 

37...He8 38 ±e3 £>d7 39 Eabl #e7?! 40 



xe7 Hxe7 1-0 





Here Black lost on time in a terrible 
position. White could have continued 
with 41 Sc7, pinning the knight and 
threatening 42 d6. 



White has been building up to this 
moment. Cracking open the queenside 
will be to his benefit because, with 
more room to manoeuvre, he can 
quickly create attacking opportunities. 

29...cxb4 30 ±xb4 h5 

It has been suggested that Black 
should take the chance to advance with 
30...b5 to avoid being smothered. How- 
ever, after 31 axb6 ±xb6 32 c5! dxc5 
(or 32..JU7 33 c6 Wc7 34 ±xd6! #xd6 
35 #xg4 and White is winning) 33 

±xc5 ±xc5 34 £>xc5 Bxc5 35 Sxc5 I 
think White is still much better; e.g. 

35...Hb2 36 5te3 £>xf2 37 lc2. 
31 £>b6 ±xb6 32 axb6 #e7 33 Wa3 

White is applying constant pressure 
by making sure that Black is on the de- 
fensive in cramped conditions. These 
positions require a lot of energy to de- 
fend and, perhaps just as importantly, 
can often lead to time-trouble due to 

the need to avoid impending disaster 1 e4 e5 2 Jx4 ^f6 3 d3 c6 4 £M3 d5 5 



"Creativity and order must reign to- 
gether to guide calculation." - Garry 
Kasparov. 



A more direct attack is the theme in 
the next game: 



Game 23 
G.Lane-LHenris 

Brussels 1995 
Bishop's Opening 
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b3 a5 




Black decides to expand on the 
queenside; the initial threat is to trap 
the bishop with ...a5-a4. 
6a3 

I like this move which gives some 
room for the bishop and cancels out a 
future ...±b4 by Black. Alternatively, 6 
^Ac3 «M>4 (6...d4?! seems to win a piece 
but is exposed as a mistake after 7 
^xe5! dxc3 8 ^hxf7 when White is on 
top) 7 a3 ±xc3+ 8 bxc3 ^bd7 9 exd5 
£>xd5 10 0-0 0-0 11 lei Ie8 (or 
ll...^xc3 12 Wd2 £>d5 13 Jtb2 f6 14 d4 
with a strong initiative) 12 c4 Q\e7 13 
<£>g5 he 14 £>e4 a4 15 ±a2 c5 (Black 
acts to block in the bishop on a2) 16 
<£>d6 Sf8 17 c3 led to a slight edge for 
White in G.Kasparov-E.Bareev, Linares 

1993. 
6...a4 

Instead, 6...±d6 7 exd5 (7 £>c3 is 
also possible) 7...a4 8 JLa2 ^hxds 9 0-0 
0-0 10 Hel ±g4 11 £>bd2 £>d7 12 h 3 
±h5 13 ^c4 led to roughly equal 
chances in C.Bauer-P.Drenchev, Metz 

2009. 



7 - a2 w d6 8 ' c3 dxe4 

Ihis has the merit of stopping 
White from constantly threatening the 
pawn centre, but it does increase the 
influence of the bishop on a2. In the 
game A.Borisenko-S.Mikheev, Moscow 
2008, Black tried to bolster his pawn 
centre with 8..Jte6 and White endeav- 
oured to undermine it: 9 Ag5 d4 10 
£>e2 h6 11 jth4 £>bd7 12 Jtg3 c5 13 c3 
b6 14 0-0 0-0 (if 14...Wxb2, then 15 
fc,xe6 fxe6 16 cxd4 cxd4 17 4^>exd4! 
gives White the advantage) 15 h3 Wa6 
16 £>el ifd8 17 cxd4 cxd4 18 jtxe6 
fxe6 19 f4 exf4 20 ±xf4 J-xf4 21 £>xf4 
£>e5 22 £rf3 Wd6 23 Scl £>eg4? 
(23...^fd7 was a better idea) 24 Vd2 
£>e5 25 ^xe5 Wxe5 26 Wb4! Iac8? 27 
£>g6 1-0. 





This is a direct way of causing Black 
some problems in the opening. I had 
also tried 9 dxe4 in a game against 
English grandmaster Matthew Sadler 
in London 1994, but was unable to 
make an impact against a stout de- 
fence: 9...1 f e7 10 0-0 ±e6 11 £tfi4 g6 (a 
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good move to block out the knight; at 
the time I felt this was a concession 
because it weakens his kingside dark- 
squares but it is not easy to exploit it) 

12 h3 (12 Ah6 is answered by 12...^g4! 

13 Jtxe6 ^ixh6 14 Aa2 0-0 with equal 
chances) 12..Jtxa2 13 Sxa2 Qft>d7 14 
Hal ^c5 15 Hel 0-0 16 ±g5 ^7, also 
with roughly equal chances, and a 
draw was agreed after 44 moves. 
9...0-0 10 4}gxe4 ^xe4 

If Black dawdles and retreats the 
bishop out of reach with 10... ±c7, then 
11 ±g5 £>bd7 12 Wf3 gives White de- 
cent pressure due to the pin. I think the 
immediate lO..Jte7 is the best chance 
to mount a strong defence. 
11 4>}xe4 




I 





mm 




ll...±e7 

A defensive measure that is not in 
keeping with Henris' usual aggressive 
style, but he has little choice because 
Black has no obvious counterplay. If 
ll...jtc7, then 12 #h5 and the queen is 
handily placed for the attack, when 
12. ..h6? would be a disaster due to 13 
jtxh6 gxh6 14 Wg6+ 4>h8 15 Wxh6+ 



JLgH 1() <Mf(>» and lil.ic k i.iii (jo home 
He should really take a serious look al 
ll...ilf5! which is solid. 
12 Wh5 £>d7 13 0-0 

Getting the king into safety and al 
the same time bringing the king's rook 
into the game by preparing f2-f4. 
13...®e8 

After the game the Belgian interna- 
tional indicated that he wanted to add 
some weight to the defence of the f7- 
pawn and prepare ...f7-f5 to exchange 
queens. 

14f4fia5 15 i d2lb5 




16 ±C4! 

I wanted to deflect the rook away 
from the fifth rank so I could take on e5 
without having to contend with ...Hxe5. 
I6...1xb2 17 fxe5 2xc2 18 Hxf 7! fixc4 

Probably l8...3Sxf7 is the best 
chance, although 19 e6 Hxc4 20 exf7+ 
xf7 21 Wxf7+ 4 ) xf7 22 dxc4 gives 
White a good ending. 
19 Hxf 8+ Wxf8 20 dxc4 

A quick look at the position indi- 
cates that White is the exchange up 
and his attack is still raging. 
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;o...g6 21 Wc2 ' KdN jj «< i 

Mltick has (jhihhed ,i pawn back but 
I he price is that While is rewarded with 
\lrong play on the al-h8 diagonal. 

22...ilg4 

22...<£id7 23 2fl Wd8 24 #f2 wins. 
23 We3 



23...Wf5? 

A final mistake which loses a piece. 

24 <£>g3 1-0 

"How does Tal win? It is very simple: 
He places his pieces in the centre and 
then sacrifices them somewhere " - 
David Bronstein. 

Mikhail Tal (1936-1992) was a mag- 
nificent attacking player who inspired 
generations to prepare to attack in 
their games. The Latvian won the 
World Championship from Botvinnik in 
I960, but lost the return match the 
following year. He was a hero amongst 
players who loved to see their stars 
strive to win at all costs. He was de- 
scribed as "full of nervous energy, 
chain smoking at the board, pacing 



restlessly between moves." I lis legacy is 
a collection of glorious games. Here are 
a couple to give a hint of how to attack 
after the opening when you have a lead 
in development: 

Came 24 
M.Tal-W.Uhlmann 

Moscow 1971 
French Defence 

1 e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 ^d2 

3 5^c3 is the main alternative, when 
the Winawer with 3.. Jtb4 is considered 
a major line. One of the reasons why 3 
<£>d2 is so popular is that it avoids such 
a heavily analysed variation. 

3...C5 

A solid line of the French, which is to 
be expected from a world renowned 
expert on the opening. 

4 £>gf3 &c6 5 Ab5 dxe4 6 £>xe4 ±d7 7 

±g5! #a5+ 

Tal intended to meet 7...Wb6 by 8 

We2 cxd4 9 0-0-0 with the initiative. 
Not 7..Ae7? due to 8 £>d6+! <4>f8 9 
£}xb7 Wb6 10 £>xc5 and White is cer- 
tainly on top. 

8 ^c3 cxd4 9 £>xd4 ±b4?! 

Black spots a chance to win a pawn, 
but this hinders development which 
was not a good idea against Tal who 
already had a reputation for giving 
away material - so a mere pawn would 
hardly be noticed as long as the posi- 
tion was encouraging an attack. The 
demolition by Tal must have struck a 
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nerve because, years Liter, I be Cjerman 
grandmaster defended the honour of 
the variation by improving with 
9..Jte7! and then: 

a) 10 Wd2 £rf6 (lO..Jtxg5? 11 Wxg5 
^xd4? 12 Axd7+ wins due to the dis- 
covered attack on the black queen) 11 
0-0-0 Hd8 12 ^b3 Wc7 with equal 
chances, T.Horvath-W.Uhlmann, Aus- 
trian Team Championship 2005. 

b) 10 ±xe7 £>gxe7 11 0-0 0-0 
(11...Hd4 can be safely met by 12 £±>3) 
12 ^b3 ^c7 13 Sel also gave Black a 
perfectly acceptable position in 
P.Rooze-W.Uhlmann, World Seniors 
Championship, Bad Zwischenahn 2008. 




10 0-0! 

White carries on getting his pieces 
into the action, while making sure his 
king is out of the way. 

10...±xc3 11 bxc3 Wxc3 

If Black can get away with this then 
the extra pawn will prove to be useful. 
The warning signs are that White's 
pieces are well co-ordinated, while the 
black king is still sitting serenely on its 
starting square. 



Hut if instead I I. ..ad 1/ « xt (> w xt d 
13 fcxcb Wxg5, then M WriOl Wd5 (<>t 
14...^e7 15 Sfdl! ^xc6 16 Wd7+ silH 
17 Wxb7) 15 *xd5 exd5 16 2fel+ 4'fH 
(not I6...<4>d7? 17 £>e5+ < 4 ) e7 18 4ftg6i 
and wins) 17 ^d4 ^f6 18 Sebl! b5 19 
a4 and the ending favours White. 
12 £rf5!! 




This is a typical Tal move, which of- 
fers a piece in return for a lightning 
attack. I think it is safe to say that Black 
missed the depth and strength of the 
attack, because he apparently sank into 
thought for one hour and fifty minutes. 
12...exf5 

The refusal of the sacrifice leaves 
Black in dire straits. For instance: 

12...1 f c5 13 ^d6+ <4f8 14 Jte3 We5 15 
Bbl Bb8 16 Bel with a big advantage. 
13 Sel+ ±e6 14 Wd6 

The position is clearly awkward for 
Black - even if White did not calculate 
every possible line it is clear that, with 
so many pieces lined up against the 
king, something has to be right. Per- 
haps the key point is that it is far from 
obvious how Black can extract his king 
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hum mkIi ,i | xm ll< M r. | >< i . 1 1 1 « »ti wllhoiil 
lo'.iiKj sitjiiilK ,uil m.iln l.il 
14. ..a6 

I he natural move* l4...#Yf'6 is fatally 
undermined by 15 Hadl, when White 
h.is a decisive grip on the position be- 
( ,mse the black king cannot move away 
from danger; e.g. 15. ..a6 (or 15...h6 16 
J.xf6 gxf6 17 Sxe6+! fxe6 18 #xe6+ 
■Af8 19 Sd7 winning) 16 ±xf6 gxf6 17 
Jtxe6+ fxe6 18 Wxe6+ 4f8 19 Sd7 
#al+ 20 jtfl and Black will be mated. 
15 Ad2! 

A crafty idea: the bishop changes 
diagonals to support the cause of 
checkmate. Instead, 15 Aa4?! b5 16 
M2 #c4 17 Ab3 Hd8! 18 #c7 Hd7 is 
equal according to Tal. 
15...Wxc2 16 ±b4! 




It would be wrong to proceed with 
the obvious 16 Bad? because of the 
shocking l6...Wxcl!, when the tactics 
suddenly go against White; e.g. 17 
Hxcl axb5 18 fixc6 Hd8! and White is 
in big trouble. 

I6...axb5 17 Wf8+ 4>d7 18 ledl! 4>c7 
19 Wxa8 1-0 



,i< k's c.mse is hopeless, lor ex.un 
pie: ig...Wa4 20 M6+ ^b6 21 Wf8 Wh4 
22 ilc5+ &c7 23 Sacl! Wf6 24 Wd6+ 
c8 25 Ab6 We7 26 WdS+ #xd8 27 
xd8 mate. 




"Tal doesn't move the pieces by 
hand; he uses a magic wand." - Via- 
cheslav Ragozin. 

Here is another brilliant example 
showing that it can be a costly experi- 
ence to neglect your development, as 
after the opening the attack is easier to 
prepare: 



Came 25 
M.Tal-B.Larsen 

Montreal 1979 
Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 %tf3 ^c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^xd4 
&f6 5 £>c3 d6 6 ±g5 

This is known as the Richter-Rauzer 
Attack. 

6...e6 7 *d2 ±e7 8 0-0-0 a6 9 f4 #c7?! 
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Alter this scMisa tioruil (j.unc Ihc 
opinion of this queen move dipped 
dramatically and other ideas were for- 
mulated instead. Nowadays, 9...^xd4 
10 #xd4 b5 11 Axf6 gxf6 is the most 
popular line with top grandmasters. 

10 ±e2 £ixd4?! 

This releases the tension and allows 
White to exert pressure along the d- 
file. Instead: 10...±d7 11 4^b3 Sd8 
(maybe 11...0-0-0 should be considered) 
12 ±xf6 gxf6 13 ±h5 b5 14 f5 0-0 15 
Wh6 ^e5 16 £>d4 b4 (l6...Ic8!? might 
be better, preventing the c3-knight 
from moving due to the threat of mate 
on c2) 17 fxe6 ±xe6 18 ^f5! A,xf5 19 
^hdS led to a big plus in M.Leon Hoyos- 
R.Folkeringa, Guingamp-Pabu 2010. 

11 ixd4 



ll...b5 

In the game B.Zminda-J.Hajnrych, 
Lubawka 2009, Black tried to avoid an 
attack by offering to exchange queens 
with ll...#c5, but it did not stem 
White's attacking prowess in the mid- 
dlegame: 12 Wxc5 dxc5 13 e5! ^id7 14 
±xe7 &xe7 15 Af3 Sb8 16 <£>e4 b6 17 



<M(1() l() 18 rx((>i (jxlh (IM 'mxI(> 1«) 
Shel XLd7 20 f5 is very slmiuj) 19 She I 
h5 20 j£.c6 ^f8 21 ^xcS-i Sxc8 22 M)/ 
when the extra pawn gave White ,i 
winning ending. 
12 e5! 



Tal is keen to disrupt Black's pieces 
before the opponent can consolidate by 
castling. White is relentless in pursuing 
the king, hugely aided by the lack of 
defensive options available to Black 
due to having too many pieces still 
waiting to be moved from their start- 
ing squares. 

12...dxe5 13fxe5^d5 

The attempt to fight back with 

13...1.C5 backfires after 14 Wf4 4^d7 15 
^e4 with excellent play, especially 
since the pawn is taboo in view of 
I5...^xe5? 16 Wxe5l, winning on the 
spot. 

14 Axe 7 ^xc3 

14...4^xe7 allows the crushing 15 
£M)5! when Black's position is in ruins; 
e.g. 15...axb5 16 Axb5+ &f8 (or 
l6..Jtd7 17 Wxd7+ and wins) 17 #d8+ 
WxdS 18 Sxd8 mate. 
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f3l 




15...^ixdl? 

It is difficult to resist taking the rook 
hut it soon turns out to be bad. The 
alternatives are hardly inspiring but at 
least there is a faint chance of Black 
surviving: 

a) 15...Ab7? 16 ±d6 Wd7 (or 
l6..Jb<f3 17 bxc3) 17 Wxc3 and it is 
time for Black to count the pieces. 

b) 15... ( i ) xe7 16 bxc3! (more convinc- 
ing than 16 Wi4+ f6 17 exf6+ gxf6 18 
Wb4+ *f7 19 bxc3 Ila7 or 18 11i6 2f8 
19 Ah5 Sf7! with the idea 20 ±xf7 
#f4+! 21 #xf4 ^e2+ and Black fights 
on) I6...1b8 (l6..Jtb7 runs into 17 

d6+!) 17 Wi4+ f6 18 exf6+ gxf6 19 
h6 Sf8 and now 20 Jth5! intending 
g7+ is a winner. 

c) I5...£te2+! (this is easily the best 
of the bunch) 16 Jb<e2 Wxe7 17 Af3 
jtb7 18 ±xb7 Wxb7 19 Wd6 Sc8 
(l9...Wxg2? 20 #d7+! 4f8 21 Shgl 

h3 22 #d6+ 4>e8 23 Wc6+ or 21...#e4 
gfl f5 23 exf6 leads to mate) 20 Id2 
c6 21 Shdl (21 Wa3 is possible to 
avoid the ending) 21...'tt r xd6 22 2xd6 








JL»H 2 \ Hb(> wilh .I cl<\irly superior end 
ing for White. 

16 Xl.d6\ Wc4 

The other queen moves do not help 
either: I6...#d7 allows 17 Axa8, while 
I6...#a7 17 Ac5 is hopeless for Black in 
view of 17...Wb8? 18 Jx6+ and mates. 

17 #b6! 




Despite being a rook down, Tal's 
immediate priority is to avoid the ex- 
change of the queens so the attack can 
carry on. 

17...£tf2 

17...^e3 is met simply by 18 Wxe3 
and White can look forward to taking 
the queen's rook next move. 
18 1x6+ 

Tal has an abundance of good 
moves but spots a clearly winning one 
and wraps up the game. Naturally 18 
jb<a8 was also very good, as I8...^xhl 
allows 19 Jtc6+ ±d7 20 #b8 mate. 
Black was hoping for the line 18 #xf2 
f4+ 19 *bl Jtd7, though I don't really 
see much hope after 20 Wb6\ 2c8 21 
jtb7 winning. 

I8...±d7 19 ±xd7+ *xd7 20 Wb7+ *d8 
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21 #xa8+ Wc8 22 #a7l 1-0 




Black resigned due to the twin 
threats of mate on e7 and against the 
knight on f2. 

"My head is filled with sunshine." - 
Mikhail Tal, after he had won the World 
Championship Candidates tournament 
in 1959. 

The benefit of playing something 
you know well is that it is easier to find 
the right plan to attack: 

Came 26 
C.McNab-D.Mason 

British League 2004 
English Opening 

1 c4 e5 2 5k3 ^c6 3 &f 3 f5 

Black is a player who likes to fight 
straight from the opening. The set-up 
here is a sort of Dutch Defence where 
Black's standard positional goal of ...ey- 
es has already been achieved. Just be- 
fore White resigns there are plenty of 



ways of (l(\ilin<j wilh llii\ opcniiKj, I 
think the best one is to cru ourago the 
black centre pawns to advance and 
then break up the extended pawn 
chain. 




4d4 

White has played this move before 
and uses his prior knowledge to strike 
at the centre before Black can consoli- 
date. 

4...e4 5 ^g5 

It looks a little crazy to allow the 

white knight to be chased around the 
board, but the argument is that in the 
long term Black is weakening his pawn 
structure. White has also tested 5 ^gl 
and 5 Ag5. 
5...h6 6 £\h3 g5 

Black does not wait for the knight to 
head for the d5-square via f4. I have 
played this as Black and it does catch 
out some White players who allow 
their pieces to be pushed back onto 
passive squares. Then again, the policy 
of advancing pawns in front of the king 
is bound to involve a certain amount of 
risk. 
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/ t?3 Mf6 



'.Mxb(>i «ixbd 2A w.xcbi Hxt>6 IS (JS 10. 




8 <hgl!? 

After this unexpected retreat White 
intends to follow up with h2-h4 to put 
pressure on Black's kingside. 8 
looks like the sort of move that surely 
only the elite players can think up. But 
opening books allows the rest of us to 
play like stars and this manoeuvre is in 
fact well known. Maybe 8 f3 is also 
worth considering. 

8...±g7 

The Scottish grandmaster playing 
White has a lot of experience in this 
variation. In the game C.McNab- 
S.Weeramantry, Gibraltar 2005, Black 
tried 8...£>e7 but lost after 9 h4 ^g6 
(9...g4!? 10 £>ge2 h5 11 £>f4 is slightly 
better for White) 10 hxg5 hxg5 11 
J(xh8 ^xh8 12 lib 3 d6 13 ±d2 c6 14 
0-0-0 Wb6 (14...£M7 to bring the knight 
back into the action seems sensible) 15 
Wc2 ±d7 16 f3! d5 17 g4 exf3 (again 
I7...£if7 is worth a try) 18 £>xf3 fxg4 19 
<£>xg5 dxc4 20 ±xc4 0-0-0 21 ^e6 le8? 
(an oversight in a difficult position; 
21...jb<e6 was forced) 22 ^a4 Jtxe6 23 



9h4 g4 

A very committal move, but this has 
been tested many times. I suspect more 
attention might be given to 9...^e7 in 
the future if no improvements are 
found in the main game. 

10 ^ge2^h5 

The idea of having the knight on the 
edge of the board is to prevent the 
white knight coming to f4 (or g3), while 
the attacking player will try to find the 
right moment to play ...f5-f4. 
Il4^d5 



White is fighting to install a knight 
on the important f4-square, while 
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Black aims to make it only a temporary 
arrangement. 

Il...£te7 12 ^idf4 £>xf4 13 ^xf4 h5 14 

White has a straightforward mid- 
dlegame plan of castling queenside 
and then trying to undermine the black 
kingside pawns with f2-f3 at the right 
moment. I think the reason why Black 
still plays this line is because it has 
been recommended in older sources 
due to the encounter M.Rohde- 
W. Browne, Philadelphia 1992, where 
the players battled out a tough game: 
14 !d2 Sh6!? (a theme recreated in the 
main game; Black plans ...£}g6 to chal- 
lenge the white knight on f4) 15 Wb3 
d6 16 Icl (16 0-0-0! is a better bet, 
when White can think about the best 
time to play c4-c5) I6...^g6 17 ^xg6 
Ixg6 18 g3 (18 c5 d5 19 g3 c6 20 4>dl 
planning to transfer the king to bl is 
intriguing and I can't see how Black 
can benefit) I8...c6 19 ±e2 ±f6 20 #a3 
led to equal chances. 
14...5h6 
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15 c5! 



Preventing Ihe inlen<lr<l l S../M(j(» 
due to 16 #g8+ and wins. 
15...&f8 16 ilc4 Hb8 

Perhaps he just got lucky but a cou 
pie of years later White had this posi 
tion again in the game C.McNab 
E.Spencer, Hawick 2006. This time his 
opponent tried I6...£}g6, allowing 
McNab to show what he had intended: 
17 Jtg8! (here the big threat is mate on 
f7) I7...£>h8 (this pitiful retreat is 
forced, since queen moves such as 
17...1 r e7? run into 18 ^hdS\ and 19 
^xc7) 18 Jtd2 with the much better 
position for White. It is certainly a good 
advert for the virtues of playing the 
same opening and consequently bene- 
fiting from having prior knowledge of 
the plans involved. 

17 1*7! 



mi 




4. 



mxmm 








mratm 

m 




A nice way to pick up a pawn and 
maintain the pressure on the king. 
17...b6 18 Jbch5 Sf6 

Once again Black has to guard 
against the threat of mate, which is an 
indication that his opening has turned 
out to be a disaster. 
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19 f3 

I he? classic way In Inr.ik down the 
pawn chain, and in Ihis case it helps 
open lines to allow an attack to pros- 
per. 

I9...exf3 20 gxf3 Jtb7 21 c6! £>xc6 

2l..Jbcc6 22 d5 ±b7 23 fxg4 is also 
(joodfor White. 

22 &d2?! 

Now White catches up on develop- 
ment, but he should really be making 
sure victory is within sight 22 £}g6+! is 
an improvement which forces Black to 
give up material. For instance: 
22...Sxg6 23 ±xg6 #e7 24 Ah7 win- 
ning. 

22...£>a5? 

Instead 22..Jth6! provides an es- 
cape square on g7 for the king, when 
there is still hope of survival. 

23 Axa5 ±xf3 

23...bxa5 is met by 24 £>g6+ Sxg6 
(or 24... ( & > e8? 25 Wg8+ jtf8 26 £>xf8+ 
winning easily) 25 Axg6 and White has 
a clear advantage. 

24 ib4+! c5 



I he threal lo Ihe rook on hi (an he 
safely ignored because White has a 
forcing combination which is very 
strong. 



25 dxc5! ibchl? 

Losing at once, but 25...bxc5 26 
±xc5+ d6 27 £>e6+ <4>e7 28 £>xd8 Ixb3 
29 axb3 dxc5 30 Sxa7+ <4>xd8 31 Hh2 
leaves White the exchange and a pawn 
ahead with a winning endgame. 

26 C6+ d6 27 0-0-0 Wc7 28 Sxd6 1-0 

Since 28...Exd6 29 Jb<d6+ #xd6 30 
#f7 is mate. 

"Chess is work." - Walter Browne. 
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Chapter Four 

Secrets of Success 



"/ don't believe in psychology, I believe in 
good moves." - Bobby Fischer in the 
New York Times, 1972. 

Predict-a-move 

I think it is fundamental when you 
have the advantage that you go on the 
attack. However, this happy state of 
affairs will not always be true, so there 
will be a need to be smart and tricky to 
extract an advantage from even an 
equal-looking position. In my experi- 
ence one way to lure an opponent to 
their doom is predict-a-move. The stan- 
dard idea is that you spot what your 
opponent is planning and then find a 
move that hides a trap should he carry 
on as intended. In other words you 
mask your true intentions while still 
playing a reasonable move to avoid 
suspicion. 

This seems an obvious method of 
winning to experienced players, but it 
can be quite a revelation to others. 
Here is the idea of predict-a-move in 
action: 



G.Lane-R.Eccles 

Touckley 2007 




White to play 

This is the easiest example I could 
think of that demonstrates Black walk- 
ing into a trap. In a French Defence 
Black has applied the usual pressure 
against the d4-pawn with ...^hc6 and 
...#b6, so I am happy to make things 
easier for him. 
11 ±d3 

A perfectly reasonable move, pre- 
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|).IIIM() '\'\rj ,111(1 \rlllll<) up .1 tr.ip ll 

I U . i c k w,mh lo (jt.ih I he (1 pawn. 

il...<Mxd4? 12 <Mxd4 Wxd4?? 

Still happily counting the pawns. 

13 ig6+ 1-0 

The next game shows that even the 
lop American players can be lulled into 
,i lalse sense of security when coming 
up against predict-a-move: 

J.Kraai-A.Stripunsky 

US Championship, 
St Louis 2010 



Black to play 

It is clear that White intends to take 
on c4, so the position is ripe for predict- 
-i move by setting up a trap while also 
playing a constructive move: 

21...1b5 

Black makes little attempt to hang 
on to the pawn since the obvious 
M..&b6 allows 22 #xa6. 
22 Jbcc4? 



While w.ilks into the trie k „ whereas 
a more considered approach might 
have found 22 Sdcl, followed by Jla5, 
before taking on c4 with equal chances. 
This is the beauty of predict-a-move - it 
can tip the scales in your favour when 
a draw is the more likely result. 
22...AXC4! 23 Hxc4 ^b6 

The point of Stripunsky's crafty play 
is that he emerges with two pieces for 
a rook and a winning position. 

24 Wxb5?! 

After 24 xa6 J,xc4 there is no hint 
of counterplay by White who will suffer 
in the long term. Sensing that all is lost 
White pins his hopes on the queen sac- 
rifice with vague ambitions to advance 
the passed a-pawn. The game con- 
cluded: 

24...axb5 25 Sc5 5^g4 26 lxb5 £>d7 27 
a4 ±xf3 28 gxf3 #xh2+ 29 4*1 Wh3+ 30 
4>e2 ^ih2 31 l.b4 Wxf3+ 32 <±>el 4?tf6 0-1 

In the next game many players 
would agree a draw, but Black proves 
that luck is on your side if you prepare 
to attack: 

R.Pruijssers-F.Kroeze 

Dutch Team 
Championship 2008 

White has just played Hc6-a6, mak- 
ing it abundantly clear that he is about 
to take the a-pawn. Just that informa- 
tion is sufficient for an experienced 
player to set in motion the process of 
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predict-a move. H.isically, knowing 
White's next move almost for sure 
should allow you to try and think up 
something special. I have to admit it 
does look like a draw, but look again. 



P.Cramling-S.Brynell 

Stockholm 2010 




Black to play 

24...Sd4i 

A classic move to hide your true in- 
tentions, because attacking the a-pawn 
looks like a perfectly normal continua- 
tion. The subtle change to the position 
is that the rook now blocks the white 
queen's protection of the f2-pawn. 

25 2xa5? 

There seems nothing to fear so 
White carries on with his intended 
plan. If he had been on high-alert he 
would have found 25 h3, and after 
25...Sxa4 26 Sxa5 a draw will soon be 
agreed. 

25...Wxf2+! 0-1 

Bravo! White is humiliated upon 26 
,xf2 ldl+ 27 Hfl Idxfl mate. 




The ending is also a perfect place to 
disguise your true intentions: 



Black to play 

White has done a lot of work to try 
and revive her position by activating 
her pieces, in particular by getting her 
rooks to the seventh rank. 
33...fic3 

Black sets up the chance by playing 
a reasonable move which attacks the a- 
and f-pawns. White needs to protect f3, 
as otherwise the massive threat after 
34...Sxf3 would be 35...^f4 mate. 
34 Sf7? 

This is the obvious move to look af- 
ter the f-pawn but it is also rather pre- 
dictable. Instead, 34 £te5?! is met by 
34...He2!, when 35 Hxd5 fails to 
35...^f6 36 Sd6 g4+! 37 fxg4 Hcc2 and 
wins. Perhaps the passive-looking 34 
4?}e3 is best, although 34..JSxa3 leaves 
Black on top. 
34...£tf4+! 0-1 

White is in no mood to give up the 
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i'H( ll.llKjc lot ,i linprlrv.ly In*. I ciKlllKj, 

while i'> (jxM .illow, I'i Hxl { nut<\ 

The Biggest Loser 

I \)c next game looks like a formality on 
p.iper: Black is an Indian grandmaster 
uted 2682, and expensively hired to 
(jive his team a turbo boost on top 
hoard; whereas White is merely a de- 
( ( i nt player rated 2284. Most onlookers 
•issumed it was just a matter of when 
\\o would be overpowered, even with 
(he white pieces. 

The big difference in the outcome? 
Yes, predict-a-move came to the rescue 
by hiding White's intentions, enabling 
him to engineer a delightful tactic: 



popiil.it ily ( ,m be I r«u cm! b<u k to sens.i 
tional 14th and 16th games of the Kas- 
parov-Karpov 1990 World Champion- 
ship match in Lyons. The fascinating 
complications of those games and the 
romantic nature of the Scotch Opening 
captured the public's imagination. 
4...1.C5 5 ^xc6 lff6 




Came 27 
J.Valmana Canto- 
P.Harikrishna 

Spanish Team 
Championship 2006 
Scotch Game 

1 e4 e5 2 &f 3 £>c6 3 d4 exd4 4 £ixd4 

The Scotch derived its name from a 
correspondence game between Edin- 
burgh and London chess clubs, dating 
from 1826 to 1828. The popularity of 
the opening has fluctuated wildly over 
the last century or so. The Scotch Four 
Knights was quite popular in the early 
20th century, but eventually developed 
a drawish reputation and attention 
turned to other openings, principally 
the .Ruy Lopez. The current wave of 



The line with 4...Ac5 is known as 
the Classical Variation, in which 5 ^xc6 
is the Kasparov Variation. Here Black's 
queen move is just a ploy to allow him 
to capture on c6 with the d-pawn and 
avoid the exchange of queens. Only the 
most hopeful player will dream of 
checkmate on f2. 
6Wf3 

The invitation to exchange queens 
is a perfectly acceptable way to handle 
the position. The lower-rated player 
with White will harbour thoughts of a 
draw, while Black assumes he will 
eventually be able to grind his oppo- 
nent down in the long term. If White 
wishes to avoid the queen swap then 6 
Wd2 should be preferred, which has 
Kasparov's seal of approval, after which 
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a typical setup involves .id J and 
perhaps kingside castling. 

6...Wxf3 7 gxf3 bxc6 8 Ae3 

White is happy to exchange Black's 
only active piece and make sure the 
fight for an advantage will be held in 
the middlegame. 

8...Axe3 9 fxe3 ^e7 10 £k3 d6 11 Igl 



I 







1 




1 ii±M± 

^ s y * ^* ******** ' ****** 




White's moves all seem fairly 
straightforward and should cause 
Black little harm with careful play. 
However, if Black wants more he has to 
try and fight back, which is when 
things become interesting. 

11...0-0 

In the game A.Muzychuk-LGalojan, 
European Women's Championship, 
Rijeka 2010, Black tested ll...g6, after 
which White used her extra room to 
manoeuvre to seek further conces- 
sions: 12 0-0-0 ±e6 13 h4 f6 (I3...h5, to 
block White's h-pawn, can be met by 14 
£te2 aiming for f4 and a possible ex- 
change on e6 when the timing is right) 
14 f4 *f7 15 Ae2 lhg8 16 ±f3 Sab8 17 
2d4 Sb6 18 2a4 2a8 19 2a5 intending 
h4-h5 with the initiative. 



12 f4 f 5 

White is making small but sleady 
progress in improving his position, mi 
Black rightly challenges his authority 
The f-pawn is advanced to stop While 
thinking about f4-f5 to restrict the 
light-squared bishop on c8, and also In 
prepare to exchange on e4 and then 
catch up on development. 

13 1x4+ *h8 




14 e5! 

A clever way to spice up the posi- 
tion. White offers a pawn in return for 
making his opponent's life difficult, 
and to keep the c8-bishop from finding 
a decent square after all. The added 
bonus is that 14.. .d5 would fully justify 
his decision, since White would be pre- 
sented with a very valuable passed 
pawn. 

14...dxe5 15 0-0-0 

Naturally not 15 fxe5? ^g6 16 e6 
£te5!, when the threats at c4 and f3 
mean that Black wins the pawn in far 
more favourable circumstances. Now, 
on the other hand, Black has problems 
completing his development, since if 
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• if move. Ihe hlshnp In h/ In < o 

nnlm.iU 1 his rooks, Hum While can 
•,woo|) down with his own rook and 
Like up residence on d7. 
15...<Mg6 

Black attacks the f-pawn again. If 
Instead 15-.exf4 16 exf4 Sb8 (but not 
I (>...<hg6? 17 Bxg6 hxg6 18 Bd3 with an 
r< ho of the main game), then 17 Sdel 
■*M(j8 18 Se5 leaves White with the ad- 
vantage. 
16 )(d3! 



The ultimate predict-a-move: an in- 
credibly subtle trick, giving his grand- 
master opponent ample opportunity to 
go wrong. It is clear that Black wants to 
take on f4 and may have reasoned that 
his lower-rated opponent has acqui- 
esced to the inevitable, allowing him to 
take control of the position. Certainly, 
White seems to have minimal compen- 
sation after I6...exf4 17 exf4 4^>xf4 18 
If 3 ^ih5 - at least that is what the star 
player thought to his cost. 

I6...exf4? 

The Indian Olympiad player allows 

himself to be tricked in spectacular 



fashion. I his game has inspired others 
to follow, and even if Black does not 
always lose a piece, the ending still 
presents problems: 

a) 16. ..a5 17 ^e2 Se8 (the immedi- 
ate 17..Jta6 18 ±xa6 lxa6 19 Sd7 is 
good for White) 18 ±f7! ±a6 19 Axe8 
Hxe8? (Black should really try 
19..Jb<d3, although 20 ±xc6 Sa6 21 
fidl Ixc6 22 Ixd3 4^8 23 Sd8+ <Af7 
24 Bd5 still gives White an edge) 20 
fid2 ±xe2 21 lxe2 exf4 22 Hfl and 
White had a clear advantage in 
S.Haslinger-R.Berzinsh, British League 

2007. 

b) 16.. .e4 17 Hd2 gives White a 
steady position with lots of room for 
improvement, such as by Sdgl and 
^a4-c5, designed to hound the black 
bishop. I was watching this game 
(D.Smerdon-T.Rej, Gold Coast 2009) 
being played and saw how difficult it is 
for Black to find something active to 
do. In fact here, when he should be 
contemplating something quiet like 
17...a5, Black quickly ran out of pa- 
tience and played 17-.^h4?! 18 Sgdl 
g6 (l8...£rf3 19 Sd8 ±b7 20 S8d7 Sac8 
21 £>a4 also gives White excellent 
chances) 19 Sd8! <4>g7 20 Ixf8 <4>xf8 21 
Id8+ <A>e7 22 Ih8 h5 23 ±a6 and 
White went on to win (if 23. .. ( 4 ) d7, then 
24 ^a4 is very convincing). 

17 Sxg6! 

The game should be all but over: 
this ingenious idea wins a piece, as 
17...hxg6 is met by the simple 18 exf4 
and Black is defenceless against the 
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stunning threat of Hh3 mate. Yes, the 
top-class grandmaster missed it and he 
now pays a heavy price. 

17...fxe3 18 Ixc6 f4 19 Sxc7 ith3 

Black's position is very poor but it 
seems that Harikrishna comes from the 
school of thought that you never win a 
game by resigning. 

20 Id4 Sae8 

Or 20...f3 21 Se4 f2 22 £>dl! flW+ 
23 Jbcfl Hxfl (23.. Jbcfl 24 <£>xe3 is no 
better) 24 Ixa7! flaf8 (not 24...Ixa7?? 
25 Se8 mate) 25 Ixe3 and White 
should win by quickly advancing his 
queenside pawns. 

21 Se4 lxe4 22 2^xe4 h6 




23lf7?! 

Trading rooks makes the opposing 
pawn mass more dangerous. White 
could have safely captured 23 2xa7, 
when again after 23...2e8 (or 23...f3 24 
e7 f2 25 ^ig3 flW+ 26 ±xfl jtxfl 27 
xe3) 24 Hf7 Ag2 (not 24...Sxe4? 25 
:f8+ <4>h7 26 ±d3) 25 ^ic5 e2 26 jtxe2 
xe2 27 Bxf4, he should win with his 
queenside pawns. 

23...Hxf7 24 Jbcf7 g5 



After the immedlale ,M I \ i h', 
f2 26 £Ag3 fl*+ 27 <Mxl 1 W.xll 28 id I, 

followed by 29 &el, White will pick up 
the e-pawn to reach a winning bishop 
endgame, although Black has hopes ol 
survival. 
25i.h5 

It requires some work, but White i\ 
still heavily the favourite. First, he 
needs to restrict Black's chances of ad 
vancing the kingside pawns before 
pushing his own passed c-pawn. 
25...4>g7 26 <A>dl Jte6 27 b3 g4 28 &e2 
±d5 29 £k3 ±f3+ 30 4>fl? 

An error; the white king should ad 
vance with 30 < 4 > d3, so that after 
30... < A ) f6 31 h3! (a nice finesse) 3l... ( i > g5 
32 jtxg4 Jbcg4 he can play 33 £te4+! 
<4>h4 34 hxg4 < 4 ) xg4 35 ^2 and wins. 
30...*f6 31 h3 *g5 32 ±xg4 Axg4 33 
hxg4 < 4 ) xg4 34 £ie2? 




And this should actually have lost. 
Instead, 34 4^2 leads to a draw after 
34...h5 35 £>b5! h4 36 ^id4 h3 37 £tf3 
*g3 38 C4 h2 39 £>xh2 <4>xh2 40 c5 *g3 
41 c6 f3+ 42 <A>xe3 f2 43 c7 flW 44 c8 
f2+ 45 < 4 ) d3 Wxa2. 
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M...f3?? 

I he cjrandmaster finally gets his 
• Ii.iikc and - presumably in a time 
Mumble - misses it! Here 34.. .h5! 
would have won for Black. For example, 
I', ( 4 h4 36 c5 h3 37 c6 h2 38 4>g2 f3+ 
i«) vLxh2 fxe2 40 c7 elflf 41 cSW+ 4>f3! 
,m<l the remaining e-pawn cannot be 
••lopped. 
15 c4! 

Back on track. White is now ahead 
in any pawn race, so the rest is easy. 
I5...a5 36 a3 f2 37 c5 4*5 38 £>g3+ 4>f4 
J 9 sfeg2 h5 40 ^xh5+ 4e4 41 <^g3+ 1-0 

The next game is a tougher exam- 
ple because, using predict-a-move, 
Black can see that his position is on the 
brink of defeat but, by noting the forc- 
ing nature of the combination, comes 
up with a dramatic conclusion: 

D.Petrosian-N.Grandelius 

Sarajevo 2010 



Black to play 



While has just played 24 We2 y4 in - 
viting Black to dare take the bishop on 
b2. As White has just pinned the g7- 
bishop Black can take a good guess that 
the intended reception, if the queen's 
rook moves, will be Bf8+ and J»xd5+ 
with very dangerous play. But being 
able to predict the moves allows Black 
to figure out that White has merely 
trapped himself. 

24...Hxb2! 25 If 8+ 2xf8 26 Jbcd5+ 

Now if 26...4>h8??, then 27 Hxf8+ 
±xf8 28 Wg8 is mate. But Black has 
seen further: 

26...Hf7! 27 Sxf7 



If 27 ±xf7+ 4>h8 White has nothing. 
27...1 r xh2+! 0-1 

White resigned rather than allow 28 
4>xh2 £rf3+ followed by ...Sh2 mate. 

"A bad plan is better than none at 
all" - Frank Marshall. 

The next example is similar to the 
theme, because I improve my position 
in the knowledge that the obvious de- 
fensive action in reply leads to defeat. 
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G.Lane-W.Pritchard 

Jersey 1982 






White to play 



t.ikr on (J will) Ihr hhhup Alter (.nc 
ful consideration I <lr< idrd it was ,\ 
harmless gesture, but using predict a 
wove improved my position while .il 
lowing him to carry on with the wron<| 
plan. There followed: 




22 ^g5 

I fully expected the reply to kick my 
knight away - and it duly occurred: 
22...h6? 23 ^ixh6+! 1-0 

Black has fallen for the trap and 
everything loses: 23...gxh6 24 Wxf6 
picks up the queen; 23... < 4 ) f8 24 5}h7 is 
mate; and finally 23... < 4 ) h8 24 ^hxf7+ 
<4>g8 25 ^xd8 Hxd8 26 #xf6 gxf6 27 
0^3 leaves White the exchange and 
two pawns up; while 25 #g3!, threat- 
ening Sfl to trap the queen, may be 
even stronger. 

G.Lane-D.Stojic 

Australian Championship, 
Parramatta 2008 

In time trouble Black has just played 
29...Sdc7 with the obvious intention to 



White to play 

30 f 5 ±xc3? 31 bxc3 Wxc3+ 32 4bl 1-0 

Black has run out of checks. 

Predict-a-move again 

Finally, a game in which I made a con- 
scious effort to mask my intentions by 
using predict-a-move to achieve suc- 
cess. I have added more opening analy- 
sis than usual in case anyone wants to 
replicate this obscure line as a surprise: 

Game 28 
M.Burrows-G.Lane 

British Championship, 
Torquay 2009 
Ruy Lopez 

1 e4 e5 2 £>f 3 £>c6 3 ±b5 a6 4 ±a4 £\f6 
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S 0 0 \Mxe4l? 

Ihis is known as the Open Kuy Lo- 
pe/. It first bee .iiik* popular as long ago 
,i\ 1873 when the first World Cham- 
pion, Wilhelm Steinitz, played it a cou- 
ple of times at the Vienna international 
lournament. Since then it had always 
remained a credible alternative to the 
main lines with 5-..Ae7, being adopted 
by such stars as Anand, Euwe and, in 
particular, Korchnoi. 
6d4 

This is the tried and tested response 
which, over time, has been deemed the 
best response. A player less familiar 
with the position tends to plump for 6 
Kel in order to regain the pawn at the 
earliest opportunity. For instance, 
6...&C5 (6...d5?! 7 Axc6+ bxc6 8 d3 &f6 
9 £}xe5 is just good for White, thanks 
to the dual threats of £\xc6 and a dis- 
covered check when the knight moves) 
7 ±xc6 dxc6 8 <£>xe5 i>e7 9 d4 ^e6 10 
c3 0-0 led to equal play in A.lskos- 
M.Erdogdu, Thessaloniki 2010. 

6...±e7l? 




An offbeat line designed to throw 



my opponent's opening preparation 
into chaos since I rarely play it. 6..jie7 
is known as the Walbrodt Variation 
and is something I would recommend 
as a surprise weapon. Instead, 6...b5 7 
±b3 d5 8 dxe5 ite6 is considered the 
main line. 
7 Bel 

Attacking the knight is the tradi- 
tional way for White to seek an advan- 
tage from the opening. Also possible is 
7 We2 b5 and now: 

a) 8 faxes £>d6 9 £>xc6 dxc6 10 ±b3 
0-0 11 ±f4 with equal play, J.Van Mil- 
J.Piket, Dutch Championship, Eindho- 
ven 1993. 

b) 8 #xe4 is rightly met by 8...d5! 
and after 9 We2 e4 10 4?te5 ^xe5 11 
dxe5 bxa4 12 c4! c6 the position is 
about level. 

c) 8 jtb3 d5 9 dxe5 ^a5l? (9...0-0 
transposes to other lines after 10 Hdl; 
the knight move leads to different posi- 
tions because Black can soon swap off 
the bishop on b3) 10 h3 0-0 11 Hdl c6 
12 c3 £\xb3 13 axb3 f6 led to a level 
position in J.Polgar-J.Piket, Monte Carlo 
(rapid) 1993. 

7...f5 8 dxe5 

White decides to restore material 

equality. The alternative approach, 8 
d5, should be met by 8...^a5! 9 4^xe5 
0-0 and then: 

a) 10 d6!? (a risky move because it 
takes the game into combination play 
where it is White who has to defend 
accurately) io..JLxd6 11 Wd5+ &h8 12 
£rf7+ (12 #xa5 b5! 13 ^d3 bxa4 is 
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roughly equal) 12...Hxf7 13 *xl7 
±xh2+ 14 *fl b5 15 Ab3 ^xb3 (or 
15...Ab7 16 Wxf5 Wi4 with a slight 
edge) 16 axb3 Ab7 17 Wh5?! Ad6 18 
£}c3 Wf6 and Black had the brighter 
attacking prospects in Popov-S.Zivanic, 
Belgrade 2000. 

b) 10 £>d2 1x5! 11 £>xe4fxe4 12 jte3 
lxe3 13 Sxe3 d6 14 b4 (not 14 ^g4? 
when 14...b5 15 lb3 h5 snares the 
knight and White can resign) 14...W6 
15 Sxe4 Wxf2+ 16 <4>hl b5 17 £>d3 Wf5 
18 Sf4 Wxd5 gave Black the edge in 
V.Rajlich-G.Lane, Budapest 2002. 
8...0-0 9 £}bd2 £k5 10 ±xc6 dxc6 11 
£ib3 




ll...We8!? 

There is nothing wrong with 
ll...#xdl which leads to a level ending, 
but I wanted more. I was aware that 
my opponent had already consumed a 
large amount of time on coping with 
the unusual opening and I wanted to 
test him further. I felt that by keeping 
the queens on the board there would 
be more chance to set up tactical ob- 
stacles, especially because he would 



have less lime !<> Mini llir m<>\l pre< i\r 
plan in the middleqame. 

12 £}xc5 lxc5 13 if 4 h6 

I was not sure when ...g7-g5 would 
be appropriate, but it does seem a hi! 
annoying for White to have to deal 
with it at every opportunity. Therefore, 
in a way I was using predict-a-move in 
a positional sense and I expected his 
next move, even though it merely 
weakens his kingside pawn barrier. 




4P 




y\ Xv 



m. 






m s m 




14 h4?! 

This prevents me from safely play- 
ing ...g7-g5 but, at the same time, gives 
me a target in the form of the h4- 
pawn. As White I would prefer 14 We2 
to maintain the tension, since advanc- 
ing pawns in front of my own king in- 
volves a certain amount of risk. I was 
intending to reply with 14..Jte6 when 
the chances are roughly equal. 
14...Ae6 15 We2 #g6 

I wanted to connect my rooks and 
had already started wondering how I 
could make the most of the pawn be- 
ing on h4, contemplating ...tfg4 at 
some point. 
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16 c4 XXadBI? 



19...g5l 






±11 
±■1 


















m ± m 










This decision was based on predict-a- 
move: it improves my position but, 
more importantly, the obvious reply for 
White is to counter with a rook on the d- 
file, which is exactly what I wanted. The 
thinking behind it came after I had a 
good look at the possibilities associated 
with I6...#g4 and, although I saw one 
or two good ideas, they did not quite 
work. I then wondered how I could take 
the support of the rook on el away from 
defending the queen, because that 
would help my cause. That is when I hit 
upon the idea of using predict-a-move 
to mask my true intentions. 
17 fiadl?! Ixdl 18 Ixdl Sg4! 

This was what White missed. I at- 
tack the bishop which cannot move as 
then the c-pawn drops off the board, 
but attempts to defend it will plunge 
White into deeper trouble. 

19 g3 

Maybe it is best to admit that things 
have gone wrong by playing 19 Wd2, 
though after I9...itxc4 Black is a pawn 
up for nothing. 



I could tell that my opponent had 
missed this aggressive reply which I 
had thought up when deciding on 
l6...Had8. The point is that White can- 
not play 20 hxg5 hxg5 21 ?^xg5 be- 
cause the knight is pinned to his now 
unprotected queen. 
20 ±e3 

Or 20 hxg5 hxg5 21 ±xg5 Axc4 22 
c2 Wxg3+ and wins. 
20... Jbcc4 21 Wc2 ±xe3 






Iff! 
±■1" 







22^>h2? 

White hastens the end, but the po- 
sition is already lost: 22 fxe3 gets de- 
molished by 22...jtd5!, threatening the 
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knight and ...Wxy.M . 

22...#xg3+ 23 ^hl #xh4 24 fxe3 Jid5+ 
0-1 

Missed opportunity 



S.Reshevsky-I.Myagmarsuren 

Sousse Interzonal 1967 




Black to play 

27...2ec8? 

This game caught my eye because it 
looks like a great case of predict-a- 
move. After all Black invites his oppo- 
nent to take on d5 with the knight, 
since his own rook is pinned - but he 
planned the saving move ...a7-a6, so 
that when the white queen moves, he 
can take on c2 after all with a won po- 
sition. 
28 Ibcl? 

The top American grandmaster be- 
lieves his opponent and resists the of- 
fer of the pawn. But in fact 28 ^hxdS\ is 
a winning move in view of the combi- 



nalion JH...i\b ;<) Hx<(> ,txbs u> HxtHi 
^'g7 (30...#xc8 is useless due to !! 

4te7+) 31 #>xb6 We7 32 Hxb5 .mil 
White has a won position. Strangely, 
this all went unnoticed when the garnr 
was given in the (otherwise excellcnl) 
book Winning Chess Strategies by Sri 
rawan and Silman. 




28...18C7? 

Black returns the compliment with 

another mistake. After 28...We6 
chances would be fairly even. 

29 g4! a6 

Or 29...^f6 30 £\xd5! Sxc2 31 £>xf6+ 
winning easily. 

30 ttxa6 5^f6 31 ^xd5! ^xd5 32 Ixc6 



xc6 33 Wa8+ 1-0 



"Forward! Nothing but activity, the 
main thing is to impose your will on the 
opponent" - Garry Kasparov. 

Tales of the unexpected 

The unexpected move can certainly 
change the course of the game. An ob- 
vious example is to give up a rook or 
queen as part of an attack, because the 
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defender does not always Like lulu .i( 
muni the likelihood ol Midi adion. I 
lernernbcr the next game from my 
youth because it was so impressive. It 
contains a double whammy for White 
n that Black sacrifices material and 



I hen follows up - which appeared to 
me at the time to be quite mysterious - 
by just allowing another piece to be 
l.iken: 



Morgan-R.Fine 

Utah State 
Championship 1940 




Black to play 

Even using the basic count the 
pieces method of assessing the position 
it should be clear that Black is on top, 
especially as it is his turn to move. 
White's pieces are jammed up on the 
queenside, effectively leaving the lone 
rook on el to put up a defence; 
whereas Black has an active rook on h5, 
another one on e8 jostling for position, 



together will) the knight and queen 
well placed to make an impact. 

My first thought was that l...g5 
should be considered, but the text is far 
superior, ripping open White's flimsy 
pawn shield by precise calculation. 
2 gxh4 Wg4+ 3 4*1 tfh3+ 4 igl 




e3U 

A totally brilliant concept. By block- 
ing the bishop on cl, Black threatens 
...4^4 and ...#g2 mate, so the rook 
must be taken. 

5 ±xe3 £>xe3 




6fxe3 

White has no choice but to accept 
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this piece* as well, situ r nulc w.is loom 
ing on g2. 
6...1 r g3+ 7 ^hl 

7 ^fl is met by 7-dxe3 and mate 
on f2. 

7...±d6 0-1 

White has no defence against 
8...W12 mate. 

The celebrated American playing 
Black, Reuben Fine (1914-1993), was a 
fantastic talent who entered the pres- 
tigious US Open Championship seven 
times and won on every occasion. He 
was one of the strongest players in the 
world from 1936-1951, when he just 
about gave up competitive chess. The 
players on the US chess scene were up- 
set because he was tipped as their best 
contender for the World Champion- 
ship. Many years later the issue still 
rankled, causing the writer Gilbert Cant 
- in an article 'Why They Play: The Psy- 
chology of Chess' in Time magazine, 
1972 - to come up with the amusing 
line: "When Fine switched his major 
interest from chess to psychoanalysis, 
the result was a loss for chess - and a 
draw, at best, for psychoanalysis." 

The legendary Bobby Fischer (Bobby 
was his nickname, though officially he 
was named Robert James Fischer) 
managed to surpass even Fine's 
achievements by going on to win the 
World Championship in 1972, along 
the way notching up eight US Champi- 
onships. The following game is taken 



horn the y<\ir he won wllh I he m< rnll 
ble score of 11/11. Ihc comparison 
with the previous Reuben Fine game Is 
clear if you start to scan the board (oi 
the important motif of mysteriously 
just allowing a piece to be taken! 

RJ.Fischer-P.Benko 

US Championship, 
New York 1963 




White to play 

19 If 6!! 

The first time I saw this move - in 
Fischer's classic book My 60 Memorable 
Games - I felt like I had glimpsed gen- 
ius for the first time. However, the con- 
stant theme of recognizing patterns in 
chess should make it easier to spot. 
White would like to play 19 e5 to target 
the h7-pawn, but then 19...f5 is an 
adequate reply, blocking the mate and 
revealing a discovered attack on the 
white queen. The logic behind Fischer's 
spectacular choice becomes clear, 
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when we reall/e lh.il II '.Imply prevents 
I he hl.u k I pawn horn advaiu i ny . 
19...^g8 

Accepting the offered material leads 
lo instant ruin: l9...Jbcf6 is met by 20 
eS forcing mate; or 19...dxc3 (the 
knight was also en prise) 20 e5 h6 21 
Jtxh6+! *g8 22 Sh8+! Axh8 23 Wh7 
mate. 

20 e5 h6 21 £te2! 1-0 

Black resigned since there is no 
adequate response to the threat of 22 
J(xd6. For example: 21...±xf6 22 Wxh6+ 
or 21...&C8 22 Wf5! both lead to mate 
on h7 again. 

"/ prepare myself well 1 know what 1 
can do before 1 go in. I'm always confi- 
dent" - Bobby Fischer. 

The backwards move is another ex- 
ample of how we should look for the 
unexpected during the game. After 
years of playing, one gets so used to 
pushing the pieces forward in an effort 
to achieve the advantage that back- 
wards moves often don't occur to us. 
(That is one of the reasons why com- 
puter programs are so annoying, be- 
cause they scan everything and in- 
stantly pounce on such mistakes.) The 
key is to try and train yourself to glance 
at even strange moves, so that nothing 
is missed. 

A lot of masters tend to look for un- 
usual tactics while their opponent is 
thinking so they don't lose time on the 
clock. That is a tough routine to keep 



up, I have lo admit, since there is a cer 
tain amount of logic in stretching your 
legs occasionally. But at the very least, 
looking for imaginative tactics is some- 
thing that you should always bear in 
mind, especially when the position 
looks dangerous. 

Here is the perfect example of a 
backwards move forcing resignation: 

R.Filguth-A.De la Garza 

World Student Team 
Championship, Mexico 1980 



White to play 

19 #hl 1-0 

Black resigned in view 19...Wf6 20 
jlg5! hxg5 21 hxg5, winning the black 
queen, since 21...Wxg5 allows 22 Wh7 
mate. 

"And once I saw I could get his queen 
off, I thought, I'll get his queen off. 
Maybe there's some other forced win, 
but I am not going to look for it" - 
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Vishy An<m<], < omnuMilirK] on why he 
took the practical choice in the last 
game of his 2010 World Championship 
match. 

The backwards queen move can 
make quite a difference - and the ul- 
timate proof of that was the twelfth 
and final game of the 2010 World 
Championship match, in which a 
backwards queen move was the decid- 
ing factor. Here it is and it's winner 
takes all. A draw would lead to a play- 
off but victory results in being pro- 
claimed World Champion. 

Came 29 
V.Topalov-V.Anand 

World Championship 

(12th matchgame), Sofia 2010 

Queen's Gambit Declined 

1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 £>f3 £>f6 4 £>c3 Jte7 5 
Jtg5 h6 6 ±h4 0-0 7 e3 £te4 



The Lasker Variation of the Queen's 
Gambit Declined is a reliable choice 



is pl.iyrd with ,i *..i(rly lust 
tude. After the rn.iUh Arumd com 
mented: "Before the final game we h.id 
a rest day, and I thought we have a d.iy 
and a half, so let's move to the Queen'*. 
Gambit - I need an opening that is go 
ing to give me a good sensible game 
and not hang by a thread on some sur 
prise weapon here or there. So we wen I 
for that and it worked brilliantly. Even 
if he had got a sensible draw, at least it 
would have got me to the tiebreaks in 
reasonable shape." 

8 ±xe7 ®xe7 9 Hcl c6 10 ±e2 ?hxc3 11 
Ixc3 dxc4 12 ±xc4 £>d7 13 0-0 b6 

The last time Anand had reached 
this position as Black (against Grischuk, 
World Blitz Championship, Moscow 
2009) he tried 13. ..e5 and eventually 
drew. 

14 Jtd3c5 15!.e4 

15 Ab5 is also worth investigating. 
15...Sb8 16 #c2 

16 #a4 is also well known, partly 
because Anand played it twice himself 
- against Kramnik in Cologne and 
Monaco. 

I6...£>f6 

A little bit different, which is a good 
idea to keep the opponent guessing. 
16. ..a5 is the main alternative. 
17 dxc5 

The true test of Black's idea. White 
saddles him with an isolated c-pawn 
with the aim of rounding it up later on. 

17...^xe4 18 Wxe4 bxc5 19 Wc2 ±b7 
20 )d2 Efd8 21 f3 Aa6 22 lf2 

This is a critical position and Anand 
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1 1 • i c I !n think h >i ii | .mil h.inl A < .r.u.il 
(jl.mtr would m'ciii In liulli .lie th,it 1 1 u* 
» pawn is doomed, so Anand now 
needs to play like a champion to make 
Mire that White can't just improve his 
position and take the pawn off. 




22...Id7 23 g3 

Alternatively, 23 Qsfl Axfl 24 Hxfl 
Wd8 or 24 *xfl Wh4 gives Black good 
play. 

23...2bd8 24 Ag2 id3 25 Wcl i:a6 

A silent draw offer, indicating that 
Black is happy to repeat moves - and if 
that is done three times then a draw 
can be agreed. 

26fia3 

One has to admire Topalov carrying 
on the fight, but maybe he just thought 
he was doing well. 

26...jtb7 27 ^b3 Sc7 28 £>a5 ±a8 29 
4>k4e5 

Anand is beginning to muster obvi- 
ous counterplay - there is a good rea- 
son why he is regarded as one of the 
world's finest attacking players. 
30 e4 

White blocks the black e-pawn ad- 



varuiruj lurlher, to avoid such ideas as 
30 Sd2 e4 31 f'4 Hd3! 32 #te5 f6! 33 
?Axd3 exd3+ 34 s£rf2 c4 with promising 
play for Black. 




30...f5 31 exf5 

Topalov had all this planned in ad- 
vance, but there is a major hole in his 
analysis. 

31...e4 32 fxe4 #xe4+ 33 sbh3 

The king looks rather vulnerable on 
the side of the board, but if he can sur- 
vive and hang on to his pawn White 
could end up as the World Champion. 
33...1d4 34 <£>e3 



34...We8!! 

The backwards move with the 
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queen, Lhuulrniruj ...Whs male, w.is 
overlooked by Topalov and suddenly it 
looks awful for White. 

35 g4 

The only way to stop the mate. 
35...h5 36*h4 




36...g5+ 

Anand spots the chance to win the 
queen with a clever combination and 
goes for it without wasting time and 
energy looking for something better. 
This is a classic case of being practical, 
and you will now understand the An- 
and quote I gave before the game. Nev- 
ertheless, the computer prefers 
36...1 r d8+! 37 4^3 (37 f6 hxg4 38 ^ixg4 
gxf6 and ...Hh7+ is also very good news 
for Black) 37-..l r d6+ 38 4>h4 Wn6 and 
White can resign. 

37 fxg6 *xg6 38 Wfl Ixg4+ 39 *h3 
e7 

Another way to win was 39...W g5 40 
,fS+ 4>g7 41 *f2 Ie4 42 Ixa8 Ixe3+! 
43 Wg3 (not 43 Sxe3? Wg4 mate) 
43...tfxg3+! 44 hxg3 2xa3 45 bxa3 c4 
46 Id8 c3 47 Hdl c2 48 Icl 4>g6 etc. 
40 Hf8+ 4>g7 41 £>f5+ 4>h7 42 Bg3 



Hxg3+ 43 hxg3 Wg4* 44 -Ui2 Jte2+ 45 
si'gl Xtg2+ 46 Wxg2 ixg2 47 Xxgl 
We2+ 




The ending is now hopeless for 
White. 



48 ± h3 c4 49 a4 a5 50 lf6 Sg8 51 
5Mi6+ 4g7 52 Hb6 #e4 53 4h7 54 
Id6 tfe5 55 £rf7 #xb2+ 56 4>h3 %7 
0-1 



"/ am the kind of person that doesn't 
look back, simply because it's always 
about the future. / always look at the 
future. Sometimes you win, sometimes 
you lose." - Veselin Topalov, reflecting 
on his failure to win the World Cham- 
pionship. 

One could argue that it was White's 
plan (starting with 31 exf5) of moving 
his king to h3 that led to his downfall. 
There is no clear cut answer because 
you have to rely on calculation to make 
such a dramatic decision. In the follow- 
ing game White again relies for his de- 
fence on the king wandering over to 
h3, but on this occasion he is able to 
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\tiivivr Ml. i< k'\ | • it i". I.ii !• Millh Irn 
inlluriu 

A.Beliavsky-A.Vyzmanavin 

USSR Championship, 
Leningrad 1990 




White to play 

27 £>xd4! 

A calculated gamble. 27 #e4?!, try- 
ing to control the a8-hl diagonal, is 
soon dismissed by 27...He8; for exam- 
ple, 28 £bd6 fixe4 29 £>f7+ *g8 30 
^xd8 jte3 31 £>f7 Se6 and the passed 
pawn gives Black the superior ending. 



27...Wxd4 28 We2 «d5+ 29 h3 

While had this idea in mind when 
exchanging on d4. Unlike the Topalov- 
Anand game, Black cannot make the 
most of the exposed king because he 
lacks the light-squared bishop on the 
a8-hl diagonal, while his rook is re- 
quired to defend the back rank. 
29...#f5+ 30 %4 Wd5 31 *e2 Wf5+ 32 
g4*f6 33»e4 

Grabbing the pawn with 33 Hxd2?? 
would allow Black to go gleefully check- 
ing: 33...tfh6+ 34 4^2 #c6+ 35 A+13 
If3+ 36 <4>g2 If6+ 37 *h3 Hh6 mate. 
33...&g8? 

A serious error, after which White 
can play 34 4^2 and 35 Exd2 with im- 
punity Instead, 33...#d8 34 4 ) g2 ±el 
would have kept the balance. But it 
hardly mattered because, while he was 
making his move, Black's flag fell. 
1-0 

"You must be prepared to lose hun- 
dreds of games before you qualify your- 
self as a first-class player" - H. Peachy, 
writing in Everybody's Guide to Chess 
and Draughts (London 1896). 
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Chapter Five 

Cashing in your Chips 



"/ have no style - I just make moves." - 
world class grandmaster Tony Miles. 

It is wonderful to play an attacking 
game but too often the result does not 
match the effort. I'm sure we all know 
players who go all out for the king, sac- 
rifice a piece or two, are on the brink of 
delivering checkmate only to end up 
having to resign when the defender is 
able to resist successfully and then ex- 
ploit the extra material. A look in the 
best games collections of chess stars 
throughout the years reveals a ten- 
dency to attack when they have an 
edge - and a golden rule seems to be 
that, when possible, they will cash in 
their chips for a tangible advantage 
such as extra pawns or a piece. In other 
words, an attack will be happily halted 
if in return there is a winning advan- 
tage. This practical strategy might not 
win you best game prizes but it is sure 
to help you think more clearly at the 
board and consequently improve your 
level. 



The first occasion that the merits ol 
cashing in your chips really stood on I 
for me was when I had the honour ol 
playing former World Champion Vasily 
Smyslov in a tournament game. I had 
obviously seen many fantastic games 
by the veteran, and only a few years 
earlier had watched him in London tak 
ing on Garry Kasparov in a World 
Championship qualification match. It is 
somewhat curious to actually play one 
your heroes, but one of the good things 
about chess is that the people you read 
about when young are usually good 
enough to keep on playing competi- 
tively later on in life. This certainly does 
not happen in the more physical sports 
such as tennis or football, so we can 
count ourselves lucky. The only snag for 
me is that this game always remains in 
my memory as what might have been, 
though it certainly taught me a lesson 
on when to convert an attacking ad- 
vantage and the need to spend a little 
extra time on a critical position (see 
move 27 below). 
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Game 30 
G.Lane-V.Smyslov 

London Lloyds Bank 1989 
Modem Defence 

l e4 d6 2 d4 g6 3 £k3 Ag7 4 Jte3 



I have used this line many times to 
attack and win. After 4...^f6 I reply 5 
Wd2, when the general plan is to castle 
queenside and play Jte3-h6 followed 
by h4-h5. This system eventually 
evolved a more subtle approach and 
the English nickname for the variation 
"the 150 Attack" caught on. ("150" is a 
reference to the English grading sys- 
tem; in Elo terms it would be "the 1800 
Attack".) It is so called because White's 
opening looks like the sort of crude sys- 
tem favoured by club players, though it 
often works very well in practice. 

4...£id7 5 g3 

This used to be a speciality of mine: 
playing a kingside fianchetto against 
the Pirc, especially after Black had put a 
knight on d7. This is because in the g3 
lines I always thought the knight 



should be on (.0, so thai. ...e/ t?5 puts 
more pressure on the d4-pawn. 
5...e5 6 &g2 £}gf6 7 h3 

A simplistic measure to prevent 
...<2}g4, though it also prepares a later 
g3-g4 and <2ie2-g3, which is one of the 
themes I had discovered from playing 
the variation. 

7...exd4 8 i xd4 0-0 9 ^ge2 

I am just busy developing, while 
Black is beginning to show interest in 
attacking my e-pawn. 
9...Se8 10 0-0 c6 11 a4 b6 

Black is not quite ready to target the 
e4-pawn, because 11...4?k5 runs into 12 
e5! £hfd7 (not 12...dxe5? which drops 
the knight on c5) 13 exd6 ±f8 14 Ae3 
and White remains a pawn up. 

12 g4 



This looks a bit odd, but it makes 
room for a knight manoeuvre from e2- 
g3, which is a good way to reinforce the 
e4-pawn, while in the long term White 
can ponder a kingside pawn avalanche 
with f2-f4-f5. 

12...&C5 13 £>g3 jta6 14 lei £>e6 15 
±e3d5 
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Smyslov doesn't allow me to build 
up gradually on the kingside, instead 
seeking exchanges in the centre and 
equal chances. 

16 exd5 £>xd5 17 ^xd5 cxd5 18 #xd5 

This is a little ambitious, but the al- 
ternative I8...#e7 allows White to dent 
the influence of the dark-squared 
bishop on g7 with 19 c3, ensuring a 
slight edge. 
19 fiabl 

I was already convinced I would soon 
be able to start attacking, because there 
are now a series of forced moves. Black 
dare not retreat the bishop with 
19..Jtg7 in view of 20 #xa8 #xa8 21 
±xa8 Sxa8 22 Sedl, when White is the 
exchange up and clear favourite to win. 
19...#f6 20 £>e4 Wg7 21 Sxb2! Wxb2 




22 c3! 

This is the quiet move which I as- 
sume the great man had missed. At a 
stroke I cut the black queen off from 
retreating to defend the kingside, and 
the gaping weaknesses of the dark- 
squares around the king are self evi- 



dent. In short, Black is in I rouble. 
22...Sad8 23 We5 0\g7 

Instead 23...Hf8, to try and avoid re 
turning material, backfires after ;/) 
£}f6+ <4>h8 25 Ah6, when I can take thr 
rook at my leisure and, more impor 
tantly, move my knight to reveal a dis 
covered check with a huge advantage 
For instance, 25...Va3 26 4te8+ &g8 ; / 
JLd5! (threatening to take on e6 and 
mate on g7) 27...Ixd5 28 £\f6+ <ih8 2<) 
4}xd5+ ^8 30 Wf6 and Sxe6 leads to a 
forced mate. 

24 £>f6+ <*h8 25 £>xe8 lxe8 26 Wf6 
#a3 




I now had to make a big decision 
whether to cash in my chips or not. 
Black is bound to return his queen to 
e7, so I need to see whether I can pur- 
sue the attack or grab the f-pawn. After 
a short while I couldn't help but think 
what would the maestro Smyslov do as 
White? A pawn up in the ending with 
two strong bishops sounds good - and 
indeed should be more than enough - 
but this meant I probably took the 
pawn a little too quickly. 
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/7»xf7? 

I had just pul proudly my extra 
pawn on the side of the board when, 
with horror, I realized I had overlooked 
•.omething major. Of course, one 
\hould forget about such things during 
play and concentrate on the rest of the 
(jame, but having seen 27 Afl! I 
(ouldn't help thinking what might 
have been - because it produces a 
wonderful finish by enabling me to 
move the dark-squared bishop without 
allowing a check on el. For instance: 

a) 27...Axfl (otherwise I just win a 
piece by taking on a6) 28 ±h6 Sg8 29 
&xg7+ (29 Se8! is the way to show off) 
29...1xg7 30 fie8+ WfS 31 Bxf8 mate. 

b) 27...Wxa4 28 ±h6 Hg8 29 He7 
.&c4 (otherwise Bxf7 leads to mate) 30 
&xc4 #xc4 31 Jb<g7+ Sxg7 32 He8 
mate. 

27..Me7 28 #xe7 Hxe7 29 Hdl £ie6 30 
th6 <4>g8 31 f4 




Okay, I still have a pawn more, so 
the obvious idea is to create a passed 
pawn which I can then shuffle up the 
board with the help of the bishops. 



31...^,f7 32f5?I 

Still distracted by what might have 

been after 27 itfl, I am sticking too 
rigidly to my plan. Here 32 Jld5! is 
more precise because it prevents Black 
from trying to use an active king on f6 
to safely block the advance of the f- 
pawn. For example: 

a) 32...4f6 33 Hel ±c8 (or 33...5M4 

34 g5+ *f5 35 Hxe7 ^xdS 36 Hxh7 
winning) 34 Ag5+! £}xg5 35 fxg5+ 
&xg5 36 Sxe7 and White is a rook up. 

b) 32...*e8 33 f5 gxf5 34 gxf5 ^dS 

35 f6 Se5 36 Ag7 with an easily won 
position, since the pawn is ideally 
placed and Black has hardly any decent 
moves available. 

32...gxf5 33 gxf5 £>C5 34 Sd8 

I am still working on ways to get the 
black king out of the way so I can safely 
advance the f-pawn. The strategy is 
correct, but making sure of my moves 
means I am falling behind on the clock. 
34...*f6 35 Sf8+ *e5 36 f6 Hd7 37 ±g7 
$Se6 38 He8 <4>f5 39 Ae4+ < 4 > xe4 40 
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A time-trouble blunder. Instead, 41 
ik,h6! would have just about justified 
my decision to cash in my chips prema- 
turely back on move 27. The point is 
that Black can't keep checking with the 
rook because d2 is covered by the 
bishop, and amazingly I am also 
threatening mate in one move with 42 
Be3, so likely lines are: 

a) 41...4 ) g3 42 Se3+ *h4 43 Be7 
ldl+ 44 4>h2 itc4 45 Af4! (the threat 
of Hxh7+ is the best prelude to winning 
the piece) 45...*h5 46 f7 ±xf7 47 lxf7 
winning easily. 

b) 41...1dl+ 42 4>h2 Id7 43 le3+ 
4>f2 44 le7 ld8 45 f7 and wins. 
41...Sdl+ 42 *h2 ld2+ 43 &gl Vi-Vz 

"You missed checkmate." - The first 
and last words to me by a bemused- 
looking former World Champion and 
passed on by a polite translator. 

The issue of the need to cash in your 
chips is more evident once you start 
looking for it in other games. Brilliant 
king chases are a joy to watch, but the 
majority of games see strong players 
taking a practical decision to make 
sure they win. 

In the next game the prize in the 
match is a place in the final of the 
World Championship to challenge 
Garry Kasparov. The stakes are high 
and so are the nerves but White holds 
his steady, allowing his attack to fade 
in return for the chance to cash in his 
chips: 



Game 31 
J.TImman-N. Short 

Candidates final (7th match- 
game), El Escorial 1993 
Ruy Lopez 

1 e4 e5 2 £>f 3 ^c6 3 ±bS a6 4 ±xc6 

The Exchange Variation of the Ruy 
Lopez has been known a long time and 
in the 1960s was championed by Bobby 
Fischer who used it to great effect. 
Timman has also been a long-term 
admirer, and in recent years elite 
grandmasters such as Karjakin and 
Radjabov have added it to their open- 
ing repertoires. 
4...dxc6 5 0-0 

In junior tournaments 5 ^xe5 
sometimes wins a pawn, but experi- 
ence soon teaches us that 5...Wd4! eas- 
ily wins it back for Black, with the 
added bonus of a slight initiative after 
6 £>f3 #xe4+ 7 We2 Wxe2+ 8 4>xe2 £>f6 
due to the two bishops. Once White has 
castled short, however, 6 ^hxes be- 
comes a real threat, since 6...#d4 7 £M3 
Wxe4?? would now lose the queen to 8 
Sel. 
5...Wd6 

It looks a bit odd to defend the e- 
pawn in this way, but the merits of the 
queen advance were advocated by 
former World Championship contender 
David Bronstein and it caught on with 
leading players. The idea is to add some 
flexibility to Black's position, who still 
has a choice as to where to develop his 
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queen's bishop, while preparing to 
quickly caslle queenside. 

Another popular option is 5...f6, 
again protecting the e-pawn, when the 
resulting ending from 6 d4 exd4 7 
C^xd4 c5 (not 7...Ac5? which loses a 
piece to 8 Hi 5+) 8 £rt>3 #xdl 9 Sxdl is 
still being debated as to who is better. I 
am inclined to believe that White has 
superior winning chances in practical 
play because Black needs to find accu- 
rate moves to hold the endgame. The 
argument by White is that if you could 
magically exchange all the pieces in 
this position, then the king and pawn 
ending is winning thanks to the king- 
side pawn majority. This is because 
White will be able to create a passed 
pawn, whereas Black cannot do the 
same with his damaged queenside. In 
reality, Black's pair of bishops offer 
compensation for the doubled c-pawns 
and there are plenty of drawn games to 
demonstrate that the position is objec- 
tively roughly level. 




winning a pawn. Another, more posi- 
tional idea is that 6...b5 can be met by 
c2-c3, followed by ^c2 and d2-d4 to 
contest the centre. 



6... M,e6 7 We2 

White gives the queen's knight a 
helping hand by covering the c4- 
square. The exchange of bishop for 
knight would favour him since Black 
would no longer have the pair of bish- 
ops as compensation for the doubled c- 
pawns. 
7...f6 8 Idl 

A standard idea in this line to force 
through d2-d4 at an early stage, which 
explains why 7 #e2 is popular for 
White, since the rook will be useful in 
making sure the black queen has to 
move again. 

8...g5?! 




The immediate threat is 7 ^c4, 



This goes against the usual plan of 
development and castling in the open- 
ing. Of course there are exceptions to 
the rule, but this is not one of them, 
even though it apparently took thirty 
minutes at the board for Short to come 
up with this new idea. 
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9d4g4 10<'tel 

A good move, hiding the knight 
away in the expectation of concentrat- 
ing on a queenside attack. Instead, 10 
4^h4 would temporarily hold up a king- 
side pawn advance, but would also act 
as a target for Black. 

10...0-0-0 

10...exd4 does not win a pawn, as 
after 11 c3! (taking advantage of the 
pin on the d-file) 11. ..c5 12 ^ac2 0-0-0 
13 cxd4 White wins the pawn back 
with interest. 



11 M,e3 h5 

An attempt to distract White by 
feigning counterplay, but the h-pawn 
is really only destined to protect the g- 
pawn. 




12 d5!? 

It took Timman twenty seven min- 
utes to decide upon this pawn advance. 
A good point to remember is that 
strong players usually spend more time 
thinking on critical moves that change 
the nature of the position to make sure 
they get them right. As an alternative, I 
think 12 dxe5 Wxe5 13 ^c4 1135 14 



JtxclHi wVxdK l 1 , H<l 1 i J-( H Id hi m 
tending Wd2 also looks good, scrim) 
that Black has such poor development. 

12...cxd5 13 exd5 &f7 14 c4 Wd7 15 d6l 
c6? 




The true test of the gambit is to at 
cept it; i.e. 15...cxd6, when Timman was 
going to play 16 4^d3 and slowly im 
prove his position by, for example, iLb6 

and^ib4-d5. 
16 c5 




A good example of coolly pursuing 
the attack by topping up the pressure. 
Perhaps Short was hoping to justify 
15...Wc6 by inviting the knight sacrifice 

16 ^b5? which looks good at first 
glance, but after I6...axb5 17 cxb5 Wc4 
18 dxc7 Bd6! the attack has evaporated 
leaving Black with an extra piece. 
I6...£>h6 

Black is belatedly getting the rest of 
his pieces out, but in the meantime 
White can carry on attacking. The 
pawn on d6 is immune from capture 
due to I6...cxd6? 17 cxd6 ±xd6 18 
Bad, pinning the queen. 

17 b4 Va4 18 ^c4! Id7 
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Ihe ploy of yrdhhiruj ,i pawn wilh 
lH...Wxb4 and trying to hang on does 
not work when White's pieces are al- 
ready concentrated on the queenside. 
I or example: 19 dxc7 fixdl 20 #xdl! 
(threatening #d8 mate) 20... ( & > xc7?! 21 
J(bl #xc4 22 Sxb7+! *xb7 23 Wd7+ 
\Va8 24 Wc8+ <4>a7 25 c6+ ±c5 26 #b7 
mate, in this line 20..Jb<c5 is the only 
chance to survive, but after 21 ^xe5 
fxe5 22 £id3 Wb5 23 ±xc5 White is still 
on top. 

19 ^a5 

Now the big threat is c5-c6, wreck- 
ing Black's fragile-looking pawn shield. 
For instance, 19...tfxb4 20 c6! #xa5 (or 
20...flxd6 21 cxb7+ ^8 22 labl Wxa5 
23 Aa7+ *xa7 24 b8# mate) 21 cxd7+ 
( ixd7 22 dxc7+ ( 4 > xc7 23 Sabl winning. 
19...C6 

Short forcibly prevents c5-c6 and 
hopes that the weakening of the dark 
squares will not prove too serious, but 
Black's occupation of the c6-square has 
consequences which soon become 
clear. 

20 &d3 



It is officially Lime* for White to con 
sider cashing in his chips. The attack on 
the king has stalled due to Black mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to close the posi- 
tion - but in doing so he has presented 
White with another option: of ignoring 
the attack and instead finding a way to 
trap the black queen that is cut off 
from a safe retreating square. 

20...£rf5 21 a3 

A nice and easy approach. Once the 
advantage has been established Tim- 
man does not look for a flashy win but 
just makes sure the black queen is not 
going anywhere. 

21... i ?b8 22 £}b2 WbS 



23 Wei 

Rather than making do with a fa- 
vourable ending (due to passed pawn 
on d6) by exchanging queens, White 
goes after the big prize - the black 
queen. 

23...£}xe3 24 fxe3 Ah6 25 *hl 

There is no rush, so Timman makes 
extra sure that Black cannot cause any 
trouble. The immediate 25 a4 would 
allow Black to try 25...Axe3+ 26 ^hl 
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XLf2, although after 27 Wd2 iej 28 
axb5 ib<d2 29 Sxd2 cxb5 he would 
surely have to concede defeat sooner 
rather than later. 
25. ..h4 




BlcK k often h.r. In rmhnr ,i dour stru<| 
gle. In the followinij ij.une White ere 
ates a sensation in the opening but is 
ready, at the first opportunity, to give 
up his attacking bravado and cash in 
his chips to reach a winning ending: 



Came 32 
DJakovenko-E.lnarkiev 

World Rapid Cup, Odessa 2010 

Ruy Lopez 

1 e4 e5 2 <£>f3 £>c6 3 Ab5 a6 4 ibcc6 
dxc6 5 0-0 #f6!? 



26 a4 

At last White chooses the ultimate 
moment to trap the queen, and sud- 
denly it all becomes rather embarrass- 
ing for Black. 

26...Wxa5 27 bxa5 g3 28 h3 ig5 29 
!^d3 4a8 30 labl He8 31 Hb6 i ds 32 



e4 1-0 



"A pair of bishops is a pair of bishops, 
but a queen is a queen." - Nigel Short, as 
he shook hands after the game. 

The attractions of the Ruy Lopez Ex- 
change are becoming apparent to 
more and more players, because they 
are fed up of trying to memorize the 
long variations associated with the 
main lines, and the Exchange allows 
White to dictate his opening on move 
four. There might well be a tendency 
towards a draw in some variations, but 




This is the latest fashion and has 
similar aims to the previous game's 
5...Wd6. In my old books on the Ex- 
change 5...Wf6 barely merits a men- 
tion, apart from a brief reference to an 
old game E.Schallopp-M.Harmonist, 
Frankfurt 1887. Nowadays, on the 
other hand, the list of those who have 
ventured it looks like a who's who of 
top players: Adams, Beliavsky, Carlsen, 
Ivanchuk, Mamedyarov, Morozevich, 
Sokolov, Tkachiev... 
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6d4exd4 7 i g5 Wd6l? 

Moroz< i vi( h's idea, and the mmsou 
why 5...W6 has been revived. The ar- 
gument is that in lines with 5...Wd6 
Black is not afraid of a quick 6 d4 be- 
cause the endgame resulting from 

()...exd4 7 *xd4 Wxd4 8 £}xd4 Ad7 is 
equal, so he prepares to do the same 

here, claiming that White's extra move 
&cl-g5 makes little difference. 

The old style focused on 7...Wg6, 
when 8 #xd4 gave White a good posi- 
tion because it is easy from him to de- 
velop, whereas the black queen is 
awkwardly placed on g6. For instance, 
after the usual 8... itd6, 1 would suggest 
9 Bel! followed by developing the 
queen's knight and then advancing the 
e-pawn to create the maximum 
amount of pressure in the opening. 




8£»cd4 

White wisely chooses to preserve his 
queen by taking with the knight. The 
added bonus of his play so far is that 
his opponent's queenside castling has 
been temporarily prevented by the 
bishop on g5. 



8...id7l? 

Getting ready nevertheless to castle 
queenside. However, the fact that 
Magnus Carlsen has twice preferred 
8..Jk,e7 is an indication that this might 
well be the right course of action. 
9 5k3 #g6 10 Wd2 

The queen is usefully placed on d2 
where, apart from protecting the 
bishop, it helps to connect the rooks. 
10...f6?! 

Inarkiev is busy following the path 
laid down by another game and blocks 
the bishop in preparation for queen- 
side castling. The downside is that it 
also locks in the black queen, prevent- 
ing it from swinging across to the 
queenside in time of need. Instead, in 
T.Radjabov-S.Mamedyarov, Astrakhan 
2010, Black tried 10..Jte7 after all, 
when 11 ±xe7 £>xe7 12 ladl 0-0-0 13 
We3 gave White a slight edge. 
11 ±f4 0-0-0 12 ?kb5!! 




A difficult and bold move which 
transforms the position. White gives up 
a piece as a prelude to his queen join- 
ing in the attack. There are a few clues 
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to the success of this combination: that 
White has a majority of pieces in place 
to create threats against the weak c7- 
point and, crucially, the black queen on 
g6 is a mere spectator to the proceed- 
ings on the other wing. Of course such 
a combination can only be made with 
exact calculation, otherwise a potential 
brilliancy can quickly turn into a disas- 
ter and you are just a piece down. 

Inarkiev must have been in total 
shock, especially if he was expecting 
something similar to the game 
M.Socko-A.Stefanova, Beijing (blitz) 
2008, which saw 12 jtg3 c5 13 £>f3 
jtb5 14 Vf4 A.d6 15 e5 fxe5 16 £>xe5, 
when 16.. Jbcfl 17 £>xg6 ±xf4 18 £}xh8 
jtxg3 19 hxg3 Ac4 would have been 
good for Black. 

12...cxb5 

Black accepts the sacrifice and in- 
vites an attack. The alternatives reveal 
that the knight sacrifice is both sound 
and very dangerous: 

a) 12...axb5? 13 #a5! triumphs in- 
stantly, as Black do nothing about the 
twin threats of Wa8 mate and Vxc7 
mate. 

b) 12...jtc5? also allows a pretty fin- 
ish: 13 #a5! ±b6 14 #xb6! cxb6 15 
^a7 mate. 

c) l2..Jth3?! attempts to give the 
king an escape square on d7 and 
threatens mate himself, but White hits 
back with 13 £>a7+! 4d7 (I3...4b8? 
allows a forced mate: 14 ^dxc6+! bxc6 
15 Wxd8+ <4xa7 16 Wxc7+ *a8 17 Wb8 
mate) 14 itg3 (blocking the threat 



against g2) l4...'A'c8 15 Wcj Ad/ M. 
ixc7 and White is clearly on top. 
13 ®c3! 



The queen pops up to pile on pres 
sure against the c7-pawn and Black 
will need to take evasive action. 
13...±c6 

Black blocks access to c7 but at a 
price. Moving the c-pawn forwards 
with 13...C5? or 13...c6? succumbs to 14 
Wa5 when the threat of 15 Wc7 mate is 
lethal. If Black could have gone into a 
side-room for an hour he might have 
come up with the toughest reply 
13..Jtd6 14 Axd6 jtc6 (I4...c6? 15 Wa5 
still wins) 15 ^xc6 fixd6 (not 15...bxc6? 
16 ±g3 ^e7 17 a4 with a fantastic at- 
tack) 16 Wh3+ f5 17 £>e5 #e6 18 #xf5 
Wxf5 19 exf5 ^h6 20 g4 fid2, when it 
looks as if he has some minor counter- 
play, though this is easily rebuffed by 
21 Had Se8 22 f4, intending Sf2, with 
a clear advantage for White thanks to 
his extra pawn. 
14 £>xc6 bxc6 15 Wxc6 ±d6 

Black has to defend against the 
threat to c7, and there are no prizes for 
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llolM UK) tll.ll IVUd/f* ,lll(>W\ |(> W.iM 
111. lit 1 . 

16 IXadl 

After the inspiring knight sacrifice it 
• iii) be reported that Black is now to- 
l.illy lost. His fragile king position, cou- 
pled with White's tactical tricks, mean 
I here is no escape route. 
I6...«e8 




Willi more time on the dock lu» 
might have noticed he could have 
wrapped up the game a little quicker - 
here the computer suggests 17 
Wxa6+!? ^bS and now the quiet move 
18 ite3!, which is incredibly strong be- 
cause it sets up a series of mating 
threats. For instance: 

a) l8...We6 19 Aa7+ *a8 20 Jtb6+ 
b8 21 Bd5! (an absolute star move 

which actually allows the bishop to be 
taken in return for a decisive attack) 
21...cxb6 22 #xb6+ *c8 23 Wc6+ *b8 
24 Ixb5+ *a7 25 Wb7 mate. 

b) I8...<£>e7 19 ±a7+ *a8 20 M>6+ 
b8 21 #a7+ *c8 22 Hxd6! when the 

rook cannot be taken in view of the 
threat to mate on c7. 
17...Vxc6 18 Sxc6 5d7 





What else? 

a) 16... Jlxf4 allows 17 Wa8 mate. 

b) I6...<£>e7 17 Wxa6+ 4d7 18 jtxd6 
cxd6 19 Hxd6+ <A>e8 20 Wxb5+ *f7 21 
Wb3+ *e8 22 Ixd8+ *xd8 23 Wb8+ 
ftc8 24 Sdl+ 4 > e7 25 Wc7+ and White 
is winning easily. 

c) I6...*b8 17 Hxd6! cxd6 18 ±xd6+ 
JIxd6 19 #xd6+ <&>b7 20 #d7+ *b6 21 
)Idl will quickly lead to mate. 

17 fixd6 

White decides to cash in his chips. 
He spots a winning line that presents 
him with two extra pawns in the end- 
ing and goes for it, even if he has to 
give up the thrill of attack - a sensible, 
practical decision, especially in a rapid 
game. 




19 Sxa6 

It is time for Black to count the 
pawns. There are two reasons why he 
would carry on against a top grand- 
master in such hopeless circumstances. 
The first one is that with fast time- 
limits you never know that a shock 
might happen if White becomes care- 
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less; but more likely, alter (he remark 
able 12 4hcb5, Black knew that a nine- 
teen move miniature would end up 
being published around the world. 
Well, the ruse almost worked. 
19... Ab7 20 fia5 c6 21 i e3 4b8 22 a4 




When acting as a coach I have seen 
dozens of junior games where the 
player with the extra pawns fails to 
convert the advantage. In this case 
White is doing all the right things by 
exchanging queenside pawns: eventu- 
ally he will be able to produce at least 
one passed pawn, which will tie up the 
black pieces by the need to defend 
against its progress. 
22...b4 23 i C5 ?jh6 24 ±xb4 ld4 25 
c3 Sxe4 26 Sdl 
It is worth remembering that you 
can still attack in just about any end- 
ing, so Jakovenko activates his pieces, 
and if Black starts to play passively, he 
can seek to double his rooks on the sev- 
enth rank. 
26...1he8 27 h3 

There is no rush - even top players 
take a time out to give the king an es- 




( ape M|iiair, In unlet lo avoid any bat k 
rank malhuj lti< kv 

27...H4e7 28Hh5 

Thwarted from putting a rook on 

the seventh rank by Black's previous 
move, White sets about another targe! 
Now the idea is 29 Jtxf6 gxf6 30 2Sxh6. 
28...^f7 29 lxh7 ^gS 30 Hh4 He2 31 
b4+ *c7 32 lbd4 Hxc2 33 ld7+ &b6 



34a5+ *a6 35Sxg7 

Yes, the advantage really is three 
pawns now, but Black keeps going. 
35...fiee2 36 ±xf6 £te4 37 ±d4 c5 38 
te3 £}xf2 39 Jbrf2 lxf2 40 ld5 lfe2 




Black's vague tricks and hopes are 
running out. Although his rooks have 
reached the second rank, their influ- 
ence is minimal with White keeping 
guard on his g-pawn. Furthermore, the 
black king is very exposed which allows 
White to ease the game towards a fa- 
vourable finish. 
41 b4! cxb4 42 lg6+ A b7 

Things also look bleak after 42... < A ) a7 
43 fid7+ 4^8 44 a6 and Black runs a 
big risk of being mated. 
43 Sb5+ <A>c7 44 lxb4 1-0 
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"/ knew (ha( sitdi u trap existed, 
otherwise I would have never found it." 

Russian grandmaster Dmitri Jakoven- 
ko .liter the game. 

The idea of cashing in your chips is 
essential to even the most talented 
.stacking players. It can still include 
I fie things we have discussed in past 
( hapters such as count the pieces to 
evaluate an attack and history always 
repeats to find a mating pattern or 
opening trick. In the following game 
White goes for it straight out of the 
opening, but still knows when to draw 
a line under the attack and seek mate- 
rial gain. 

"/ like to regard chess as an analyti- 
cal problem with a definite existing so- 
lution." - Alexander Khalifman. 

"Chess is a game of plastic pieces." - 
Gary Lane. 

Two reported quotes but guess 
which one is the Russian grandmaster? 

Gome 33 
A.Khalifman-K.Arkell 

Leningrad 1989 
Caro-Kann Defence 

le4 c6 

The starting point of the Caro-Kann 
Defence. It is named in honour of the 
English player Horatio Caro (1862- 
1920) and the Austrian Marcus Kann 
(1820-86) who recommended this line 



in Ihr m,i<]«i/inr Hrudershajt. II was 
only later that interest picked up when 
it was adopted by Nimzowitsch and 
Capablanca. It is now recognized as one 
of the most popular replies to 1 e4. 
2d4d5 

The Caro-Kann is similar to the 
French Defence (l...e6 and 2...d5) in 
that the centre is challenged by playing 
a pawn to d5 on the second move, 
which effectively issues a challenge to 
White on what to do next. In response 
White can advance, defend or ex- 
change or even gambit the e-pawn. 
You will sometimes hear Caro-Kann 
players arguing that their opening is 
better than the French on the basis 
that the light-squared bishop is not 
locked in behind a pawn on e6. Natu- 
rally both openings have their merits. 

3 £te3 dxe4 4 ^xe4 4ftd7 5 ^gS 

An established variation, in which 
White hopes to exert pressure on f7 
and try to keep the black pieces passive. 
The perfect choice for rapid games or 
the internet is 5 We2l? - in the hopr of 
5...£kjf6?? 6 4hd6 mate(!) which has 
certainly occurred in a number o( lour 
nament games. 
5..Agf6 6 ±d3 e6 

In A.Tzermiadianos-A.Ovezov, Llisla 
Olympiad 1998, Black tried to shoo 
away the knight with 6...h6 and was no 
doubt shocked to see 7 £te6! appear on 
the board. The game continued 
7...tfa5+ (7-.fxe6?? allows 8 itg6 mate) 
8 ±d2 Wb6 9 £>xf8 £ixf8 10 £\f3 (10 
itc3 is also worth a try if you want to 
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preserve the b p.iwn) K)...Wxb2 1:1 0 () 
£>e6 12 Hbl Wxa2 13 c4 c5 14 d5 G\g5 
15 £>xg5 hxg5 16 ±xg5 and White had 
strong play for the sacrificed pawn. 

7^1f3 




Black is just getting on with the job 
of developing his kingside pieces in 
preparation for castling. 

7...Jtd6 is a slightly more active line, 
which I have some experience of play- 
ing against. For instance: 8 tfe2 (set- 
ting up a trap for the unwary) 8...h6 
(after 8...Wc7? White's sneaky surprise 
works wonders: 9 £>xf7! 4 > xf7 10 £}g5+ 
<4>e8 11 #xe6+ jte7 12 Wf7+ ^8 13 
^he6 mate) 9 ^>e4 £}xe4 10 Wxe4 Wc7 
11 #g4 Sg8!? (11... ^8 has also been 
tested, when 12 0-0 gives White the 
edge) 12 £\d2 (or 12 Axh6!? &f6 13 
WgS ^hds\ and both sides have chances 
in the complications) 12...£yf6 13 Vf3 

e5 14 dxe5 Axe5 15 ^ic4 Ae6 16 ^xe5 
(16 Jld2!? is preferred by Kasparov) 

l6...Wxe5+ 17 W e3 £^g4 led to an equal 
ending in G.Lane-LPatriarca, Calvia 
Olympiad 2004. 



HI.K k Meed'. In be (, ireful .it Mil". 

early stage nol lo (.ill lor /...h()f ) , sin< r M 
^xe6! presents White with a wondri 
ful long-term attacking game. For ex 
ample, 8...We7 9 0-0 fxe6 10 .&g6+ JL dM 
11 Af4 eventually led to shock defe.il 
for the World Champion against a corn 
puter in the game Deep Blur 
G.Kasparov, New York (6th match 
game) 1997. 

8 0-0 h6 9 ^e4 £>xe4 10 jbce4 £>f6!? 

10...C5 is the main alternative. 
11 ±d3 0-0 12 ±U £>d5 13 Ad2 




13...C5 

The Englishman strikes out at the 
centre and aims to free his passive- 
looking position. 

14 dxc5 Jbcc5 15 We2 

White's game is preferable because 
his pieces have harmony, whereas 
Black still has to develop his light- 
squared bishop. 
15...WC7 16 #e4! £>f6 

Black defends against the mating 
threat on h7 in what seems the safest 
way. Instead 16. ..f5 would be met by 17 
We2 with a view to establishing a 
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hiKjhl on eS mow llieie I', no pawn lo 
oust il wilh ...( / l(>. I or example, 
l / ... »L.(J / (or 17...<'Yf4 18 XLxfA Wxl4 19 
-(4 JIf6 20 Hadl with the advantage 
\i nee Black has yet to complete his 
(jueenside development) 18 £te5 ite8 
l ( ) J'(adl and although chances are 
loughly even, I think the position is 
easier for White in practical play, be- 
(ause his pieces are better co- 
ordinated. 

17*h4 



The preparation for the attack has 
taken place and as usual one can use 
the simple method of count the pieces 
to see that White's prospects are 
healthy. After all it is four vs. two with 
White's queen, knight and pair of bish- 
ops ready to go on the offensive, 
whereas Black has only the knight and 
rook to rely upon. 
17...±e7 18 ±xh6!? 

Khalifman decides it is time to in- 
crease the tension by sacrificing a piece 
to break through Black's kingside pawn 
shield. I would add that such a sacrifice 
is easier to advocate when you can al- 



ways hail out wilh a diaw by perpetual 
c heck i! the onslaught stalls. 
I8...gxh6 19 »xh6 JId8 

Arkell now has to play incredibly ac- 
curately in order to survive, which is a 
tough ask. That the alternatives are not 
exactly inspiring for Black indicates 
how easy it is to go wrong in such a 
position: 

a) 19...e5? 20 Ifel e4 21 Ixe4! 
£>xe4 22 ±xe4 f5 23 ±d5+ lf7 24 
#g6+ and wins. 

b) 19...Wc5 20 £>g5i Ad7 21 lael 
(21 Ah7+ *h8 22 itg6+ 4>g8 23 £>e4! is 
also strong) 21..Jtb5 22 ±h7+ *h8 23 
ite4+ 4^8 24 Be3, intending to swing 
across a rook to the kingside with an 
easy victory in sight. 

20 fiael ld5 

It is too late to develop the queen's 
bishop by 20.. .b6 in view of 21 J v (e5! 
(intending to transfer the rook to the 
g5-square) 2l...fid5 22 Sxd5 exd5 23 
£}g5, threatening 24 Ah7+, and Black 
can resign with honour. 

21^ig5 



21...Sxd3! 
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I he* only w«iy lor HLu k lo prolong 
the struggle is by exchanging one of 
the attacking pieces. Other moves are 
hopeless: 

a) 21...±f8? 22 Ah7+ &hS 23 Wxf8+ 
£}g8 24#xg8 mate. 

b) 21...if5 22 ±xf5 exf5 23 He2 Wd8 
24 Ifel Af8 25 Ie8! #d6 26 Hxf8+ 

xf8 27 #xf6 with a winning advan- 
tage. 

c) 21...Hxg5 22 #xg5+ *f8 23 #h6+ 
e8 (23...4 ) g8 gets stomped on by 24 
e3!) 24 Wh8+ 4d7 25 M>5+ *d6 26 
e4! with a tremendous attack, since 

26..Axe4? flops to 27 Wd4 mate. 

22 cxd3 Wd8 

An understandable reaction; Black 
protects the knight so that he can shore 
up the defence with ..Jtf8. Instead, 
Khalifman suggested 22...Vf4 as a bet- 
ter defence, but after 23 He4! (23 4!}xf7 
#xh6 24 £}xh6+ <A>f8 is far less clear 
than the game) 23...Wf5 (not 
23..Axe4?? 24 Wh7+ 4f8 25 #h8 
mate) 24 Sh4 <£>h7! (the only move) 25 
£ixh7 (25 f4l? Wxd3 26 h3 intending 
Sf3 also looks scary, but here 26. ..e5! 
should ensure equality) 25...Axh4 26 
xh4 #xh7 27 #d8+ 4>g7 28 Scl e5l? 
(or 28...Wh5 29 h3! Vd5 30 #e7 Wd7 31 
g5+ 4^8 32 Hc4 and the attack is still 
very strong) 29 Sxc8 Hxc8 30 #xc8 

#xd3 31 Wg4+ 4*8 32 Wb4+ *g7 33 h3 
White has all the chances in the queen 
endgame. 

23 Ie3 Jtf8 

It seems that Black is on the verge of 
consolidating his defence by posting a 





bishop on (|/ ( lull Whllr h.is ,i sin. ill 
Lacliciil answer hue, ,M...W(8 is nol 
much better in view ol 24 Wh3! c5 ^'i 
#g3! Wg7 (or 25...<^g4 26 Hxe5l ^xrS 
27 £te6+ winning the black queen) H\ 
xe5 Af8 27 Hg3 and wins. 





24 Wh8+! 

White decides it is the right time to 
cash in his chips, because the attack 
cannot be obviously improved and 
there is a chance to gain further mate- 
rial in the ending. 
24...4xh8 25 5ixf7+ *g8 26 4^xd8 

After the little combination White 
has emerged with a rook and three 
pawns for the pair of bishops, and an 
added factor is that as usual in this 
game Black's pieces lack harmony. 

26...Ac5?! 

I would prefer 26..Jtd6, so that 27 

4^>xe6?! can be met by 27..Jb<h2+! 28 
xh2? ^g4+ 29 *g3 ^xe3 30 fxe3 
Lxe6 and suddenly Black is better. 
Admittedly 27 Sfel e5 28 d4! exd4 (or 
28...e4 29 Sb3) 29 Hf3 *g7 30 £he6+ 
( 4 ) g6 31 ^xd4 favours White, but at 
least Black still has his two bishops. 
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11 XIe2 .£ d4 

Or 2 /...(»S 28 IlxeS id 4 29 IIy5 i '&f'8 
i() JTcl .w.xb2 31 h4 and White can 
\hepherd the h-pawn up the board 
with devastating consequences for 
Mack. 

28 4hxe6 ±.xe6 29 Hxe6 ±xb2 30 le7! 



In the traditional manner White's 
rook occupies the seventh rank in order 
both to restrict the black king and seek 
out more pawns to take. 
30...b5 31 fibl fic8 32 <4>fl £id5 33 fid7 
£>f6 34 Sxa7 Sc2 35 He7 ^d5 36 He8+ 
4*7 37 Hbel £tf4 

37..Jtc3 is foiled by the reply 38 
I8e2!. 

38 18e3 *g6 39 g3 Ac3 40 fibl ^d5 41 
Se2 Sxe2 42 <A>xe2 

Now that Khalifman has managed 
to exchange a pair of rooks things are 
very much easier, since the potential 
for tricks by Black is considerably di- 
minished. 

42..Jtd4 43 *d2 b4 44 f3 kxS 45 *c2 

4<k3 46 lal £he2 47 4*3 ±gl 48 <4>xb4 
jbch2 49 a4 i xg3 50 a5 Ab8 51 ; c4 
4>f5 52 Ibl 1-0 



I he (rally Iru.k on move 24 that k»t 
Khalifman cash in his chips is worth 
noting because it happens time after 
time: 

C.Gottschlich-A.Wrtal 

Passau 1998 




Black to play 



32...1d8 

Black is struggling a pawn down 
and hopes to generate some counter- 
play, but the lesson handed down by 
Khalifman should help you to find the 
right reply: 

33 fixd8+ #xd8 34 Vh8+! 

Once again this trick works won- 
ders, cleverly winning another pawn to 
enter a far superior ending. The game 
concluded: 

34... Axh8 35 ^xf7+ 4g8 36 ^xd8 axb4 
37 axb4 £>d5 38 £\c6 4*7 39 g3 *e8 40 
4>g2 4d7 41 5^e5+ &c7 42 ^d3 &c6 43 
<4>f3 ^f6 44 h4 4d5 45 ^f4+ &C4 46 c6 
£ie8 47 ^xe6 1-0 
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The combination works well in a va- 
riety of positions and prior knowledge 
of it can really promote success: 



R.Livshits-J.Horton 

Canadian Championship, 
Toronto 1996 
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White to play 

19 £>gf7! 

19 ^df7! comes to the same thing. 
However, on the verge of victory one 
still has to be careful: after the imme- 
diate 19 Hi8+? <&>xh8 20 £>gf7+, cru- 
cially Black is not obliged to give up the 
exchange, but can reply 20.. .4^7! 21 
4^xd8 jtd7 with equal chances. 
19...Hxf7 20 Wh8+ 4>xh8 21 £>xf7+ 4g7 
22 4^xd8 

The end of the combination sees 
White clearly on top - especially as the 
black pieces are badly co-ordinated, 
allowing White to win more material. 

22...£ld7 

22..JLd7 is met by 23 2xe4 intend- 



ing rte7», and Z2../)ub 2 ] w.cM 

24 .&f6 .&d7 25 Hxe4 is fa ntastic loi 

White. 

23 Ac7! Hc8 24 d6 £\e5 25 gxf5 <Mf3* 
26 <&>fl £>xel 27 d7 1-0 

Black resigned in view of 27...XXx( / 
28 4^e6+ or 27...Ha8 28 4^c6 and wins. 



Finally, another chance to see how 
this combination can finish off an op 
ponent in style. 



I . Roge r s - Y. H . An d er son 

Bali 2000 




White to play 

25 Ag6+ 

Once again a practical decision, as 
White takes the chance to enter a win- 
ning ending thanks to the visually 
stunning queen combination. 25 Hc3, 
intending to transfer the rook to h3, is 
also very strong because 25...e5 (to un- 
cover the light-squared bishop) fails 
immediately to 26 Ms+ 4^8 27 Bh3 
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,ni(l in, lie will follow 

J5...v*vg8 26 ixf7+ Hxf7 27 Wh8+! 

I his should be obvious by now, and 
i hk e again it is a decisive trick. 
;7...*xh8 28 ^xf7+ &gS 29 ^xd8 ±d7 
\0 ^Axb7 e5 31 b4 < 4 ) h7 32 f3 l>a4 33 
)te2 He8 34 Heel e4 35 ^d6 fid8 36 
\xe4 £>h5 37 g3 ±bS 38 Hd2 Hf8 39 
ltd 5 1-0 

Cash in your chips and 
carry on attacking! 

I have been preaching the need to be 
realistic when attacking, with the em- 
phasis on being practical and accepting 
the chance to win material. However, 
(here will be times when you do this 
and still keep going on the offensive. 

Came 34 
VJvanchuk-LVan Wely 

Wijkaan Zee 2010 
Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 £tf 3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^xd4 &f6 
5 £>c3 a6 

The Najdorf Variation, which is 
named after the famous grandmaster, 
Miguel Najdorf (1910-1997), who 
played it and popularized it through- 
out his entire career. 
6±g5 

This is considered the top choice for 
players who like to attack in the open- 
ing. The standard plan is to play f2-f4, 
aiming for pawn breaks with e4-e5 or 
f4-f5 if possible. As Black naturally 



Ukes steps to prevent this, White 
moves his queen out to e2 or f3 and 
then castles queenside. 
6...e6 7 f4 



This is considered the most aggres- 
sive continuation and tends to be very 
tactical, so if you want to imitate the 
attacking glories of the best players it is 
necessary, whether you are Black or 
White, to learn precise lines to avoid 
being busted in 25 moves. Neverthe- 
less, attacking and mating patterns do 
emerge so, as usual, history always re- 
peats. 

7...£>bd7 

Black prevents the safe advance of 
the white e-pawn. The critical alterna- 
tive is 7...Wb6, aiming to take on b2, 
which is known as the Poisoned Pawn 
Variation and is notoriously compli- 
cated. Even Garry Kasparov on his Na- 
jdorf DVD could offer little advice as to 
which line was best, and concluded 
that players should investigate the 
various crazy positions on their com- 
puter. 
8 »e2!? 
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Slightly unusual; 8 Wlj is the stan 
dard move here. In his notes to the 
game Ivanchuk added the telling 
comment "Loek was obviously not pre- 
pared for the given variation, since he 
thought for a long time over every 
move." This problem of lack of recall 
can happen to all of us, but in compli- 
cated lines memory is fairly essential to 
avoid being smashed. 

8...#c7 9 0-0-0 b5 10 a3 

Ivanchuk takes time to stop the fur- 
ther advance of the b-pawn, so that he 
can then go back to the objective of 
tormenting the black king. 

10...1,e7!? 

10...jtb7 is considered to be the 
main move. 

11 g4 lb8 12 Ag2 



12...b4? 

A poor continuation which allows 
White to go rapidly on the offensive. A 
superior continuation in the circum- 
stances is 12...h6, when 13 Ah4 Ab7 14 
Bhel gives White a slight edge. 

13 axb4 Sxb4 14 e5! 

An important breakthrough which 



gives the bishop on <).' ,i qiealer role In 
helping control the c (> square. 
14...dxe5 15 &c6! 



It was discovered afterwards thai 
this positive line for White has all been 
played before. It is not clear whether 
Ivanchuk knew the actual game (see 
the next note) but he did add: "I re- 
membered that in certain games 4>k6 
was played, and in all of them White 
won. This inspired additional confi- 
dence" - a reminder that knowing at- 
tacking patterns can reap dividends for 
even elite players, so the rest of us 
should certainly benefit. However, one 
thing we do realize is that, with Van 
Wely consuming vast amounts of time, 
he had no idea he was being driven 
over the edge. 
15...i=b7 

Instead, the game K.Spraggett- 
J.Czakon, San Sebastian 2007, con- 
cluded 15...1b6?! 16 ^xe7 ±b7 (after 
I6...<4 ) xe7 17 fxe5 £}xe5 18 Ihel ^ed7 
19 ^d5+ or 17-.l r xe5 18 Hxd7+ A.xd7 
19 Wxe5 Black can give up) 17 Axb7 
ixb7 18 fxe5 ^xe5 19 Sdel (19 4>}c8! is 
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.il'.o pov.ihlc) n •' ii-d/ .•(» ttx.ih I 0. 
16<-Mxb4 

White is happy to cash in his chips. 
Alter all, being the exchange up gives 
Ivanchuk all the winning chances and 
I fie bonus this time is that his attack 
will continue. 

I6...jbcb4 17 fxe5 Axc3 

Black tries in vain to conjure up 

some counterplay, but he does not 
have enough pieces in support to make 
a realistic difference. Then again, 

I7...£>xe5?! 18 ±xb7 Axc3 19 bxc3 
Wxc3 20 Wxa6 0-0 21 Hhgl is very good 
news for White. 
18 exf6 gxf6 19 bxc3 

White decides to seek exchanges to 
take advantage of his material plus. It 
certainly makes sense because Black's 
faint counterplay will then collapse, 
whereas White still has the initiative. 
19...fxg5 20 ±xb7 Wxb7 21 h4! 



White is showing the right way to 
handle such positions, not giving Black 
a chance to consolidate. Now the objec- 
tive is to bring the king's rook into play 
and carry on attacking. 



21...Wc7 22 hxg5 Wxc3 23 Wxa6 - Mc5 24 
Wa8+ 

White spots a winning line and 
takes the practical decision to go for it. 
If you want the perfect response there 
is 24 Wc8+I, when 24...*e7 25 2d7+ 
4}xd7 26 Wxc3 is overwhelming. 
24...*e7 25 Wa7+ 4f8 26 Ihfl 1-0 

"Chess fills my soul with riches." - 
Vasily Ivanchuk, after his victory at the 
Merida tournament in 2007. 

The theme of taking the material 
and then finding a way to exert more 
pressure is relayed once again in the 
next game: 

Game 35 
G.Lane-I.Rogers 

Gold Coast Classic 2001 

Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 c3 

The c3 Sicilian is a useful way to 
avoid the heavily analysed main lines 
and is a more than viable alternative. 
White indicates a basic plan of playing 
d2-d4 to create a pawn centre. This 
used to be known as the Alapin Varia- 
tion, after the Lithuanian master Se- 
myon Alapin (1856-1923), but for some 
reason that was changed to the simple 
"c3 Sicilian" when there was an explo- 
sion of interest in the opening in the 
1970s. 

2...d5 3 exd5 Wxd5 
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A popular system lor Ul.uk who is 
not afraid of moving his queen out 
early, mainly because the c3-square is 
not immediately available to White's 
queen's knight, which would otherwise 
be used to chase the queen away. 

4 d4 e6 5 £>f 3 &f 6 6 ±e3 cxd4 

Black exchanges on d4 before White 
can time it right to take on c5 himself, 
when Black would be unable to take 
back with the bishop on f8 because, 
after an exchange of queens, White 
would win a piece. 
7 cxd4 Ae7 8 &c3 



8...Vd8 

There is still some debate as to the 
best square for the queen: 

a) 8...Wa5 9 Ac4 (9 Ad3 looks like a 
decent alternative) 9...^e4 10 0-0! 
£ixc3 11 bxc3 0-0 (ll...l r xc3 12 ±b5+ 
±d7? 13 Scl! Wb2 14 lc8+ ±dS 15 
±xd7+ ( 4 > xd7 16 Bc2 intending £\e5+, 
or 12...£id7 13 ^e5 Wa5 14 Sbl leaves 
Black on the brink of disaster already) 
12 Wb3 gave White the better game in 
LAltounian-J. Peters, Costa Mesa 2003. 

b) 8...tfd6 may be best, though 



Ml.uk h.r. In pl.iy ,i< < in ,i! cly to .ivold 
moving the queen .mj.iim: ( ) u d 3 ''U <> H» 
a3 0-0 11 0-0 <Md5 12 Wc2 led In 
roughly equal chances in E.Gh.ieni 
Maghami-A.Dreev, Moscow 2009. 

After the text Black would argue 
that he now has a target in the form ol 
the isolated d-pawn. White, on the 
other hand, is eager to show that the 
pawn is useful in controlling the eS 
square and that he can build up his 
forces behind it for a potential kingside 
attack. 

9 Ad 3 0-0 10 0-0 £>c6 

I later found out that the game 
G.Kasparov-J.A.Fernandez, Cordob.i 
(simul) 1992, followed the same path - 
until Black tried 10.. .b6 at this point. II 
is curious that there are echoes in the 
game with my own play, the standard 
theme being to target the h7-pawn to 
induce concessions in the black pawn 
shield: 11 We2 M)7 12 Sadl &od7 13 
Ifel £>d5 14 Ad2 £tff6 15 ^e5 Sc8 16 
M)l (as in my game, White prepares to 
play Wd3 to up the pressure against 
h7) 16..Axc3 17 bxc3 a6 18 Wd3 g6 19 
Wh3 with the initiative, though Kas- 
parov soon chanced his arm and came 
out worse. 

11 ?he5 £>b4 

The idea is that one should block an 
isolated pawn and only then seek to 
undermine it. I have enough experi- 
ence of this line to know that such ac- 
tion by Black can take ages, allowing 
White to construct a useful attack. 

12 ±bl^bd5 13 a3 
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I want to play Wdl-d3 to start issu- 
ing threats against the h7-pawn, but 
...^b4 is bothersome so I put a stop to 
that first. 

13..Axc3?! 

After the game Rogers felt this is 
where he started to go wrong. He was 
hoping to make the most of the pawn 
being on c3, but in fact the weakness is 
illusory, since I can distract him from 
such ambitions by creating chances on 
the kingside. In the national magazine 
of Australia (quaintly called Austral- 
asian Chess) he suggested l3...Ad7 as 
an improvement. 
14 bxc3 Wc7 15 Wd3 b6 



16 /if 41? 

I <im not convinced that c7 was the 
right place for the queen because it 
encourages me to gain time by attack- 
ing it. Here my threat is 17 ^g6. 

l6...Wb7? 

An admission that something has 

seriously gone wrong. Black's queen 
moves yet again and just gets in the 
way of developing his remaining 
pieces. The far from obvious l6...Se8 is 
arguably the best choice. 

17 Bel 

Activating the king's rook and now, 
even without precise calculation, I can 
use the count the pieces method to 
realize that I have good chances. I have 
five pieces well placed to cause dam- 
age to the enemy king, whereas Black is 
defending with only three: the knight, 
bishop and rook. 
17...g6 18 Wh3 

I was glad to have provoked ...()7 <J(> 
and now wanted to exploit the weak 
nesses of the dark squares by shift i n< j 
the queen to either h4 or h6. 
l8...Ad7 19 ilg5l 





mm 
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The threats are beginning to multi- 
ply, the obvious one being .£i.xf6 and 
then Ae4 to win material, while I can 
also think about Wh4. 

19...^d5 20H16 Aa4l? 

Ian Rogers is a canny grandmaster 
and his huge record of victories in 
weekend tournaments owes a lot to his 
practical style. Here he prepares to 
shed some material to fight off the on- 
slaught. Instead, after 20...Hfd8 it is 
easy for me to torment him even more: 
21 c4 &f6 22 ±g5 Sac8 23 Wh4 4^7 24 
Se3! (I have massive threats stemming 
from lf3 or lh3) 24...Ac6 25 W16+ 
g8 26 ±xg6! fxg6 (or 26...hxg6 27 
£}xg6 fxg6 28 Wxg6+ <4f8 29 ±h6 
mate) 27 4^xg6 £}g4 28 ^ixe7+ #xe7 29 
tfh4 and Black can resign. 





21 ±xfS 



I am happy to cash in my chips since 
the extra material gives me a clear ad- 
vantage. Even better, in this case I can 
also make an effort to keep on attack- 
ing. 

2l...Ixf8 22 c4 4ftf6 23 Aa2 

The idea is to advance the d-pawn 



so lhal Hla( k will have to defend, smill 
ing out any hint of counterplay. 

23..At>g7 24 d5! exd5 25 cxd5 ic5 

If 25...^xd5? White pounces with Ji^ 
f3, when 26...Sd8 of course allows ) / 
xf7+. 





26 Wc3 Hc8 

The basic-looking 26... ^8 is the 
best way to prolong the game, though 

27 #c4 Ae8 28 a4 still leaves While 
with a sizeable advantage. 

27 Wb2 ±d6?! 28 £}g4! ±e7 29 Wd4 




The easiest way to make Black suf- 
fer, threatening the light-squared 
bishop while also supporting the 
passed d-pawn. 

29...Ac2 30 d6 Jtd8 31 lad Ms 32 
^e5 

The knight is added to the on- 
slaught and now the f7-pawn is the 
target, forcing Black even more onto 
the defensive. 



32...Uxcl 33 Sxcl Wa6 

After 33..Jte6 34 Jbce6 fxe6 35 d7 
Black has an awful position. 

34^ixf7 Wxa3 35Wd2 

The rook is defended, and at the 
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'..imc Mine I .mi poised lo l.ind lh( 
ijut'CMi on Ii6. 



Lo avoid more ( hvi ks. 

41...Wc3 42 Wh6+ g5 43 g3+ s&f 3 




35...^e4 36#h6+ <4f6 

Black is sportingly playing on to al- 
low me a king chase, though he is also 
hoping my time-trouble will make a 
difference. 

37 ±c4 b5 38 £>xd8 bxc4 

White is having all the fun and is 
perfectly placed to snare the black king. 

39 Wf8+ 4g5 40 £>f7+ *f4 41 Sel 

This is the quickest way to mate 
since Black is hardly in a position even 



44 5}e5+! 1-0 

Black resigned in view of 44...tfxe5 

45 He3+ 46 h3 mate. 

young players often proudly 'in- 
vent what was discarded a generation 
ago. They then add another chapter to a 
very old story, fancying all the while 
they have just stumbled across the plot 
of a new one" - Emanuel Lasker in 
1908. 



1 J <) 



Chapter Six 

History Always 
Repeats Itself 



"Every chess master was once a begin- 
ner." - Irving Chernev. 

One problem that a lot of people 
have with their chess is a lack of vision 
and speed in seeing combinations to aid 
the attack. It is said that positional play 
is the difference between the master 
and the casual player, and that the 
judgement of a position depends on 
assessing it correctly. This might involve 
rudimentary observations such as using 
the count the pieces method, but a 
strong attacking player will also make a 
search to see whether there is a chance 
to create a combination, or to lure the 
opponent into a position which allows a 
tactical opportunity. A master's scan of 
the board can reveal these possibilities 
in a matter of moments, not because of 
fine calculation but because of accumu- 
lated knowledge. In particular, an ex- 
perienced player is guided to a certain 
extent when attacking by recognizing 



combinational patterns which can win 
material or assist in executing check 
mate. (If, I hasten to add, no combine 
tion or forcing move leading to an ad 
vantage is found, then the general rule 
is to improve your pieces.) If your tiutti 
ber one priority is attacking, then know 
ing the right sort of positions to aim fot 
is half the battle. 

My earliest memory of the need to 
know chess history was when some 
body at my local club presented a series 
of puzzles and then waited for the be 
mused players to answer the questions 
correctly. One of the games that had 
everyone stuck was this one: 

G.Kuzmin-E.Sveshnikov 

USSR Championship, 
Moscow 1973 

This position seemed baffling as a 
youngster, because I could not get 16 
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Whs to work, .ind rvrn Ihr *.t .1 nd.i rci 1(> 
»Lxh7i did not luwr Ihr usual spark. 
Ihr solution seemed too fantastic to 
hrlieve unless you were a grandmaster: 




White to play 

16 £ib6! 

The point of this move is to deflect 
the knight from defending the king- 
side, so ruling out a timely retreat to 
the f6-square. 
I6...^xb6 

I6...fib8 does not help, as after 17 
^xd5 cxd5 White can carry on with the 
combination played: 18 jtxh7+! &xh7 
19 Wi5+ 4g8 20 Axg7! etc. 

17 Axh7+! 

The pawn barrier is broken down to 

allow the white queen to swiftly join in 
the action. 

17...<ixh7 18 Wh5+ 4^8 19 Jbcg7! 

The double bishop sacrifice is the 
key to success with this tactic, because 
the black king is shown to be fatally 
exposed once White adds reinforce- 
ments to the attack. 
19... < ixg7 20 Wg4+ 4h7 



Or 20..:X'l(> 21 Wys m«iU\ 

21 Hf3 1-0 

The threat of Sh3 mate is lethal. 

My fellow club members were al- 
most unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of such a difficult puzzle, but the 
quizmaster said something that struck 
a chord by replying "it is just a Lasker 
Attack". It took me some time, and far 
too frequent trips to the chess section 
at the library, to discover what he really 
meant. 

Em. Lasker-J. Bauer 

Amsterdam 1889 



White to play 

Black has just exchanged knights on 
h5 and was expecting 16 WxhS f5, after 
which White's initiative fizzles out. 

15 Axh7+! 

The original Lasker Attack - and 
suddenly such a terrific combination is 
recognizable. 
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15..AX.xh7 16 Wxh5+ Ag8 17 A xg7ll 

The follow-up idea to expose the 
black king is the trademark move of 
this combination. 

17... ( i > xg7 

17.. .f 5 was no better, as 18 jte5! 2f6 
19 2f3 and Bg3 leads to mate. 
18 %4+ *h7 19 If 3 

Just like the previous example, the 
rook is added to the attack, leaving 
Black's position in ruins. 
19...e5 20 Ih3+ Wh6 21 Ixh6+ *xh6 

Black has just about avoided mate 
but... 
22#d7! 



...wins a piece and wraps up the 
game. 

The easiest way, in my experience, 
to find combinations that help the at- 
tack in your own games is by looking 
through lots of them, just as a baseball 
player improves his batting by practic- 
ing regularly. 

It is a fact, known but often not dis- 
cussed, that we all miss combinations 
that are within our ability to see. If you 



disc uss .i (j.imr wilh yout opponent he 
will sometimes poinl out siynilicml 
improvements, and chess software 
such as Fritz or Shredder is unforgiving 
by alerting us to every type of missed 
tactic. When a footballer is awarded «i 
penalty he knows it is time to shoot, 
and a baseball player knows when the 
next pitch will be, but a chess combina 
tion can occur at any time and nobody 
lets you know. I feel that it would be a 
lot easier if someone did kindly tap you 
on the shoulder and declare "White to 
play and win in three", and the major- 
ity of us might quite like that idea, but 
it won't happen - so the key is to be 
alert all the time. 

Therefore, I have to repeat the line 
that one should always be on the look- 
out for forcing moves and well-known 
combinations, and certainly contem- 
plate whether your opponent has any 
tricks lined up himself. In an actual 
game it is easy to become lazy when 
analysing, to lose concentration and let 
slip the right combination that can 
dramatically change the game, espe- 
cially since so many combinations al- 
most work but don't. This might ex- 
plain the following position: 

A.Miles-W. Browne 

Lucerne Olympiad 1982 

Here the American grandmaster, 
Walter Browne, was guilty of careless- 
ness and played a casual move: 
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b3 




Black to play 

l7...Sad8? 

Having just seeing the previous ex- 
amples, it is a simple matter to find the 
combination and play like a star: 
18 ±xh7+! *xh7 19 #h5+ *g8 20 
xg7H *xg7 21 #g5+ 22 Wf6+ 
g8 23 Sc4 1-0 

The biggest complaint I hear from 
improvers always seems that they can 
just about spot the solution in puzzles, 
but they never actually reach such po- 
sitions in their own games. It might be 
down to experience: after a while you 
develop a knack for not only defending 
against such tricks, but actually creat- 
ing the situations where they flourish. 



Came 36 
LFilatov-Stev.Mayer 

Philadelphia 2000 
Colle System 




i 



m 




1 d4 d5 2 £>f3 £>f6 3 e3 e6 4 Ad3 c5 5 



This is the standard position in the 
Colle-Zukertort and can be reached via 
various move orders. The pawns are 
placed on b3, d4 and e3; the knights 
are developed on d2 and f3; the light- 
squared bishop is well positioned on d3 
where it controls the bl-h7 diagonal; 
the dark-squared bishop is placed on 
b2, helping to control the e5-square 
which is often later occupied by the 
king's knight. 

5..Jte7 6 ±b2 £>bd7 7 ^bd2 b6 8 0-0 
by 9 lr e 2!? 

White connects the rooks and con- 
templates e3-e4. I prefer the immedi- 
ate 9 5^e5 intending f2-f4, followed 
possibly by tff3. 
9...0-0 10 £te5 Wc7 11 a3 a6 

Black is not aware of any problems 
on the kingside and busies himself in 
preparing to advance his queenside 
pawns. 

12 f4 

This pawn formation is an impor- 
tant motif of the opening and occurs 
frequently. With pawns on d4, e3 and 
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f'4 the knight on rS is ably suppoi I rd; il 
also introduces the possibility of queen 
or rook to f3 to help kick-start the at- 
tack. The attentive reader might notice 
that the ingredients needed to enjoy 
our favourite combination are in place, 
though a little adjustment is required 
to carry it out with success. Using pre- 
dict-a-move, we can make a good guess 
as to what will happen next, consider- 
ing Black has just played 11... a6. 




12...b5 

Mayer understandably continues 
with his plan of gaining space on the 
queenside. 

13 £>xd7! 

It appears that White is just ex- 
changing pieces and there is nothing 
for Black to be worried about. The real- 
ity is that the pair of white bishops are 
well placed to be used in a combina- 
tion and, once sufficient exchanges 
have been made, that can be a Lasker 
Attack. 

13..Axd7 

The alternative 13...Wxd7 allows 14 
dxc5, winning a pawn, since 14..Jb<c5? 



tuns into IS -xli» <|xl(» l(> nxIi/iI 
(once more the hl.uk pawns air 
stripped away as a prelude to a liqhl 
ning attack) I6...4>xh7 17 Wh5+ ^'g7 1H 
g4+ <4>h7 19 Sf3 and the ghost of thr 
Lasker Attack is enough to for(r 
checkmate. 
14 dxc5 ^xc5? 








±mt 

♦ HP |p ♦ " 

w% « 





Black's is oblivious to the upcoming 
storm and is just eager to exchange 
pieces on d3. 

a) 14...Axc5?! is only marginally an 
improvement in view of 15 Axh7+! 

xh7 16 ffh5+ <4g8 17 Jb<g7! Axe3+ 
18 <4>hl f6 (not I8...<4>xg7? 19 #g5+ 
<4>h8 20 Hi6+ <4>g8 21 If 3 and Black is 
in big trouble) 19 Jth6 (threatening 
#g6+) I9...£te5 (not 19...Wxc2? 20 Sf3 
and wins) 20 Jtxf8 and White comes 
out on top. For example: 20...jtxd2 21 
±b4 l,xb4 22 fxe5 Af8 23 Sxf6 or 
20...Ixf8 21 fxe5 Axd2 22 Hf3 Wl7 23 

g4+ *h8 (or 23...*g7 24 
25 Wd6) 24 Hh3 Ah6 25 
Ifl f5 27 Sff3 f4 28 Hc3! 
followed by Sch3. 

b) 14-..tfxc5! was correct, when 15 






xe6+ Wf7 
5 *g7 26 
f7 29 Hh4 
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■ixh/i V ; Vxh/ H> Whs i AcjH \ / i'.xcj/ is 
Ihw.irlrd by 17...Wxc3+ 18 si/ hi vVxg7 
l <) JU3 (J4! and White has no more than 
,i draw; or if 15 .&d4 Wc7 16 ±xh7+ 
■A'xh7 17 Wh5+ sfeg8 18 ±xg7 <A>xg7 19 
#g4+ &h8 20 Hf3, then 20...^f6 21 
J(h3+ ^h7 defends. But of course 
White is not obliged to sacrifice and 
could just continue to build up with, 
say, 16 Sf3 and Sh3 with the better 
chances. 



15 ±xh7+! 

This is spectacular, but once you 

learn the pattern it should come quite 
naturally. 

15... < 4 ) xh7 16 Wh5+ *g8 



find every game, I should explain that 
the idea is not to propose this particu- 
lar combination as a regular attacking 
weapon, but rather to give a taste of 
how easy it is to become aware of even 
quite complex checkmates once you 
get used to them. In time you should 
get almost a sixth sense when they ap- 
pear at the board. 

Here is another example of how we 
can train ourselves to raise our rating: 



A.Susterman-K.Mar 

European Women's 
Championship, Chisinau 2005 




17 JLxg7 ©xg7 

17. ..f6 is strongly met by 18 Wg6, 
when I8...1f7 19 ±h6+ <4>h8 20 Wxf7 is 
deadly. 

18 Wg4+ 1-0 

Black resigned in view of the now 
familiar I8...*h8 19 Bf3 and Ih3+, 
winning. 

Before anyone rushes off and tries 
to achieve the Lasker Attack in each 




White to play 

This might look like a tricky posi- 
tion, but when you are in the know it 
all becomes very easy: 
16 <£ie7+ *h8 17 lxh7+! 1-0 

Black resigned in view of 17... < 4 ) xh7 
18 #h 5 mate. 



The knowledge of this trick sud- 
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denly opens up oilier avenues of allac k 
that you might previously have over- 
looked: 

C.Davila-K.Saed 

Bled Olympiad 2002 




White to play 

Again this might seem a difficult 
position to assess initially, but knowl- 
edge of the mating pattern makes it 
much easier to find the right way for- 
ward. 

31 £te7+ <&>h8 



32 A b5l 

The bishop .iK.k ks llir bin k knicjhl , 
while making way lor the rook on a4 l<> 
swing across to the kingside. 
32...£te5 33 Ixh7+ 1-0 

Since 33..&xh7 34 Hh4+ is mate. 

Here is another reminder of how il 
can work wonders: 

D.Coleman-J.De Lagontrie 

London 2009 



Black to play 

White is preparing 26 Wi4 to 
threaten mate on h7, but there is still 
plenty of play in the position because 
Black can, for instance, make ready to 
move his queen into the defence via f5. 
One line might be 25...Wd7 (note that 
here the queen also covers the e7- 
square) 26 Wh4 h6! 27 gxh6 A,e5 and 
although White is better, there is still a 
lot of work to do before victory is en- 
sured. 
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So wlul wmilt! Ii.i|i|hmi ll the queen 
moved to ,i dillriciil sqii.iie, such as: 
25...Wc8? 

The answer is easy if you know the 
mating pattern: 

26 Sxh7+! *xh7 27 Wh4+ 4g8 28 £ie7 
mate 



the Colic System th.it appeared in the 
previous main game. 



It is time to see how such a glorious 
combination can work in action, by 
observing how such a position can be 
created when you have the experience 
to know what to go for: 



Came 37 
J.Nogueiras Santiago- 

M.Todorovic 

Dos Hermanas 
(internet blitz) 2005 
London System 

Id4d5 2 i f4 

This is the modern way of playing 
the London System, as opposed to the 
traditional 2 £if3 ^f6 3 Jtf4. One of the 
reasons for the immediate bishop de- 
ployment is that the line 2 £rf3 c5 is 
avoided, while the delay in developing 
the king's knight also allows the d4- 
pawn to be secured with a quick e2-e3 
or c2-c3 in certain circumstances. 
2...C5 3 e3 £k6 4 £if 3 e6 5 c3 Ad6 

Black contests the centre, wary of al- 
lowing White to have everything all his 
own way by installing a knight on e5 
followed by Jlfl-d3 and castling king- 
side - a similar method of attack as in 




6 ±g3 £if6 7 ^bd2 

White is just catching up on devel- 
opment, while binding his time before 
deciding where to deploy the light- 
squared bishop. 
7...0-0 8 JLb5 

I might fancy playing jid3 to target 
the h7-pawn, but White has another 
idea of how to form the attack. The 
plan is to take the knight on c6, then 
play 5tf3-e5 with thoughts of f2-f4. 

8...±xg3 9 hxg3 

The doubled pawns are nothing to 
worry about as the h-file is now open 
for White's rook. Normally this makes 
little difference because White has al- 
ready castled kingside, but perhaps the 
Yugoslav grandmaster playing Black 
underestimated the danger that the 
change in circumstances has created. 
9...Wd6 10 ±xc6 bxc6 11 ^ie5 

The position is already looking prom 
ising for White, and a lot of that can be 
attributed to knowledge of typical plans 
in the opening. The motif of planting a 
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knight on e5 supported by the bishop is 
fundamental in so many lines, and the 
bonus of having a semi-open h-file 
means that even more attacking op- 
tions come into the equation. 

A theme of this book is that if you 
want to use openings to increase your 
chance of preparing an attack, there is 
a real need to know some background, 
and learning some important games in 
your opening is a good and easy way to 
improve. It reminds me of the time a 
promising junior surprised me by play- 
ing the London System, but after a few 
moves failed to make the most of his 
position. Later I asked him when he 
learned the opening and he was proud 
to reply "last night using the data- 
base". This is an increasing problem as 
people use a computer to take up 
openings and just as rapidly drop them 
when something goes wrong. It might 
be fine for an elite grandmaster such 
as Magnus Carlsen to use his photo- 
graphic memory to play something 
new and use his world-class talent to 
deploy it, but the rest of us mere mor- 
tals need to understand our openings. 
Il...±a6 12 f4 

Once again, such a move comes 
naturally if you know this opening, as 
the advance of the f-pawn is a standard 
way of supporting the knight. It is 
worth looking at the position on move 
12 in the previous Colle game, Filatov- 
Mayer, to see the benefit of having a 
strong knight on e5, and how knowing 
a plan in the opening can make a real 



dilleiencr when hyliHj In tcutl .1 posl 
tion where ,in «Ul,i< k < .in Like pLu e. 



12...2ab8 13 b3? 

White is already paying too much 
attention to his kingside possibilities, 
because this move is a mistake which 
allows Black to engineer some coun- 
terplay. 13 Wa4 would be more precise, 
when I3...itb5 can surprisingly be met 
by 14 Wxa7; note that the queen is not 
trapped since it can retreat via c5. 
13...cxd4 14 exd4 c5 15 g4 cxd4 16 cxd4 
£ie4? 

Here l6...Wb4! would have been 
very strong, since White's planned 17 
g5 would run into 17...tfxd4! 18 gxf6 
#e3+ and mates. 
17 gS 

Now Black has to answer the threat 
of Wdl-h5. 

17...Wb4? 

It is interesting that even a strong 
player can overlook simple tricks dur- 
ing the tension of a game (of course 
the quick time limit doesn't help). A 
better idea is 17...f6, trying to oust the 
strong knight from its perch on e5. 
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While would luvr In irply IK Jlxh/I, 
when lK...(jh (uol IH...J';xh/i > 19 #h5 + 
■A'g8 20 g6 <ind wins) 19 Rd7 Wb4 20 
0\c6 Wb5 21 £)\e7+ &g7 22 4^c6+ Sf7 23 
gxf6+ or I8...4^g3 19 ixg7+! &xg7 20 
exf6+ Hxf6 21 #g4+ ^117 22 #xg3 is 
quite unclear. 
18 £>c6 



Black has positively encouraged this 
fork because he has a cunning plan for 
when White takes the rook on b8. 

l8...Wc3? 19 £ie7+! 

It is easy to play like a master when 
you have the knowledge. After 19 
£M)8?? the answer is l9...Wg3 mate. 
19...*h8 20 Ixh7+! 1-0 

I think it is clear that looking at such 
chess patterns will significantly in- 
crease your knowledge of tactical tricks 
and traps, which will then come natu- 
rally to you when playing your own 
games. Here are a few tips to help you: 

1. Look at chess puzzles. 

The mating patterns and combina- 
tional motifs occur time and time 



«i<jain, so ,ibsorl)in(j Ihrm will iru.rrasr 
your level of play. 

2. Search for forcing moves. 

A basic search for possible combina- 
tions should focus on checks, a threat 
to give checkmate, and threats to take 
material. 

3. Predict-a-move. 

Think of a plan, set up a trap, and 
watch your opponent carry on with the 
obvious reply which will allow you to 
execute it. 

4. Check the move-order. 

An attack can fall down if the move 
order is messed up. It is good discipline 
to find the exact solution in puzzles or 
published games, because all too often 
a promising position can be spoiled by 
not paying close attention to precise 
calculation. 

5. Cash in your chips. 

A reminder that a brilliant win is some- 
thing that everybody revels in, but 
there comes a time when you should 
admit that the attack is fading and 
cash in by winning material. 

Repeating Chess Openings 

I expect players will seek out attacking 
chances at every opportunity, but one 
way to tip the scales in your favour is to 
understand the ideas behind your 
opening. I find a good test when coach- 
ing someone is to ask them to show me 
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their favourite m.islcr (J.imc in th.it 
particular opening; for example, a win 
by Anand, Carlsen or Kasparov. Far too 
many times an improving player has 
shrugged and admitted they only know 
roughly the first ten moves, having 
looked them up in a reference book or 
glanced at the opening key on the 
computer database. It is true that such 
basic knowledge can get you to a cer- 
tain level, but if you want to improve it 
really does help to know a few back- 
ground games, and being familiar with 
the sort of opening tricks that are on 
offer after move ten can make quite a 
difference in the long run. 

The first time that I clearly remem- 
ber the influence of knowing complete 
games was when I wanted a change 
from my usual 1 e4 and decided to try 
my luck with another opening. A friend 
was always carrying around a book by 
Raymond Keene entitled Nimzo- 
witsch/Larsen Attack about 1 b3. I 
thought that was worth investigating 
further and, even better, I was able to 
borrow it. I was further seduced by the 
selection of games in which White 
seemed to win in style time after time. 
In the first few pages the following 
game caught my eye and, as luck 
would have it, that turned out to be 
quite significant. 

"The great master places a knight on 
e5, checkmate follows by itself." - a 
comment by an impressed spectator to 
a game by Ossip Bernstein in Paris 



1<) n, (|U(>I('(I l>y i|i.m(lma'.tct and 
writer Saviclly I ai lakowcr in 
L'Echiquer, 1934. 

Came 38 
J.Kaplan-CPritchett 

Skopje Olympiad 1972 
Nimzo-Larsen Attack 

1 £\f 3 c5 2 b3 

There are a number of ways to play 
this line, but some players don't like 1 
b3 because of the reply l...e5, so start- 
ing with l £Yf3 prevents that possibil- 
ity. 

2...d5 3 e3 £rf6 4 Ab2 e6 5 ^e5 



As in the Colle and London System 
games above, a theme in the Nimzo- 
Larsen is to plant a knight on e5 and 
then support it with f2-f4. This allows 
options such as castling kingside fol- 
lowed by Hf3-g3 or h3, as well as #dl- 
f3, with obvious attacking ambitions. 

5...Ae7 6 f4 0-0 7 Ad3 

I was impressed by this idea of lin- 
ing up the bishops against the king- 
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'.i<l<\ which was <i dear indication that 
White is preparing to attack. 
7...b6 8 g4l? 

It is a risky decision to storm for- 
ward on the kingside because the 
standard retort of opening up the cen- 
tre is still possible. However, the Puerto 
Rican board one is playing aggressively, 
and this can be problematic for the 
defender who has to cope with a com- 
pletely new position within ten moves. 

8...±b7 9 gS £>e4 

The logic behind Black's queenside 

fianchetto is to fight for control of the 

e4-square, so blocking the bishop on d3 

makes sense. 

10 Jbce4! 

A sensible precaution to rule out 
the possibility of ...d5-d4. 
10...dxe4ll Wh5 



The first time I saw this position I 
thought it was fantastic and agreed 
with the book that Black is probably 
lost. That feeling still persists, although 
the magic box does tend to find supe- 
rior defensive tries, so perhaps nothing 
is clear cut at this stage. All the same, 



the practical difficulties are immense 
and, if the Scottish number one could 
not cope, it is fair to assume that the 
majority of players will struggle to find 
the right route out of this mess. 

Il...£\c6 12 £}g4 e5!? 

An understandable reaction to the 
variety of threats, especially as the 
theme of Hgl and then 4tf6+ looks 
deadly. 

Instead, l2..Ab4 is the computer 
choice, with the astonishing idea 13 
Sgl ^xc2+ 14 4^2 ^d4! - how many 
casual players would come up with this 
sacrifice, rather than grabbing the rook 
with 14...^xal? and succumbing to a 
forced mate (15 £yf6+! ±xf6 16 gxf6 g6 
17 Vh6 etc)? However, after the simple 
13 ^a3! it is not clear that Black has 
really gained anything from his knight 
sally. 

13 fxe5 

Just accepting the extra pawn with 

13 ^xe5 was also good. 

13...i»xg5? 

Black wins his pawn back but at a 

significant cost: the g-file is opened 
which should cost him dearly with pre- 
cise play. His best chance at this stage 
was probably 13. ..g6, and if 14 #h6, 
then l4..Jbcg5 15 £if6+ Wxf6!, al- 
though after 16 Wxf8+ and 17 exf6 he 
is just the exchange down. 

14 h4 Ae7 15 £k3? 

The brilliancy is spoiled by this inac- 
curacy, which should allow Black to 
survive a lot longer. In a way I can't 
help feeling that he was using a sort of 
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predict a move method, becmse (he 
most obvious reply to secure the e4 
pawn loses and Black duly obliges. 

The stunning 15 £tf6+! is the right 
path to victory: I5...gxf6 (of course 
15.-^8? allows 16 #xh7 mate, while 
l5...Axf6 16 gxf6 and 17 Wg5 is equally 
hopeless) 16 flgl+ ihS and now: 




17 Hg7M - it is understandable that 
White missed this tactical shot when 
trying to look ahead, but with so many 
forcing moves available it is hardly a 
surprise that the exposed black king is 
in trouble. After the forced 17... ( 4 ) xg7 

18 exf6+ ±xf6 (I8...<4>h8 19 fxe7+ f6 20 
exd8W is just embarrassing for Black) 

19 Wg5+ 4+18 20 ±xf6+, White wins. 
15...f5? 

A routine reply to defend the e- 
pawn but it is seriously flawed. It was 
better to play 15. ..g6 16 Wh6 and only 
then I6...f5, when 17 exf6 ±xf6 18 
4^ixe4? (as in the game) l8..Jb<f6 19 
£}g5 fails to l9...Wd7, covering the vital 
h7-pawn and leaving White completely 
lost; or if 18 h5, then I8...±g7 (not 
I8...±g5? 19 ^xe4! ±xh6 20 4^xh6 



in.ilrl) l<) 'mi', 1 W< /! ,iinl lil.u k <lelrml\ 
I rue, cider IK -'.mxK) i WxK) l.y o o o 
#te5 20 Xthgl BI<k k looks very vulnei 
able on the long diagonal, but at le.isl 
he is not losing at once. 
16 exf 6 ±xf 6 




17 4^>xe4! 

White clearly had this in mind when 
he played 15 ^c3. 
17...^d4 

Arguably the only way to keep on 
fighting. If Black takes the bishop with 
17...Axb2, then 18 £kj5 is a killer move; 
e.g. I8...h6 19 4^>xh6+! gxh6 (or 19...4118 
20 £\f 5+) 20 #g6+ and 21 Wh7 mate. 

18 ^igxf 6+ 

Kaplan now cashes in his chips by 
trading the attack for a material gain. 
I8...1xf6 

After I8...gxf6 19 Hgl+ 4h8 20 
0-0-0 White is clearly on top because 
his king is safer and the attack is still 
going strong. One finish would be 
20... Axe4 21 exd4 cxd4 22 Wg4 We7 23 
gel f5 24 ±xd4+ Hf6 25 Wg5 Saf8 26 
,xe4! fxe4 27 Sfl and Black can resign. 

19 £}xf6+ #xf6 20 Jbcd4 cxd4 21 Ifl 
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We7 22 0-0-0 

The king is whisked to safety, leav- 
ing White the exchange ahead and 
ready to exert further pressure with his 
heavy pieces. 

22. ..a5 

22...dxe3 23 dxe3 #xe3+ might win 
a pawn back, but allowing White's 
rooks to infiltrate eases his passage to 
victory; for example, 24 ^bl #e6 (oth- 
erwise a rook will swoop down to the 
d7-square) 25 fifel #c8 26 Be7 and 
Black should put the pieces back in the 
box. 

23 Wb5 dxe3 24 dxe3 #xe3+ 25 &bl h6 
26 #c4+ *h7 27 Bdel Wi3 28 Igl 




White is winning but he still needs 
to finish the job. The immediate threat 
appears to be 29 Se7 so Black responds 
with the obvious move, allowing an- 
other predict-a-move situation. 
28...fic8 29 Sxg7+! ( 4xg7 

If 29... ( 4+i8, then 30 Bh7+! insists. 

30 He7+ *f 6 

Or 30...<i ) h 8 31 #d4+ *g8 32 Wg7 
mate. 

31 Wf7 mate 



I his impressive display helped me 
to decide to give 1 b3 a go, and by 
chance my first opponent walked right 
into it: 

Came 39 
G.Lane-P.Korning 

Hastings 1982 
Nimzo-Larsen Attack 

lb3 




This opening has been known for a 
long time and is mentioned by Lucena 
in 1497, but the modern way of hand- 
ing it has mainly been developed in the 
last 100 years. Aaron Nimzowitsch 
(1886-1935) was one of the best players 
in the world, so his adoption of the 
opening brought it to the attention of a 
larger audience (though he mostly 
used the 1 £M3 move order). It was later 
refined by Bent Larsen in the 1960/70S 
(who did play 1 b3). Hence the name 
"Nimzo-Larsen", in honour of two fa- 
mous players. 

I...d5 2 ±b2 e6 3 e3 £\f6 4 U 
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I could only v.ujuely recoiled Hie 
Kaplan game, but knowing that I had 
to install a knight on e5 against Black's 
pawn set-up allowed me to form a de- 
cent plan. 

4...J=e7 5 £rf 3 0-0 6 ±d3 

I clearly remember gaining a large 
amount of time on the clock as my op- 
ponent started thinking about what to 
do against such an obvious attacking 
formation. 

6...C5 7 £te5 b6 8 g4 

This might have been difficult to 
find at the board, but knowledge of the 
earlier game swiftly inspired me to 
emulate such attacking play. 



1 1 1 






m ± 1 1 



7 



m t a 



tw 






8...±b7 



It seems Kaplan's original line still 
impresses, as I discovered a number of 
other games where White played to 
win in the opening with great success: 

a) 8...^ifd7 to challenge the influ- 
ence of the centralized knight is logical, 
but White can still maintain the king- 
side pressure with 9 g5 in an effort to 
see if Black cracks: 

al) 9...£>xe5 10 Jtxe5 £k6? n 



xh/i! ixh/ i.» WfhM ■>*«■< jH 1 \ ^ x< j / 1 
(readers should feminize this (omhl 
nation as the Lasker Attack, which ( ru 
daily opens up the black king's de 
fences) 13... < 4 ) xg7 14 Wh6+ s^g8 15 yd 
jth4+ 16 ^dl fxg6 17 Wxg6+ &h8 1H 
Wh6+ ^8 19 lgl+ £f7 20 Hg7+ skeH 
21 tfh5+ Hf7 22 #xf7 mate, R.Rennert 
I. Bias, online game 2001. 

a2) 9...f5 10 gxf6 £>xf6 11 Wf3 £>bd7 
(the natural ll..Jtb7 is well met by 12 
Wh3!, hitting the e6-pawn and with 
latent mating threats against h7) 12 

Igl £}xe5 13 Axes Hf7 14 £>c3 gave 
White very promising play in A.Schirbe- 
M.Reichelt, online game 2002. 

b) 8...£te4 9 g5 f6 10 ±xe4 dxe4 11 
gxf6 ±xf6 12 Wg4 ±h4+ 13 ^dl We7 
14 Bgl Af6 15 £k3 was about equal in 
E.Lopatskaya-A.Dorofeeva, Moscow 
1997. White has good chances to round 
up the weak e4-pawn, but this is offset 
by the king getting in the way of the 
rooks. 

9g5 £ie4 10 Wh5l? 




differed from the previous main 
game simply because I forgot what 
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luppcruHl. I suspri I this is the experi- 
ence of many players when it becomes 
a memory test, which is why knowing 
how the attack was constructed in a 
proper game can help you plan the 
middlegame, even if the exact moves 
are forgotten. 

10...^d7 11 £>g4 f5?! 

Black might make the most of my 
failure to exchange on e4 by coming up 
with the crafty 11. ..d4! to diminish the 
role of the bishop on b2. For instance: 
12 Igl (or 12 exd4?! cxd4 13 ±xd4 
<£>dc5 14 Axc5 bxc5 intending ...#d4 
with an edge) 12...g6 13 5^h6+ &h8 14 
#h3 and White's initiative is waning, 
or 13 Wh4 f6 14 ±xe4 A,xe4 15 ^ih6+ 
<4h8 16 4^a3, preparing to castle 
queenside, but the attack is still floun- 
dering. 

12 g6 hxg6 

I was dreaming of 12...h6?, allowing 
me to be listed in puzzles books forever 
thanks to the wonderful 13 Wxh6! gxh6 
14 ^xh6 mate. 

13 #xg6 ±h4+ 14 *e2 



14...We7? 



An instinctive way to defend 
against the threat of mate on g7 but it 
does not do a good job. Instead: 

a) 14...^df6 15 <£>h6+ <A>h8 16 ±xe4! 
(the immediate 16 £}f7+? is seen to be 
incorrect after l6...Sxf7 17 #xf7 ^hd6\ 
and Black turns the tables due to the 
threats of £}xf7 and ...c5-c4) I6...dxe4 
17 Hxf7 18 #xf7 clearly favours 
White. 

b) I4...itf6! is the only way to cope 
with the tactics, when 15 ^ixf6+ ^hdxf6 
16 Hgl We 7 would be roughly equal. 

However, this is the beauty of at- 
tacking play: the defender has to jump 
over so many obstacles that he often 
trips up and misses the right continua- 
tion. 

15 Jbce4 &h8 

A desperate decision, but it only 
now dawned on Black that 15...dxe4 is 
destroyed by 16 £hh6+ 4h8 17 Wi5l, 
threatening to win the queen by 18 
4}xf5 discovered check, while 17..MeS 
gets mated after 18 £}f7+ *g8 19 tfh8+ 
<4xf7 20 #xg7. Finally, 15...fxg4 is also 
hopeless due to 16 #h7+ 4^7 17 Ag6 
mate. 

16 #h5+ &gS 17 £Mi6+ 1-0 

Black did not want to see I7... < ^ > h8 
(or 17...gxh6 18 Wg6+ Wg7 19 Wxg7 
mate) 18 £hxf5+ <4>g8 19 £>xe7+ Axe7 
20 Wh7+ 4^7 21 ±g6 mate. 

Claim to Fame 

This quick win with 1 b3 led me into 
the classic mistake of believing that 
this was an opening destined for suc- 
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cess. It gave me an unrealistic view of 
my chances and I started playing 1 b3 
at every opportunity. However, after a 
while, my results were not quite as im- 
pressive: a series of draws and a loss to 
a local player made me realize that I 
could not extract enough pressure 
from the opening. 

This is a problem a lot of people face: 
enjoying a good victory makes you want 
to repeat the experience and so you 
tend to remain oblivious to the short- 
comings of the opening. This is particu- 
larly true of gambit openings, with 
which you might have a spectacular 
win, but then fail to make an impres- 
sion when people prepare a line against 
it. Nowadays, it is even more difficult to 
win with a particular offbeat opening, 
since a lot of games end up on a com- 
puter database and keen opponents can 
look up your favoured line, so the im- 
portant surprise factor is lost. 

The one good thing about playing a 
different opening is that you soon find 
out which lines are awkward to meet, 
and you can then use them when play- 
ing the other side. For instance, my re- 
sults as Black against 1 b3 zoomed up. 

Nevertheless, I still took an interest 
in the Nimzo-Larsen Attack, especially 
in games played by Armenian grand- 
master Artashes Minasian, a world- 
renowned expert on the opening, and 
was shocked when his 1 b3 was demol- 
ished in a heavyweight encounter. I 
think he must have shared the same 
opinion because he dropped it almost 



( omplelely Iroin his opening lepei 
Loire, only resurrecting it against lai 
less high-rated opponents. It was only 
some years later that Michael Adams, 
then settled in the top ten players ol 
the world, published a best games col 
lection and revealed that even elite 
players can be inspired to learn from 
history. 

Game 40 
Art.Minasian-M.Adams 

European Team 
Championship, Debrecen 1992 
Nimzo-Larsen Attack 

1 b3 

In his collection of best games, Chess 
in the Fast Lane, Adams explains his 
opening choice: "I had managed to do 
some opening preparation and knew 
that it was not uncommon for my op- 
ponent to open in this manner. I had 
resolved to follow some half- 
remembered game Sadler-Lane, which I 
sat next to at Lloyds Bank Masters sev- 
eral years before." 

I...e5 2 ±b2 £k6 3 e3 d6 

This set-up to bolster the e5-pawn 
can be a bit frustrating for White, who 
usually likes to dominate the al-h8 
diagonal. The main line is considered 
to be 3...d5, when 4 Ab5 increases the 
pressure on the e5-pawn. 
4Ab5!? 

Pinning the knight is the sharpest 
continuation and Minasian has been 
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\u<<rss(ul wilh l! in ihr past. It is an 
intriguing move because it often in- 
volves giving away the bishop pair 
without damaging Black's pawn struc- 
lure. In the Ruy Lopez Exchange 1 e4 e5 
l ^c6 3 Ab5 a6 4 ±xc6 dxc6 (as in 
Games 31 & 32), for example, at least 
White has doubled the black c-pawns 
in return for giving up his bishop. 

The positional approach with 4 c4 is 
the main alternative. For example: 
4...5tf6 5 5tf3 e4 6 &d4 ^e5 (I think this 
well-placed knight is a sign that 
White's opening has been ineffective 
and that Black has already equalized) 7 
i!e2?! (a positional inaccuracy because 
the knight on d4 can now be ousted; 7 
f4 maintains equality) 7...C5 8 4^b5 a6 9 
^5c3 Ag4 (9«.Af5l, adding support to 
the e-pawn, is also worth considering 
and it stops White from advancing his 
d-pawn safely) 10 0-0 ±xe2 11 Wxe2 

A,e7 12 £te3 0-0 13 &c2 £>d3 14 Aa3 
d5 gave Black an edge in T.Wall-G.Lane, 
British Team Championship 1999. 
4...±d7 5 £>e2 

White is planning to play f2-f4 to try 
and increase the power of his dark- 
squared bishop. Also possible is 5 £>f3, 
intending to challenge in the centre 
with d2-d4. For instance: 5-..e4 (here 
too 5...a6, encouraging White to ex- 
change on c6, is a decent alternative) 6 
±xc6 (6 £}d4 is met by 6...Wg5, a the- 
matic move in this variation) 6...bxc6 7 
£\gl Wg5 gave Black the initiative in 
T.Zaitseva-N.Gaprindashvili, Condino 

2009. 



5...a6 6 ixc6 i^xc6 7 0-0 Wg5l 




I like this aggressive move which 
threatens mate in one and immedi- 
ately poses White problems in the 
opening. It might seem rash to expose 
the black queen, but it is not easy for 
White to attack it, and practice has 
shown it to be a good choice. Instead 
7-^f6 is met by 8 f4 with a slight edge. 
8f3!? 

White wishes to blunt the influence 
of the bishop on c5, while the alterna- 
tive 8 £}g3 merely encourages 8...h5 
with a strong initiative. It is worth 
quoting Adams to understand his 
thought process at this point: 

"I remembered all this from the 
Lane game and also Gary's next move 
8...h5, but at the board it seemed to me 
that 9 c4 h4 10 e4 h3 11 g3 would be 
rather messy. Although the advanced 
h-pawn is uncomfortable for White, his 
increased central control is important. 
My move is more flexible as it is always 
possible to advance the h-pawn later. 
According to my computer the game 
M.Sadler-G.Lane, London 1989, contin- 
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ued: 8...h_S 9 HI 2 \Ml(> 10 M <!»> 1 1 ( xdS 
ftxd5 12 4hbc3 4hb4 13 #tel 0-0-0 14 a 3 
^\d5 and later Black crashed through 
on the kingside. You will see certain 
echoes in this game." 

Just for the record the game con- 
tinued: 15 Wc2 £\f6 16 %Me2 Bh6 (I 
could see that White was doing noth- 
ing to be feared, so I decided on a direct 
approach) 17 Scl Sg6 18 4?}g3 h4 19 
<£ige4 £ixe4 20 4^xe4 #h5 21 b4 f5 22 
^c5 h3 23 g3 f4! (it is necessary to pur- 
sue the initiative by undermining 
White's kingside pawn barrier) 24 
J,xe5 fxg3 25 Axg3 ±d6 26 f4 Wd5 27 
e4 #d4 28 Hel jLxf4 (Black is now 
clearly winning, so White started to 
rush his moves because I was in time- 
trouble, but it soon backfires) 29 4^b3 

d6 30 e5 Wd5 31 Sxf4 #g2 mate. 
8...£>f6!? 9 c4 

Minasian employs a familiar idea in 
the Nimzo-Larsen, trying to influence 
the centre and follow up with e3-e4 
and£toc3-d5. 
9...d5! 





.111(1 \() I>|(\lk\ 1 1 M 1 1 1f '« 1 1. 1 1 C*ly III lllC (CM 

Ire beloie While (.in (onslrud hi', 
clamp. 9 e4 would h.ivc^ been mel I lie 
same way. 

10 £ibc3?! 

Perhaps 10 f4i? is the best choice, 
though Black is still on top aflet 

10...exf4 11 ^ixf4 dxc4 12 bxc4 Jfii.clf ■ 
(threatening simply to take on f4 and 
mate on g2) 13 Axf6 Wxf6 14 ^c3 *<)'» 
with a slight edge. 

10...0-0-0 

The black king gets out of the way 
and, more importantly, lines up the 
queen's rook on the d-file, providing 
more tactical options. 

11 a4? 

White proceeds with his own plan 
of trying to provoke a compromise on 
the queenside. Instead 11 cxd5 ^xd5 

12 £^xd5 Hxd5 13 ^c3 Sd7 is good for 
Black, who is threatening ..Jtc5 with 
similar attacking themes to the game. 
Il...dxc4 12 bxc4 kc5\ 




Black is in no mood to wait and see, 



It suddenly becomes clear that Ad- 
ams has prepared a clever combina- 
tion. The twin threats are ...Bxd2 (and 
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Il the* queen lakes, Ihen £ xe J I wins) 

.Hid Hie immediate ...ixeji, taking 
.nlv.inl.age of the pin on the d-file. 
13 ^ hi Xlxe3 14 JLd ±xd2 15 <£>b5!? 

Two pawns down, the Armenian 
(jrandmaster seeks complications to try 
and unsettle Black. 15 <£>d5 ^xd5 16 
J.xd2 failed to I6...^e3! with a big ad- 
vantage. 

A quiet move, but necessary be- 
cause 15. ..Axel?! would allow White to 
wreck the black queenside by 16 4^a7+ 
Ab8 17 ^xc6+ bxc6, when 18 Wb3+ 
A>a8 19 Haxcl gives him some com- 
pensation for the pawns. While 
I5...axb5?? is just a blunder, as after 16 
axb5 both black bishops are en prise 
and White is threatening Sa8+. 
16 <£>ed4 

16 ^bd4 exd4 17 Axd2 #c5 is also 
good for Black. 
l6...jbcd 




Black takes the chance to gain ma- 
terial, having, as he revealed in his 
notes, calculated that White's attack is 
easily rebuffed. Otherwise I6...exd4 17 



:ii.xd/ #c S 1H :ii M ltd/ was a simple 
way to cash in your chips, since White 
has nothing for the pawns. 
17 ^>xc6+ bxc6 18 #b3 

After 18 Wxcl #xcl 19 Saxcl cxb5 
White should count the pieces and 
then resign. 

I8...cxb5 19 axb5 Ve3! 

This had to be seen in advance. The 
threat to swap off queens enables the 
black queen to swing across to the 
queenside and thwart White's attack. 
20 V a4 i b2 21 Vxa6 

White can keep fighting with 21 
Ia2!?, but then 21...! r b6 22 Ixb2 ^d7 
leaves Black with a stout defence and 
of course an extra piece. 
2l...jbcal 22 Sxal 




22...1dl+! 

Black's plan is revealed: mate is pre- 
vented and he can now force the 
queens off. 

23 Ixdl Wa7 24 *c6 #b6 25 c5 Wxc6 
26 bxc6 le8 27 g4 h6 28 h4 g5 

Adams makes sure that the knight 
cannot be knocked off its perch on f6, 
which means White cannot invade the 
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seventh rank with his rook «uul the 
game is effectively over as a contest. 
29 hxg5 hxg5 30 <4>g2 &c8 0-1 

"/ have noticed that when Magnus is 
not too happy with the opening that 
has appeared on the board, he will try 
to play quickly and confidently." - for- 
mer World Champion Vladimir Kram- 
nik on his rival, the Norwegian star 
Magnus Carlsen. 

The assumption that experienced 
players make it all up at the board con- 
tinues to capture the popular imagina- 
tion at club level, but even the very best 
players in the world are often happy to 
give a nod to their inspiration. In the 
following game White credits a couple 
of Boris Spassky games for his desire to 
attack in a certain way: 

Came 41 
M.Carlsen-R.Ponomariov 

Moscow 2009 

Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 £tf 3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^xd4 £rf6 

5 ^c3 a6 

The Najdorf Defence - although 
some of its exponents with the black 
pieces like to call it the Najdorf Attack. 

6 ±e3 e6 7 f 3 

An indication that Carlsen is prepar- 
ing an aggressive formation. White is 
benefiting from the past by using a set- 
up known as the English Attack, named 



loi mm h pl.iyrr. .r. Mun.iy ( lundlei, 
John Nunn «ind Nujrl Shorl, who used 
this system in the 1980s to devastating 
effect. The idea behind White's little 
pawn move is threefold: to reinforce 
the e4-pawn; to prevent the annoyimj 
...£\g4 after the white queen moves to 
d2; and finally to support the rapid ad 
vance of the g- andh-pawns, which can 
cause mayhem if Black responds 
slowly. 




7...b5 8 tfd2 ^bd7 9 g4 h6 10 0-0-0 
^e5 11 #el 

A slightly unusual move designed to 
maintain the tension. Carlsen revealed 
later that he played it in anticipation of 
the line ll...b4 12 £>ce2, when 12. ,.5k4 
no longer hits the queen so White can 
preserve his bishop with 13 Af2. The 
main alternative is 11 Ad3. 
Il...l r c7 12 h4 b4 13 £>ce2 ^hcA 14 
^f4!? 

14 Ml Ae7 leads to equal chances. 
Instead, Carlsen is already thinking 
about possible sacrifices on e6 and in- 
vites Black to dare fork the knights with 
I4...e5, when 15 ^d5 £^xd5 16 exd5 
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rxd/l 1/ jxd/li v«<l/ IH Wxb4 would 
(jive him a dangerous attack. 
14...<^xe3 15 *xe3 Wb6?! 

This time 15. ..e5 fails at the first 
hurdle, as after 16 ^dS\ ^xd5 17 exd5 
the e5-pawn is suddenly pinned, leav- 
ing White with the better position. So 
perhaps 15-. Jte7 should be considered, 
which rules out the potential pin on 
the e-file and ...e6-e5 becomes a serious 
threat. 




The bishop is developed to get ready 
for a sacrifice on e6. Now I would say 
that such a move is logical because it 
adds another piece to the attack and 
gives White more options. However, 
Carlsen revealed that he was inspired 
to make the move after remembering 
his chess history. He wrote: "At this 
point, I was already dreaming of carry- 
ing out an attack in the style of the 
games Spassky-Polugaevsky, USSR 
Championship 1958, and Spassky- 
Tukmakov, USSR Championship 1973, 
games I had read about in the My Great 
Predecessors book on Spassky. In those 



g.unrs, the s.k rifiu 1 of the knujhl 
on e6, the attack guided by a very 
strong light-squared bishop was deci- 
sive in the long run." 

If such a brilliant player as Carlsen 
can be positively influenced by the 
prospect of history repeating, it gives 
the rest of us hope in improving our 
games. 

I6...#c5 17 Wb3 



17...d5?! 

Perhaps Black is better off playing 
I7...#e5, although 18 £>dxe6 jbce6 19 
5}xe6 fxe6 20 Axe6 puts him under a 
lot of pressure, since the bishop on e6 
stops him from castling to safety on 
either side. 

18 exd5 itd6 19 £tfxe6 

Carlsen sees a winning move and 
saves time on the clock by going for it - 
a practical decision with elements of 
cash in your chips, where a good line is 
chosen rather than spending ages look- 
ing for a perfect one. Carlsen reflected 
on this strategy in his notes to the 
game. He wrote: "One of many good 
moves. After I saw this one (£>fxe6), I 
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didn't really bother to calculate oilier 
moves, as I thought that White is easily 
winning. 19 4^dxe6! would have been 
even better. I discarded it because of 
19.. Jb<e6 when the knight is hanging. I 
would probably have chosen it if I had 
bothered to calculate two moves fur- 
ther: 20 ^id3 We3+ 21 <4>bl and White 
is completely winning." 

I would add that 19...fxe6 is no bet- 
ter in view of 20 £}g6 Hg8 21 dxe6 JLb7 
22 Sxd6! Wxd6 23 Sdl #c5 24 e7 and 
wins. 

I9...fxe6 20 dxe6 ±e7 21 Wd3 




A strong continuation, threatening 
Wg6+. The immediate 21 g 5 is also 
good; for example, 2l...^h5 (or 
21...hxg5 22 #d3! 0-0 23 hxg5 #xg5+ 
24 ^bl followed by Sdgl) 22 Jtd5 Ha7 
23 ix6+ 4>f8 24 Wd3 ±d6 25 Wg6, 
threatening both Wxh5 and WeS mate. 
21.. .0-0 22 i b3 ld8!? 

White was threatening Wg6 again 
and then £tf5. Ponomariov under- 
standably tries to stop that by attack- 
ing the knight, but White has too many 
tactical possibilities. 



23g5'Mh7 

After 23...hxy5 24 hxy5 WxcjS 1 
skbl and 26 Hdgl Black has no hope <>l 
survival. 
24 gxh6 Wh5 




The queen steps out of the pin on 
the d-file and sets up numerous tacti- 
cal options by targeting the a8-rook 
and steadying himself to play 4Yf5 or 
^c6. 

25...#xh6+ 26 <4>bl Ba7 27 £tf 5 lxdl+ 

The attempt to defend by 27...Wf6 
fails miserably to 28 Hxd8+ ±xd8 29 
e7+ ^8 30 #d5! and Black should give 
up. 

28 Sxdl Wf6 29 Sd7! 

A clever way to press home the ad- 
vantage, though White is spoilt for 
choice as 29 Sgl, threatening to take 
on g7, is also very strong. 
29...Axd7 30 exd7+ 4f8 31 Wd5 1-0 

Black resigned since Wg8 mate can- 
not be prevented. 

Carlsen acknowledged that Spass- 
ky's games against Polugaevsky and 
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lukm.ikov wimc «m influence, m> lei's 
Like a (.loser look at them: 

Came 42 
B.Spassky-LPolugaevsky 

USSR Championship, 
Riga 1958 
Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 &f 3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^xd4 ^f6 
5 5k3 a6 6 ±g5 £>bd7l? 

This used to be the height of fashion 
but has since been neglected to a cer- 
tain extent. It was later determined 
that with a knight on d7 White can of- 
ten carry out aggressive operations via 
the d5 and e6-squares. 
7±c4 

The bishop lines up on the a2-g8 di- 
agonal which is a feature in many Sicil- 
ian lines and, of course, featured in the 
Carlsen game. 

7...Va5 8 Wd2 e6 9 0-0-0 b5 10 JLb3 
Jtb7 11 Hhel ±e7 12 f4 




The bishop on b3 and knight on d4 
are poised to wreak havoc by taking on 



I his is dearly a (jood memory for 
Carlsen who used the same idea. 
12...ftc5 

After 12. ..b4? White has a typical at- 
tacking trick for this variation in plant- 
ing a knight on a surprising square: 13 
^d5l, when 13...exd5 14 exd5 demon- 
strates the peril of leaving your king on 
its original square. Breaking the pin 
with 14.. .if 8? is no help, as after 15 
Sxe7! < 4xe7 16 £k6+ jtxc6 17 dxc6, the 
threats of cxd7 and Wxd6+ are enough 
to secure victory. 
13 e5!? dxe5 14 Axf6 ±xf6?! 

A slight inaccuracy, as now White 
has it all his own way. Instead, 14...gxf6 
is the way to go, intending 15 fxe5 
0-0-0! 16 exf6 ±xf6 17 If 2 Ag7 with 
roughly equal chances. 
15 fxe5 ±h4 16 g3 ±e7 




17 ±xe6! 

In their notes to the game, Spassky 
and the writer Dmitry Rovner com- 
mented: "One of those little combina- 
tions, which are often a necessary addi- 
tion to the completion of an attack. The 
move in the game emphasizes the 
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drawbacks of the move (>../Mbd/ (il 
does not fight for the d4-square)." 
17...0-0?! 

Black tries to castle out of trouble. 
Instead: 

a) 17...fxe6 (or 17...^xe6 18 ^xe6 
fxe6 19 Wd7+) 18 ^xe6 ^xe6 19 Wd7+ 

f7 20 Ifl+ <A>g6 21 #xe6+ <4>h5 22 
g4+ leads to mate. 

b) 17...b4 18 Jtxf7+! *xf7 19 Wf4+ 
<4>e8 20 £>e6 21 ^d6+ Axd6 22 
exd6 < 4 ) d7 23 #f7+ also wins easily. 

c) 17...Wd8! (the best of the bunch, 
all thanks to the computer) 18 jtxf7+ 
<4>xf7 19 Wf4+ &g8 20 *hf5 Wf8 21 e6 
h6 22 h4 gives White excellent com- 
pensation. 

18 ±b3 Sad8 19 Wf4 b4 20 ia4! 




A deep sacrificial idea. In My Great 
Predecessors Kasparov suggested 20 
£rf5(?) ^xb3 21 axb3 bxc3 22 $Sxe7+ 
&h8 23 ibl when White is a safe 
pawn ahead, but after 20...bxc3! 21 
^xe7+ &h8 Black has good play: he still 
threatens 22...£M>3 and 23...Wxa2, 
while 22 <A>bl (22 Jbd7? cxb2+ 23 *xb2 
S.e4l) is now met by 22...^\e4! 23 4ftf5 



(o? ) \ ,\\ J \ j/\ «<• \ #xr>, 
and Black is (crl.iinly nol worse. 
20...h6 

Polugaevsky spots the problem thai 
in some lines Wg5 can be deadly; for 
instance, 20...^ixa4 21 4tf5 Sxdl+ 2J 
Ixdl Jx5 23 Wg5 g6 24 £}h6+ <£>g7 25 
<5^g4 and wins (Spassky and Rovner). 
The text is an answer to that, while also 
threatening 21..Jtg5, pinning the 
queen to the king. Nevertheless, 
20...^\xa4! is the critical line and after 
21 £rf5 Ixdl+ 22 Ixdl, not 22...±c5?, 
but 22..Jtd8! when 23 Jtxa4? runs into 
the surprising 23. ..h6! and "it is now 
White who has to think of how to save 
the game" (Kasparov). In response 
Spassky would have to find 23 e6!, 
when a sample line runs 23...^c5 (not 
23...fxe6? 24 £>h6+! gxh6 25 ±xe6+ 
g7 26 Bd7+ with forced mate) 24 e7 
£M>3+ 25 axb3 ±xe7 26 ?hxe7+ &h8 27 
d6! He8 28 Wd7 Sb8 29 Sbl and 
White is better according to Kasparov. 






21 ^hxcsl Wxc5 

The ploy of pinning the queen fails 
to live up to the hype, as after 2l..JLg5? 
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Hxd8 25 e6 Hl.uk Ins conceded too 
much material and is in big trouble. 

22 h4 



White takes the time to prevent 
..Jtg5, because the fierce middlegame 
flurry of tactics has now finished, and 
he has emerged with an extra pawn 
and still has the initiative. 

22...±d5 23 £rf5 Axb3 24 axb3 Hxdl+ 
25 Sxdl lc8 26 We4 if 8 27 e6 fxe6 28 
Wxe6+ <4>h8 29 We4 Wc6 30 #d3 

White could have exchanged 
queens to enter a superior ending (due 
to the extra pawn) but wants to test 
Black's defensive prowess just a little 
longer. 

30...1e8 31 h5 !>e7 32 ^xe7 Hxe7 33 
Wg6! We8 34 g4 Hel 35 tfxe8+ lxe8 36 
Sd4 a5 37 *<d2 le5 38 c4 bxc3+ 39 
bxc3 Hg5 40 c4 4g8 41 lf4! g6 1-0 

And after studying the position in 
the adjournment, Black resigned with- 
out resuming. 

The idea of sacrificing on e6 looked 
impressive in that game, and White 



repeals the trick again in another im- 
pressive performance: 

Came 43 
B . S pa s s ky- V.Tu km a ko v 

USSR Championship, 
Moscow 1973 
Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 £>f 3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^ixd4 £>f6 
5 a6 6 jtg5 e6 7 f4 ^b<\7 8 #f3 
Wc7 9 0-0-0 b5 10 ±d3 ±b7 11 Hhel 
Wb6!? 

Apparently an idea of Polugaevsky's, 
making White decide what to do with 
the knight on d4. Instead ll..Jte7 12 
Wg3! was good for White in the 15th 
game of B.Spassky-R.Fischer, Reykjavik 
1972, from their famous World Cham- 
pionship match. 

12 £>b3 b4 13 £>a4 *c7 14 5}d4 ±e7 15 
»h3 



Following the pattern of the previ- 
ous game; Spassky's rooks are in the 
centre and a knight sacrifice on e6 is 
looming. 
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15...^c5 

A lot of people have fallen for the 
trap of 15. ..0-0? which is a classic case 
of "castling into it": 16 e5! (the discov- 
ered attack against h7 by the bishop on 
d3 spells doom and gloom for Black) 

I6...dxe5 17 Axf6! ^xf6 18 fxe5 and 
White will win material. 

16 £ixc5 dxc5 



17 £>xe6! 

The knight sacrifice has echoes of 
Carlsen's game; he replicated the idea 
to keep the black king stuck in the cen- 
tre and then took steps to increase the 
pressure. It is worth quoting Kasparov's 
opinion of the position: "It is probable 
that Tukmakov glanced at this varia- 
tion at home and underestimated the 
knight sacrifice. In fact, it does not lead 
to a direct deterioration in Black's posi- 
tion and is of a purely positional char- 
acter. White gains a couple of pawns 
and a long-term initiative for the piece. 
Spassky very much liked such sacri- 
fices." 

17...fxe6 18 ±c4 Ed 8 

This game might well have been an 



itidu ,i!< )i o( how lo (oikIik! .111 .ilt.itk 
for (arisen, hul loi Ihr winner of Ihr 
game t.lairova L.Schiendorfer, UiH 
2008, it is another case of history al 
ways repeats. White scored an easy win 
based on knowing how to attack in this 
variation: I8...±c8 19 Jbce6 ±xe6 20 
#xe6 #c8 21 Wc4 h6?! (21...Sf8 is ne( 
essary to bolster the defence, although 
22 f5 Hf7 23 g4! keeps up the pressure) 

22 e5! £>g8 (not 22...hxg5? 23 exf6 gxf(> 
24 fxg5 fxg5 25 We4 fia7 26 Wg6+ and 
Black will soon be mated) 23 JLxe7 
£}xe7 24 Sd6 h5 25 4*1!? (I would pre 
fer 25 Sedl at once) 25...Sh6 26 Sedl 
Ib8 27 f5! Hxd6 28 exd6 Wxf5 29 Sfl 
#g6 30 dxe7 4>xe7 31 Wxc5+ 1-0. 

19 Vxe6 fixdl+ 20 Ixdl Sf8 21 ixf6 
Hxf6 22 %8+ ±fS 

22...Hf8?? allows 23 Jkf7 mate. 

23 g3 ±cS 

23...Axe4? 24 Sel #e7 25 Ad5 
±xd5 26 Hxe7+ &xe7 27 WxdS is 
clearly hopeless. 

24 e5 Sb6 25 §xh7 



25...1,e6 26 1^6+1^7 

26... < 4 ) e7 is met by 27 Jte2 intending 
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■i.hs with the double mating threats of 
Wc8 and Wg5, while if 27. ..Ml then 28 
Wg5+ *e8 29 l.g4 gives White all the 
winning chances. 

27 We4 #c7 28 h4 Jtxc4 29 Wxc4 #c6 
30 b3! g6 31 We2 #e6 32 h5 Ib7?! 33 

We4! ig7 

White could play 34 Wa8+ right 

here (34...*f7 35 h6 Ih7 36 Hd8 and 
wins), but refines the idea by first clear- 
ing the way for his f-pawn to confine 
the black king even more. 
34hxg6 *xg6 35f5 1-0 

Black has had enough. Kasparov 
gives a possible conclusion 35...Wh6+ 
36 4>bl Sxg3 37 #d5! and wins. 



"We were like bishops of opposite col- 
our/' - former World Champion Boris 
Spassky, describing his first marriage. 

Being aware of the tricks and traps 
in your opening can make all the dif- 
ference, especially for an attacking 
player. Of course I would say that, hav- 
ing written a book for Everyman enti- 
tled The Greatest Ever Chess Tricks and 
Traps; but I can honestly say that at 
every tournament I attend at least one 
person reveals to me they have won a 
game with a line from that book. 

The advantage of knowing tricks 
applies at every level, but it reminds 
me of a game played at the 2004 
Olympiad. One of the Papua New 
Guinea team, Shaun Press, asked for 
some friendly advice from the Austra- 
lian captain Manuel Weeks. After a dis- 



cussion about which opening he would 
play, I watched as Weeks then showed 
him every trick possible and this actu- 
ally worked: 



Came 44 
S.Press-M.Kumar 

Calvia Olympiad 2004 
Torre Attack 



1 d4 £if 6 2 £>f 3 e6 3 Ag5 

This is known as the Torre Attack. 

3...d5 4 e3 ^bd7 5 ±d3 c5 6 c3 Jte7 7 
^bd2 b6 8 #a4 0-0 9 £>e5 



8*" 




9...^xe5? 

A natural move: Black wants to ex- 
change the knight before White has a 
chance to prop it up with f2-f4. This is a 
common and correct strategy in a lot of 
lines of the Torre Attack, but here it just 
loses - which of course makes it a good 
trap. The player from Fiji, Manoj Kumar 
is renowned for his sharp play, but it 
counted for little when you know that 
history always repeats. Instead, simply 
9...Ab7 offers equal chances. 
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10dxe5 /o id7 



11 Wh4! 

The difference from a lot of similar 
lines is now obvious: the white queen, 
seemingly oddly placed on a4, is able to 
sweep across to the kingside with dev- 
astating effect. The immediate threat is 
Wxh7 mate, but it also creates a bat- 
tery against e7 allowing White to win 
material. Of course, this has all been 
played before (several times), the earli- 
est example I could find being V.Popov- 
Y.Benderev, Bulgarian Championship, 
Sofia 1943, in which Black resigned 
right here. 

Il...h6 12 Jbce7 We8 

A year later I read in a magazine 
how a top Bulgarian female star had 
won quickly and brilliantly with exactly 
the same moves, though in that case 
Black found a novel way to resign: 

12...#xe7!? 13 Wxe7 1-0 A.Stefanova- 
P.Ortega Morales., Benidorm (rapid) 
1995. Just for the record the current 
game ended: 

13 ibcf8 #xf8 14 f4 Ab7 15 Hgl a6 16 
g4 #d8 17 g5 &f8 18 #h5 hxg5 19 



Wxg5 Wxg5 20 Hxg5 K 6 21 ; v ^ 2 ^ v g7 22 
JCagl wVh6 23 Klg3 b5 24 <Mf3 Wd8 25 
h4 d4 26 cxd4 £xf3 27 v*vxf3 cxd4 28 h5 
dxe3 29 Axe3 1-0 

I have heard people dismiss opening 
tricks as being frivolous, the sort of 
thing that top players ignore. This is 
certainly not correct; it is more the case 
that the opposing top players do not 
usually fall for them. However, argua- 
bly the greatest ever attacking chess 
player, Garry Kasparov, is more than 
happy to play openings tricks if you 
give him a chance: 

Came 45 
G • Ka s pa ro v- J .Ma r i kova 

Prague (simul) 2008 

Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 &f 3 d6 3 c3 £}f6 4 Ae2 ^ixe4? 



White to play 

5 #a4+ 1-0 

Oops. 
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I his might only h.ivc hern a sirnul 
laneous display with the great man 
playing many opponents at the same 
time, but he is quite content to win by 
an opening tactic. He also used such 
methods to good effect in his youth: 

Game 46 
G.Kasparov-G.West 

Telex Olympiad 1977 
Sicilian Defence 

1 e4 c5 2 &f 3 &f6 3 £k3 e6 4 d4 cxd4 5 
^ixd4 Ab4 6 e5 £>d5 7 Jtd2 ^xc3 8 
bxc3 Af8 9 Ad3 d6 10 We2 &d7? 



11 4}xe6! #b6 



ll...lxc6 loses to 12 WhS» Ae7 (or 
12. ..g6 13 ilxg6+ hxg6 14 Wxg6+ <&>e7 
15 Ag5+ ^f6 16 Wxf6+ 4>d7 17 Wxd8+ 
wins) 13 Ag5+ &f6 14 exf6+ gxf6 15 
Jtxf6+! 4^6 16 tfh4+ and wins. 




12 &c7+! 1-0 

A pretty finish, as I2...#xc7 allows 

13 exd6 with a discovered check, and 
the black queen will leave the board. 

If opening tricks and traps are good 
enough for Kasparov, then the rest of 
us should pay attention to such ploys. 

"It's better to be a little over- 
confident than the opposite." - Garry 
Kasparov. 
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Chapter Seven 

Tricks of the Trade 



"Kasparov came 3rd but almost fell" - 
racehorses are sometimes named after 
chess players and this one was by Ma- 
laysian businessman Dato Tan Chin 
Nam, who also has Catalan Opening and 
Ruy Lopez in his stables. The racing col- 
ours: a chess board with yellow sleeves 
and a black and white checked cap. 

In this chapter I round things off 
with some practical pointers that I 
have observed or, more likely, used over 
the years. It is all very well to sharpen 
your attacking skills, but even if your 
play is stunning no one will remember 
if the result is wrong for you. Therefore, 
I present a few tips on: how to conduct 
yourself at tournament, the dreaded 
time-trouble scenario, psychology, in- 
centives to keep playing in drawn posi- 
tions, the internet, and why you should 
turn off your phone. 

The winner is ! 

Now that everyone is primed and ready 
to prepare to attack, it is right to men- 



tion that some etiquette is required 
when on the verge of victory. 

A.Kotov-Y.Averbakh 

USSR Championship, 
Moscow 1948 



Black to play 

Yuri Averbakh finished off a pretty 
game with a neat finish, but it is what 
he said to his opponent that haunted 
him - to such an extent that fifty years 
later he was still apologizing in his 
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hook ol besl c |.i it ic*-. He wrote: "Here? I 
(ould not restrain myself and I declared 
'it is mate in five moves!'" 

45...Wf3+ 

Actually, he could have declared 

mate in three: 45».£rf r 2+ 46 <4>g2 f3+! 47 
s^el Wei mate was quicker. 
46 Ig2 Qsf 2+ 47 ^gl Sel+ 0-1 

White did not want to see the pre- 
diction come true and avoided 48 jtfl 
£}h3+ and 49...2xfl mate. 

I have also witnessed a club player 
suddenly announcing a forthcoming 
checkmate, which not only surprised his 
club mates but didn't seem to please his 
opponent from a rival club either, who 
seemed to go white with anger. It 
turned out in his case, and no doubt 
Averbakh too, that it stems from a love 
of correspondence chess. It seems bi- 
zarre now but in the old days, before e- 
nri ail, players might have to wait for 
weeks for their post to arrive from some 
far off country. In an effort to speed up 
the process they would often write 
down any forced sequence of moves to 
save time and money. Hence the stan- 
dard reason for declaring a checkmate. 
You can hardly blame them when you 
consider that the first World Correspon- 
dence Champion, the Australian Cecil 
Purdy, won the title in 1953 three years 
after he had posted his first move. 

Watch the clock 

"We like to think." - Garry Kasparov, 
when asked by chess writer and player 



Mans Rev. why he and Karpov gel into 
time-trouble. 

The best thing to do with time- 
trouble is to make sure, if it happens, 
that your opponent is the one to ex- 
perience it. I am guilty of sometimes 
slipping into the situation where I have 
to rush my moves and then the result 
becomes a lottery, but I have managed 
over the years to reduce my losses due 
to this fault. Here are some hints. 

1. Have a safe move available. 

There are occasions when the player 
with more time fails to apply pressure 
and just makes an improving move, so 
it is useful to have a safe move ready. 

2. Look for the trick. 

The temptation for the player with 
more time is to play for a trap, on the 
assumption that his opponent will 
miss it. This is a transparent approach 
that can be identified at an early stage 
and stopped. 

3. Find a plan. 

While your opponent is thinking, tick 
off the first two rules and find a con- 
structive plan. 

Having a problem with time-trouble 
leads to so many games being decided 
by blunders. There is a tendency to 
overcompensate and play quicker than 
usual, with less time spent on critical 
positions, and it is not possible to see 
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every possibility in the space ol, say, 
thirty seconds. There is an argument 
that, because everyone likes to play 
quick games with friends or on the 
internet, people should be used it. The 
flaw in that reasoning is that if you lose 
on the internet you can play again 
within minutes, whereas after a four- 
hour marathon you really don't want 
to throw away your hard earned ad- 
vantage in a matter of seconds. I 
should emphasize that it can happen 
to anybody, such as in the following 
heavyweight encounter: 

J.Arnason-J.Timman 

Reykjavik 1987 



Black to play 

40...Ac5 

White is in desperate time-trouble 
and, like any good practical player, 
Timman comes up with a bizarre way 
to confuse him, in this case by allowing 
him to take another piece. In his book 



ol selet led (|,imr'. I ltnm.il) leveak 
what was (joiiKj IhioiKjh his mind: "I 
saw that White could simply take I he 
bishop, but with all black pieces bar the 
queen being under threat I did nol 
think it very likely that White would 
take the piece that was only being at 
tacked once. And Arnason did lose his 
bearings in the last thirty seconds." 




The simplest win is 41 Sxc5 when 
the computer declares a forced mate. 
For example: 41...Bg7 42 Sc8+ tfxc8 (or 
42...^xc8 43 ^c6 mate) 43 dxe7+ *c7 
44 Wxc8+ and it is becoming embar- 
rassing for Black. 

41...1 r xd6+ 42 #xd6+ ibcd6+ 43 ^hl 
e3 44 Ac5 0-1 

The position after 45 Afl is drawn, 
but here White lost on time. 

Missed Opportunity 

An attacking player may be pleased if 
he can salvage something from a lost 
position, but my opinion that time- 
trouble can fog the brain of anyone is 
borne out by the following example, in 
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which world title* (onlender David 
BronsUiin (ailed lo spoL a routine mat- 
ing combination the great maestro 
would normally find blindfold: 

V.Savon-D.Bronstein 

Petropolis Interzonal 1973 




Black to play 



A sensible move but not a winning 
one. Instead, Black can crash through 
on the kingside with 53...g4! 54 fxg4 
(no better is 54 hxg4 h3 55 Whl Wg3 
mate, or 54 Wdl gxf3 55 Wxf3 #gl 
mate) 54...f3 55 Wil Af4 mate. 

54 b4 ±d2 

54...g4 is now thwarted by 55 e5+! 
&xd5 56 We4+ ( 4 ) e6 57 tfc6+ and the 
black king cannot escape the checks. 

55 Wal Wg3+ 56 <4>hl #el+ 57 #xel 
Axel 58 ±b7 Axb4 59 ±xa6 *c6 60 

Here is another reminder that you 



are not alone when going wrong in 
time-trouble, though the solution is 
quite clever: 

V.Anand-V.Topalov 

Dortmund 2001 




Black to play 

40...1 r h4? 

Even a top-class player like Topalov 

sometimes needs to reach the time- 
control with a safe move. Otherwise he 
would surely find the crafty 40...5f4! 
(threatening 4l...g3), when 41 Vc3 
Wh4 (again threatening the winning 
...g4-g3) gives White little choice but to 
resign. 

41 Wh2 Axf2+ 42 <4>hl #xh2+ 

Or 42...g5 43 #xh4+ gxh4 44 a4! h3 
45 Axh3 gxh3 46 a5 and the advancing 
a-pawn secures the draw. 
43 *xh2 

And the game continued for an- 
other 41 moves, though Topalov did 
win in the end. 
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I can <uld my own experience of try 
ing to play a series of moves when you 
only have thirty seconds left on the 
clock. In the following game I blow my 
chance of beating an Australian 
grandmaster, due to the pressure of 
playing a move, any move to reach the 
time-control: 



Zong Yuan Zhao-G.Lane 

New South Wales Open 2010 




Black to play 

40..JM6? 

As soon as I made this move I real- 
ized that I had gone wrong. The idea 
was to play ...#f4+, but this ploy would 
have been much better executed by 
40...Wg5! which pins the rook and wins. 
For example: 41 Wd4 (41 e7? Wf4+ 42 
g3 hxg3+ 43 2xg3 Wxd2+ leads to 
mate) 41..Jtd5 42 ^e4 (forced, due to 
the threat of mate on g2) 42...#f4+ 43 
g3 ±xe4! 44 VdS+ (not 44 gxf4? Hhl 
mate, or 44 #xe4? hxg3+ 45 Sxg3 



#xr/l .ind will',) '14 ill/ /IS WxMi 
#xh4 40 cjxM .i ncl M Lie k is jus! .1 
piece up. 

41 Se4! Hf 2 42 We3 Hxa2? 

42...Se2 puts up more of a fight. 

43 e7 Wd6+ 44 Wf4 Wxf4+ 45 Hxf4 Se2 
46 If 8+ 1-0 

The Ending 

One would think that, with fewer 
pieces on the board, the curse of time- 
trouble would have less influence, but 
again and again it does make a differ- 
ence: 



D.Mackle-J.Rudd 

Devon Championship 2009 




White to play 

White is just about to cause an up- 
set by beating the top seed, who is an 
international master. Can time-trouble 
really ruin such an ending? 
58 £>xf6+? 

The answer is yes, he can mess it up 
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in lime trouble. This obvious move 
Hi rows away the win, whereas the 
simple 58 ske6 would allow White to 
capture the pawn next move and ex- 
pect Black's resignation. 
58...<4>g7! 59 *e6 Jtxf6 60 h4! 

White is fortunate that he still has 
this move to draw - after which it was 
probably disappointment that made 
him carry on for a few more pointless 
moves. 

60... ibch4 61 <4>xe5 *f7 62 <4>f4 ±el 63 
e5 ±b4 64 4>e4 Ae7 65 *d5 Ag5 66 
<*d6 ±U 67 f6 ±g3 68 *d5 1M Vi-Vi 

P.Kostenko-Ni Hua 

Calcutta 2009 



White to play 

After 41 2xb6 g3 the game is head- 
ing for a draw (for example, 42 2b8 g2 
43 Sf8+ <4>g5 44 Sg7+ Ag6 45 lxg6+ 
<A>xg6 46 Sg8+ <4>f5 47 Sxg2 Ixa8 48 
Bg8 with a simple draw), but again 
time-trouble is the deciding factor. 



4lJk3?? 

A moment of madness, but it 
should be obvious by now that both 
elite or casual players can suffer when 
there is no time to think. 

41...&XC3 42 <4>xc3 g3 0-1 

It only now dawned on White that 
the g-pawn is unstoppable, in view 43 
Sa8 g2 44 2g8 Jlg6!, which blocks the 
rook and allows the pawn to promote. 

My Opponent is 
in time-trouble 

This classic problem is seen when you 
have to console a friend who relates 
that his opponent was in time-trouble, 
but inexplicably he is the one who lost. 
There are a number of factors that can 
contribute to the attacking player com- 
ing away second best, but I believe the 
following guidelines should prove use- 
ful: 

1. It is not a blitz game. 

The number one problem that I observe 
when players fail to make the most of 
their opponent's time-trouble is a de- 
sire to play super fast. In other words, 
when their opponent is teetering on 
the edge with only a couple of minutes 
left, they start to play as quickly as pos- 
sible, trying to win on time. In that 
case, of course, you might as well only 
have two minutes on the clock yourself. 
A far better strategy when you have 
extra time, and the position is level or 
better for you, is to use that time to 
think of a plan. If you can string to- 
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(jclhcr «i scries ol moves whuh posi 
tively enhance your position, then 
someone with no time is hardly going 
to put up a stout defence. My favourite 
idea predict-a-move works wonders in 
such situations. There's really no need 
to show desperation by, say, attacking 
the queen and being surprised when 
they spot such an obvious threat. On 
the other hand, if you are losing then it 
is fair enough to try and conjure up a 
trick or two, but at least put some 
thought into it. A little combination 
can be the perfect salvation, but you 
usually need to find a way to lure your 
opponent into it, and that is where 
your extra time can help. 

2. Remember chess patterns. 

The tactics tend to flow in time-trouble, 
so a cool head is required to be on the 
alert for possible combinations. The 
defender is prone to blunder, but you 
do have to up the pressure. 

3. All the time in the world. 

It is worth remembering that you do 
not necessarily have to win within your 
opponent's time limit. If more time is 
due to be allocated, then why not seek 
to cash in your chips and convert your 
advantage into something more con- 
crete, such as an extra pawn. It will be 
worth the wait once victory is achieved. 
Furthermore, you are perfectly entitled 
to go for a short walk to look at other 
boards while your opponent has to re- 
main seated; often the tension can be 



so (jre.il th.it, when you evenhully 
WtHuler l),H k, they (.in no lotxjei I. ike 
the strain and rruike .i mist. ike. 

The last word can go to the writer 
George Koltanowski from his book TV 
Chess, in which he relates a great story 
about notorious time-trouble addict, 
grandmaster Fritz Samisch (who is also 
known for lending his name to a varia- 
tion in the King's Indian Defence): 

"When he started in his first impor- 
tant tournament in Berlin, 1920, he took 
an hour for his first move, 25 minutes 
for his second move, 15 minutes for his 
third move, ten minutes for his fourth 
move, five minutes for his fifth move, 
and from then on, he would play the 
rest of the game in rapid-transit style, 
having only five minutes left for 35 
moves. Most of his opponents used to 
go berserk, waiting around for him to 
move. They wondered if he was up to 
something deep, or new, or was just 
balmy. But when Samisch started to 
play rapid-transit chess, they would fol- 
low suit, because they felt Samisch did 
not have much time on his clock. They 
were sure that if they played fast, he 
would soon blunder. But Fritz didn't 
blunder. In fact, he was in his element 
and could outsmart most of the oppo- 
nents in rapid play. Outcome? He would 
end up winning with great ease, with 
his opponent having something like an 
hour and 50 minutes left on his clock 
and a red face! Soon after his debut, 
participants would turn up with a de- 
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trclivc hook !o <,ilm Ihrir nerves while 
waiting for Samisch to move and really 
slowed up when Samisch started to 
rush matters! ..." 

Maybe this is why chess clocks with 
faster time-limits became so popular. 

Please don't leave your 
name and number 

The joy of being an attacking player is 
that you can spot the winning move 
increasingly by accumulating mating 
patterns or combinational motifs. Here 
is the ultimate test, played at the 2009 
European Team Championship. White is 
proudly representing Bulgaria and Black 
is upholding the honour of England in a 
vital match. What happened next? 

Came 47 
A.Delchev-S.Conquest 

European Team 

Championship, Novi Sad 2009 

Queen's Pawn Opening 




1 d4 0-1 



Alter pl.iyhxj his lirsl move Alex, in 
der Delchev's mobile phone rang and, 
according to the current rules of chess, 
the arbiter was obliged to default him 
and award the game to Black. It is a 
timely reminder to everyone to turn off 
their phone; there is no point playing a 
glorious attack, only to have a friend 
text you to find out the result and 
make you lose. 

A final few words of advice to the 
loser in this game: when your phone 
rings loudly from a pocket in your 
jacket, don't pretend to look around for 
the source of the noise - and especially 
not if it is all being filmed and ends up 
on the internet on YouTube. 

And to Ukrainian's Ruslan Ponom- 
ariov's mother: when your son is play- 
ing Evgeny Agrest of Sweden... 



...please do not phone to wish him a 
happy birthday. The result 1-0. 

Amazing Moves 

I am always keen to teach the merits of 
being alert throughout the game and 
that, of course, also applies to defence. 
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lake this frankly ama/iruj example of ,i 
grandmaster losing to a junior, which 
was the biggest shock in the entire 
nine rounds of the tournament in more 
ways than one: 



Came 48 
A.Ansell-D.KJohansen 

Parramatta 2010 
Modern Benoni 



1 d4 c5 2 d5 £tf6 3 £>f3 g6 4 c4 ±g7 5 
£>c3 d6 6 ±f4 0-0 7 Wd2 a6 8 e4 Wa5 9 
±d3 b5 10 0-0 <^bd7 11 h3 bxc4 12 
ixc4 Vb4 13 i d3 a5 14 a3 Wb6 15 
fel Ab7 16 <£>a4 Wd8 17 Ah6 He8 18 
xg7 4>xg7 19 £te3 Wb6 20 iU>5 led8 
21 a4 ttc7 22 b3 Sab8 23 Wb2 <4>g8 24 
d2 £>e8 25 Wh6 f6 26 <£>e2 £}g7 27 
c4 #b6 28 £tf4 Aa6 29 ibca6 #xa6 
30 Ie3 ^eS 31 4^xe5 fxe5 







In this position White is in time- 
trouble, while his grandmaster oppo- 
nent has 12 minutes left on the clock, 
but who could predict a mating attack 
within a handful of moves? 



32 '*Mh2ll 

Ihis was ifUMxrnlly played hul 
turns out to be a star move. Yes, it is 
illegal to jump from f4 to h2, but no 
body noticed. It was left to the hapless 
bulletin editor to ask the embarrassing 
question to the grandmaster whether 
he had written the moves down wrong. 
I don't think you can get a greater ex- 
ample of looking at the board closely 
for threats, combinations - and illegal 
moves! 

32...1b4 




33 £>f3 

I later asked Darryl Johansen about 
his loss and he looked wistfully into the 
distance, before recalling it was only at 
this point in the game that he won- 
dered how he had missed such an ob- 
vious attack, because the knight head- 
ing to g5 is crushing. It has apparently 
never happened to him in the past, and 
I predict will never happen again. 
33...^h5 34 £>g5 £\f6 35 ^e6 1-0 

It would be more appropriate to 
play amazing moves that the arbiter 
would agree were legal. 
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Draw! 

There will be times when your attack 
does not work out, it is not your day, 
and you need to agree a draw. That's 
fine, but the attacking player can even 
extract something from the moment 
that the win seems to have slipped 
away. I have quite often seen people 
about to repeat the position three 
times and agree a draw in accordance 
with chess rules, only for them to play 
something completely different and 
lose. You can also use psychology in 
such cases by offering a draw after the 
second time you repeat moves: if the 
draw is accepted then so be it, but a 
refusal can lead to surprising results. 

G.Guseinov-B.Grachev 

European Championship, 
Budva 2009 



White to play 

White is certainly no slouch, being 
rated 2661 at the time. After the se- 



quence 61 &c7 ?Ab5+ 62 ^6 <ha7+, 
rather than repeat again with 63 &c7, 
he decided to avoid the draw - though 
perhaps not quite in the way he antici- 
pated: 

63 *C5?? 

A catastrophic blunder. 

63...fib5 mate 

I have always wondered if only a 
few people had this feeling that a draw 
offer could actually be a psychological 
blow, so I was delighted to read the 
American star, Yasser Seirawan, dis- 
cussing the subject in the book Inter- 
view With a Grandmaster. He said: 

"Draw offers can be crippling and I 
think that it's a very underestimated 
subject. The draw offer gives you an 
opportunity to think about all the sce- 
narios within the game. 

"7 know that I'm better, but boy a 
draw doesn't hurt me in the tourna- 
ment, I could still win a prize and maybe 
even a trophy and even if I'm better I'm 
still a little behind on time. Unfortu- 
nately, now I've been thinking about it 
for so long, I'm way behind on time.' So, 
the draw can really be a potent 
weapon: / can't accept a draw, I've got 
to win this game. I've got to prove that 
my position is better, so I've now got to 
sacrifice a piece." 

Just remember that this is another 
insight into the mind of an experi- 
enced player, which may be a surprise 
to those who thought people only of- 
fered draws when losing. 
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Never Say Never 

"Chess is mental torture." - Garry Kas- 
parov. 

It is a thin line between playing 
hard for the win at all costs and slip- 
ping into a losing position. The attack- 
ing player is right to have a competitive 
attitude, but so often I have witnessed 
people trying to win level endings by 
reckless play, such as sacrificing a 
pawn, only to spend the rest of the 
game coping with a dour defensive 
struggle. There is a way to improve 
your results and that is by knowing 
when it is appropriate to carry on to 
the bitter end. 

One example that always springs to 
my mind was when I was helping to 
coach the English team at the World 
Junior Championships. I was going over 
the game of the one of the girls and 
noticed she had agreed a draw against 
a higher-rated player, despite being a 
pawn up in the rook ending. I used a 
throwaway line "why not play on, be- 
cause how can you lose?" and wrapped 
up proceedings by congratulating her 
on her overall performance. 

A couple of rounds later she was up 
against the number one seed from 
Russia, and I was ready to give consol- 
ing words of encouragement, but to 
everyone's astonishment and joy she 
won. Once again she had a rook ending 
with an extra pawn, but this time she 
turned the draw offer down as, she 
said, my words "why not play on, be- 



( ,iusc how ( .it) you IomV" were c«< hoiixj 

in her IunhJ. Sure rnoiHjh, Ihe youn<] 
Russian could not cope with the de 
mands of constantly defending and 
soon buckled under the strain. By 
chance I became the wise and knowl- 
edgeable coach in her eyes, and the 
lesson has even helped me on a num- 
ber of occasions. 

In particular, I once had a rook and 
knight against a rook and some pawns, 
which has to be a draw. Nevertheless, I 
couldn't lose, so I racked my memory 
for any possible chances. As it hap- 
pened, I had written a couple of puzzles 
books some years previously and one of 
the positions stuck in my mind: 

LVogt-H.Wirthensohn 

Swiss Team 
Championship 2003 



Black to play 

6l...^g6?? 

A complete disaster for Black. 6l...f5 
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would probably have resulted in a 
draw being instantly agreed. 
62 Sh5 mate 

I had this in my mind when I 
reached the following position: 

E.Levi-G.Lane 

Australian Championship, 
Cammeray 2010 



White to play 

52lb5 

My opponent, an experienced tour- 
nament player, now offered me a draw 
which I was tempted to take. Yes, I 
could dream of a finish as in the Vogt- 
Wirthensohn game, but more likely it 
would end up as rook and knight vs. 
rook which is a fairly straightforward 
draw. Still, how could I lose? Such an 
ending would offer me a chance to tor- 
ture my opponent in a risk-free envi- 
ronment. Now add in the vital compo- 
nent of my opponent's time-trouble 



and it makes even more sense to t.irry 
on, because he has to move fast, while I 
have nothing to lose. 
52... ; e6 53 2b6+ <A>d7 54 fih6 la4 55 
lb6 £\c5 56 lb4 Ha3 57 < 4 ) d4 5te6+ 58 
; c4 lal 59 lb5 lei 60 <A>d3 

White is keen to hold on to the 
pawns, but even if he gave them all 
away it would still be a draw. At this 
stage a small group of spectators had 
gathered, as it was the last game being 
played in the tournament. This added 
extra pressure on my opponent, who 
knew everyone expected a draw, but 
with the clock ticking White was in two 
minds as to what to do. 
60...4>c6 61 Ib4 £\c5+ 62 <A>d2 Ihl 63 




White is still obsessed with defend- 
ing his pawns and gets into a right 
mess. Instead 65 ieS Sxc3 should lead 
to a draw. 

65...Se3 0-1 

White has walked into a mating net 
and has no good defence against 
65...Sxe4 mate. 
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You lend to he lucky in chess when 
you have patience. 

Openings on the Internet 

I think it is a good idea to practice your 
openings with friends, in rapid games, 
and especially on the internet. On the 
internet, blitz games are a great way of 
testing your ideas, and if you are going 
to fall into opening traps, this is the 
best place to do it because the games 
don't really matter. 

Even the strongest players test the 
openings online; for instance, Magnus 
Carlsen is known (or at least rumoured) 
to test his openings online first before 
playing them at tournament level. 



"Things weren't going so well in the 
tournament; I thought I just try it and 
see how it goes." - Magnus Carlsen, af- 
ter surprising everyone by playing the 
King's Gambit. 



Game 49 
M.Carlsen-Wang Yue 

Medias 2010 

King's Gambit 

1 e4 e5 2 f4 

This has to be the most beloved 
gambit, with people still trying to jus- 
tify the pawn sacrifice. It is seldom 
played at the highest level nowadays, 
though this might change after Carl- 
sen's dramatic adoption of the open- 
ing, even if that was partly a ploy to 



.ivoul W.iihj Yur's ulli.i sulicl I'elrull 
Defence whic h oc i ur. .illei ) '.'\\ 
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The basic idea is to offer the pawn 
in return for a strong centre and a po- 
tential semi-open f-file for White's rook 
after castling kingside. The King's 
Gambit was particularly popular in the 
nineteenth century when everyone 
liked to attack but few knew how to 
defend. The most telling statistic is that 
the Chessplayer's Manual published in 
1888 had a whopping 265 pages of 
variations, but still could not decide if 
the pawn sacrifice was worthwhile. 
2...d5 

The gambit is declined, albeit only 
temporarily. In the past on the other 
side of the gambit, Carlsen has pre- 
ferred 2...exf4, as in A.Fedorov- 
M.Carlsen, Dubai 2004. Play proceeded 
3 £tf3 g5, which partly supports my 
view that you can only refute a gambit 
by accepting it. 

3 exd5 

3 fxe5?? is the stuff of dreams and 
often happens in junior games: 
3...W14+ is a killer move, since 4 g3 
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Wxc4i S Wxhl wins a rook (wilh 
no chance of the queen being trapped), 
while after 4 < 4 > e2 #xe4+ 5 ^2 .&c5+ 
White is in big trouble. 

3...exf4 4 £>f 3 ^f6 5 Ac4 

If 5 c4 trying to hold on to the pawn, 
then the gambit continuation 5...c6 is a 
good reply. 

5...^xd5 6 0-0 ±e7 7 Jbcd5 

White is quick to remove the de- 
fender of the f4-pawn. 
7...#xd5 8 £>c3 Wd8 9 d4 0-0 10 ±xf4 
f 5 11 #e2 





1 




1 



±r±i± 




The position is roughly equal. White 
has more influence in the centre, but 
Black should be able to hold his own 
with the help of his pair of bishops. 
Nevertheless, Carlsen eventually 
emerged as the winner: 
ll..JLd6 12 ±xd6 #xd6 13 ^b5 #d8 
14 c4 a6 15 £ic3 ^d7 16 Hadl Ag6 17 
f2 Se8 18 h3 Sc8 19 Hfel Sxel+ 20 
xel c6 21 d5 £tf6 22 #d4 cxd5 23 
£\xd5 ^xd5 24 cxd5 #d6 25 £te5 He8?! 

This gives White time to break the 
blockade. Instead, the forcing 25...f6! 26 
£}xg6 (not 26 ^c4? Wb4! 27 Scl b5 and 




wins) ^(>...hx(j(> would h.ivc ni.iinl. lined 
equality. 

26 He3 Hd8 27 ^c4 «f6 28 He5 h6 29 
d6 A,f5 30 <£>b6 ±e6 31 d7 32 a4 
g6 33 #c3 *g7 34 a5 h5 35 h4 
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White is in complete control of the 
position. Black tries to free himself by 
sacrificing the exchange, but he still 
doesn't manage to hold on. 
35...1xd7 36 5^xd7 Axd7 37 Wd4 Ac6 
38 b4 i b5 39 h2 4a4 40 ld5 i c6 41 
xf6+ 4>xf6 42 Ic5 &e6 43 *g3 f6 44 
f2 ±dS 45 g3 g5 46 g4 hxg4 47 h5 
e4 48 Ic7 f5 49 h6 f4 50 h7 g3+ 51 
el f3 52 h8W f2+ 53 < 4 ) e2 ±d3+ 54 
e3 1-0 







Here is another game where White 
is inspired to take a chance with 2 f4, 
and then 2...exf4 3 £k3!?. This sort of 
wacky opening variation is ideal for 
rapid play or the internet, where an 
initiative or a big time advantage can 
make all the difference. I hesitate to 
recommend them, however, if your 
opponent has plenty of time to work 
out a defence: 



18.1 



Game 50 
U.Egli-A.Raetsky 

Zurich 1998 
King's Cam bit 

Ie4e5 2f4 exf4 3^c3!? 



This variation has a history stretch- 
ing back centuries and in that time it 
has been known by various names, 
such as the Keres Gambit, Mason Gam- 
bit, Parnu Gambit, and the Requena 
Gambit - and by some as "White blun- 
ders", because it really does test credu- 
lity by offering Black the chance to 
force the white king to advance after 
only four moves. Of course 3 4£rf3 is the 
main alternative, although 3 Ac4 is 
also popular, since 3...Wh4+ 4 ^fl is a 
much improved version of the main 
game. 

3...tfh4+ 

The justification for White's un- 
usual third move would be complete if 
Black responded with 3...g5, because 
then 4 h4! undermines the pawn chain 
straight away (unlike 3 4£rf3 g5 4 h4 



I heir r, no ktiKjhl on I i In • 1 1 1 . i c k wit h 
4...t]4), and alln /|...(jxh/| S d/| While 1 
already has a very promising position. 

4 Ae2 

Yes, it looks crazy, but this has 
dipped in and out of fashion in recent 
decades. I just think it is one of those 
openings that is great fun for rapid 
games, though White has to be in the 
mood for the ultimate challenge of 
making such an opening work to his 
advantage. In quick chess it is still pos- 
sible to see players falling for the old 
ruse 4 g3? fxg3 5 £rf3 and now 5-.g2+ 
floors them because 6 ^xh4 gxhlW is 
an absolute winner. 
4...^e7 

A sensible approach, developing a 
piece while making sure that ^c3-d5 is 
not a threat (as the knight can just be 
exchanged). Instead, 4...d5 is more well 
known, when 5 ^xd5 Jtg4+ 6 £tf3 Ad6 
7 d4 or 6...&C6!? 7 ^xc7+ sbdS 8 ^xa8 
leads to fantastic complications. 

5 £>f 3 Wh5 



The pin on the white knight is a way 
of ensuring that it is not easy for Egli to 
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unravel his pieces. Black just needs to 
make sure fie always has an escape 
square for the queen to avoid a calam- 
ity. 
6d4 

If White is looking for an improve- 
ment then I would suggest getting the 
king out of the way with 6 ^2. It 
might not be perfect but if Black plays 
casually then White can soon get back 
into the action with Jx4, d2-d4 and 
Hfl. For example: 6...d6 7 d4 g5l? 8 ±c4 
Ag7 9 h4! when Black has some work 
to do. 
6...g5 




7g4?! 

Now I am all for preparing to attack, 
but you need to be patient because an 
onslaught requires reinforcements in 
the shape of active pieces, and at the 
moment White is badly co-ordinated, 
principally because there is a king look- 
ing rather strange on the e2-square. 
Once again I think White should con- 
centrate on giving the king a safer 
berth, so 7 ^2 should be considered. 
7...fxg3 8 ±g2 f6 



If anything Black is playing it safe by 
protecting the g-pawn and providing 
the queen with sanctuary (if so re- 
quired) on the f7-square. The critical 
test has to be 8...g4l, when 9 £te5 gxh2 

10 JLf4 g3+ 11 &e3 is the sort of wild 
position that a King's Gambit player 
revels in, although the precise con- 
tinuation ll...Wxdl 12 Eaxdl d6 13 
4^f3 Eg8 tips the scales in Black's fa- 
vour. 

9 e5l? Ag7 10 exf6 ±xf6 11 ^e4 

White is to be admired for attacking 
at every opportunity, but I would prefer 

11 hxg3, and if ll...#g6 then 12 #d3l, 
since the exchange of queens will make 
it easier to regain the pawn. 
Il...±g7 12 jbcg5 £ibc6 




13 d5? 

Oops! A problem with sharp open- 
ings is that one mistake can snuff out 
your initiative. Again 13 hxg3 was 
more sensible, when 13...tff7 (13-Wg4 

14 Hh4! We6 15 ^2 or 13...Wg6 14 
£ih4! We6 15 *d2 is better for White) 
14 ^2 d5 15 ^c5 Ag4 16 c3 0-0-0 
would be roughly equal. 

1 8 ') 



13...<Md4+?l 

The Russian senses a comfortable, 

risk-free position. Objectively, 13...Wg4! 
is probably superior, as after 14 ^ixg3 
h6 15 Axe7 <£>xe7 White's attack fades 
away, leaving Black with the brighter 
prospects. 
14 *d3 

14 < 4 ) d2! seems to be a better reply. 
14...^xf3 15 Axf3?! 

Or here 15 #xf3! Wxf3+ 16 J,xf3 0-0 
17 lafl £>xd5 18 £>xg3 £>b4+ 19 < 4 ) d2, 
when the influence of the active white 
pieces offers sufficient compensation. 
15...Wf7 16 ±hS ^g6 17 *c4? 



m±m± 




One has to admire the spirit of 
White, who is doing everything possi- 
ble to appear in a book of spectacular 
miniatures. 

17...b5+! 18 <4>b3 

Strangely, I think that by now White 
has to go for it with 18 <A>xb5, just so 
that after I8...1b8+ 19 ( 4 ) a4 Black can 
play 19. ..0-0 and start smirking. 
I8...g2! 

A nice little positional move, ensur- 
ing that Black can castle kingside under 



favourable ( In unr.l.im rv 

19 Hel 0-0 

Raetsky is only a pawn up, but has a 
big advantage because the desperate 
king on b3 hampers White from doing 
anything constructive. 

20 tf d2 i b7 21 ladl lae8 

Now that Black has activated the 
rest of the queenside pieces, White 
cannot withstand all the tactical tricks 
since there are just too many defensive 
duties required. 




22 c4 bxc4+ 23 &XC4 glW 0-1 

One possible finish is 24 Bxgl 
Ixe4+ 25 *b3 ±xd5+ 26 Wxd5 Sb8+ 
27 *c2 (or 27 < 4 ) a3 &xb2 mate) 
27...Bxb2+ 28 <A>cl fic4+ and mate next 
move. 

An opening so wild it is perfect for 
the internet. 

No time to learn 

"It depends. Many days I spend quite a 
few hours. But other times I don't even 
look at the board." - Bobby Fischer, 
speaking to Roman Toran at the I960 
Olympiad. 
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I low m.my hours should you study? 
This is one of the biggest problems in 
moving up to the next level, but I think 
you can use your time wisely. A keen 
junior might be able to devote (far too) 
many hours to his favourite hobby, but 
the majority of us have a life, which 
means we have to be clever with our 
time. 

At the most basic level, I really do 
think it can only be a good thing to 
glance at the chess puzzle in the news- 
paper every day, because this at least 
reinforces certain combinational pat- 
terns (though my tip is always to look 
for a queen sacrifice) and every little bit 
helps. 

Another good idea is to play on the 
internet. There are plenty of free sites 
on which to play people of your own 
standard or, even better, slightly 
stronger for more of a challenge. If you 
have a nearby chess club or a social 
circle of friends who love blitz chess, 
even better, but the internet offers in- 
stant games right around the clock. 
You should also be able to download 
your games on to your computer, so 
you can see how your opening or gen- 
eral play is progressing. 

Anyone would rubbish a footballer 
who thinks he can perform to a high 
standard despite not playing for six 
months, leaving him without match 
practice. Yet, a lot of chess players do 
exactly the same thing and then won- 
der why they spend longer over each 
move and keep on losing. 



"I don't study; I create." Viktor 
Korchnoi. 

Chess would be a lot easier if we 
could just make it up as we go along 
and still score well, but even a legend 
like Korchnoi keeps aware of the latest 
openings. The rest of us might not have 
time to analyse at length the finer 
points of the Sicilian Dragon or the 
Semi-Slav up to move 20 and beyond, 
but we can adopt other openings that 
are comparatively low maintenance. 
For example, the Colle (l d4 d5 2 £rf3 
and 3 e3, intending itd3 and castles) is 
the type of solid opening which is very 
unlikely to have a complicated varia- 
tion busted by a new move in Moscow. 
One can also try anti-Sicilian options, 
such as the Closed or c3 Sicilians, to 
save time on having to study the heav- 
ily theoretical Open main lines. 

I would recommend going through 
lots of games to find out which open- 
ings suit your attacking style. Com- 
puter databases are great for seeing 
what to do in the opening, but if you 
have 20,000 Ruy Lopez games, which 
ones are best? My advice is to invest in 
a book or DVD on your favourite open 
ing, because these are likely to give you 
ideas behind the opening and also 
point out all those cunning tricks and 
traps. 

This applies to high-level players as 
well, although they often won't admil 
to receiving too much outside help. Al 
the 2002 Olympiad I was surprised to 
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see a top grandmaster ( arryiruj around 
a copy of my book on the Grand Prix 
Attack (l e4 c5 2 £}c3 and then 3 f4) 
and tentatively asked why he had just 
bought it. He said he didn't know much 
about the opening and wanted to 
know more. Realistically, why spend 
hours ploughing through games on the 
database when someone else can do it 
for you? 

Of course, databases are great for 
examining the latest games and updat- 
ing your books, but first of all learn the 
background to an opening, so that you 
can, for instance, find out why certain 
lines are no longer played and discover 
the move-order tricks and various traps. 

The bad news is time flies when you 
study chess; the good news is that 
you're the pilot. 

Resignation - 
not the best move 

It is often the case that when a player is 
nearing victory he tends to get careless, 
already mentally assuming he has won. 
That is the time when things can go 
badly wrong, so the defender should 
always keep looking for a way out. 

I remember playing in the Glorney 
Cup, which is an international team 
event for the under-eighteens. One 
player was so upset about his losing 
position that he wrote 1-0 in advance 
on his scoresheet while still recording 
the moves. At this stage he blundered 
his queen and looked even more mo- 
rose and folded his scoresheet in half. 



Ilowevei, he l>M<jhlene<l up ( niiMtlera 
bly when the quern had been taken, 
crossing out the expected result and 
neatly wrote each move of his mating 
combination. That might not be exactly 
ethical, but it's more evidence that you 
should think for five minutes just be- 
fore you are about to win. 

I learned that idea from someone 
who won numerous first prizes at 
weekend tournaments, before graduat- 
ing to victories at international tour- 
naments. The policy works because 
then you don't fall for last minute 
tricks, and if the position really is that 
bad your opponent tends to get embar- 
rassed by what is on the board and 
promptly resigns. 

In the next game Black certainly did 
not think for five minutes before play- 
ing the winning move: 

D.Rosen-D.Coleman 

British League 2010 



Black to play 
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33...c2?0-l 

II seems that those who resign 
should also take time out to have a 
think, because after 34 Sal the posi- 
tion is equal - the knight cannot be 
taken due to 35 Sxa8 check. Well, Black 
got away with it that time, but if had 
used the five minutes test he would 
have surely found the more exact 



\ *...HdHI, when \/\ 'Xv * ( /\ rc.illy docs 
force resignation. 

Good luck to all those who are pre- 
pared to attack. 

"A computer beat me in chess, but it 
was no match when it came to kickbox- 
ing."- Comedian Emo Philips. 
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Index of Openings 



Figures refer to page numbers. 

Alekhine's Defence 
Bishop's Opening 
Blackmar-Diemer Gambit 
Caro-Kann Defence 
Catalan Opening 
Colle System 
Dutch Defence 
English Opening 
French Defence 
King's Gambit 
King's Indian Defence 
Latvian Gambit 
London System 
Modern Defence 
Modern Benoni 
Nimzo-Larsen Attack 
Old Benoni 
Philidor's Defence 
Queen's Gambit Declined 
Queen's Pawn Opening 
Ruy Lopez 

Scandinavian Defence 
Scotch Game 
Sicilian Defence 

Torre Attack 
Trompowsky Attack 
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Index of Complete Games 



Adorjan.A-Ribli.Z, Budapest 1979 45 

Anand.V-Ninov.K, World Junior Championships, Baguio City 1987 41 

Anand.V-Topalov.V, World Championship (4th matchgame), Sofia 2010 25 

Ansell.A-Johansen.D.K, Parramatta 2010 178 

Burrows.M-Lane.G, British Championship, Torquay 2009 102 

Carlsen.M-Ponomariov.R, Moscow 2009 160 

Carlsen.M-Wang Yue, Medias 2010 182 

Coratella.G-Trent.L, Porto San Giorgio 2006 46 

Delchev.A-Conquest.S, European Team Championship, Novi Sad 2009 177 

Egli.U-A.Raetsky, Zurich 1998 184 

Filatov.L-Mayer.Stev, Philadelphia 2000 143 
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Glenzer.A-lckler.U, Essen 2005 59 

Gligoric.S-Rajkovic.Du, Yugoslav Championship 1975 22 

HodgsonJ-Van der WielJ, Amsterdam 1994 29 

Ivanchuk.V-Van Wely.L, Wijk aan Zee 2010 133 

Jakovenko.D-lnarkiev.E, World Rapid Cup, Odessa 2010 122 

Jones.G-Zarkaj.A, European Club Cup, Kallithea 2008 71 

KaplanJ-Pritchett.C, Skopje Olympiad 1972 150 

Kasparov.G-Georgadze.T, USSR Championship, Minsk 1979 79 

Kasparov.G-AAarikova.J, Prague (simul) 2008 168 

Kasparov.G-West.G, Telex Olympiad 1977 169 

Khalifman.A-Arkell.K, Leningrad 1989 127 

Lane.G-Henris.L, Brussels 1995 82 

Lane.G-Korning.P, Hastings 1982 15 1 

Lane.G-Phillips.A, Paignton 1996 /(> 

Lane.G-Rogers.l, Gold Coast Classic 2001 IV) 

Lane.G-Smyslov.V, London Lloyds Bank 1989 1 1 '» 

Lane.G-Wojnar.M, Queenstown 2006 OS 
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Moskalenko.V-Erdogdu.JVL, Ankara 2010 i J 

Nogueiras Santiago J-Todorovic.M, Dos Hermanas (internet blitz) 2005 147 

Oliver.S-Dierckens.S, World Junior Championships, Yerevan 2006 37 

Press.S-Kumar.M, Calvia Olympiad 2004 167 

Razuvaev.Y-SokolovJ, Tilburg 1992 53 

RunicZ-Bosnjak.D, Sarajevo 2010 10 

Saidy.A-Fischer.RJ, US Team Championship, New York 1969 74 

Short.N-Ye Jiangchuan, Taiyuart 2004 1 7 

Smith. D-Cavannagh.S, Torquay 1983 69 

Spassky.B-PolugaevskyA, USSR Championship, Riga 1958 163 

Spassky.B-Tukmakov.V, USSR Championship, Moscow 1973 165 

TaLM-Larsen.B, Montreal 1979 87 

TalJW-Uhlmann.W, Moscow 1971 85 

TimmanJ-Short*N, Candidates final (7th matchgame), El Escorial 1993 118 

Topalov.V-Anand.V, World Championship (12th matchgarne), Sofia 2010 110 

Valmana Canto J-Harikrishna*P, Spanish Team Championship 2006 97 

Wang Hao-Zhou Jianchao, Danzhou 2010 49 

Wells.P-ShirovA Gibraltar 2006 32 

Yermolinsky.A-Tate.E, Western Open 2001 8 
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"Give me six hours to chop down a tree and 

I will spend the first four sharpening the axe" Abraham Lincoln 

There's no escaping the fact: if you want to win chess games, you have 
to attack at some point. Many players are happy solving combinations 
in winning positions, when the hard work is already done, but the key to 
a successful attack undoubtedly comes much earlier. No-one can attack 
effectively if they haven't prepared properly, and yet planning in chess 
can be a difficult technique to master, even for experienced players. 

This book provides a solution. Using an abundance of illustrative games 
and examples, Gary Lane answers the questions which constantly puzzle 
players of all levels. Where are my opponent's weaknesses? 
Do I have enough pieces in the attack? When should I strike? 
Do I need to sacrifice? Should I cash in or continue to attack? 
Read this book, discover the answers and attack with confidence! 

An essential guide to attacking chess 

Introduces easy-to-learn techniques 

Focuses on planning and strategy 

Gary Lane is an International Master, a former Commonwealth 
Champion, and has represented Australia in three Chess Olympiads. 
He's a popular writer and also an experienced trainer. 
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